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HEARING ON H.R. 3625, A BILL TO ESTABLISH 
THE SAN RAFAEL SWELL NATIONAL HERIT- 
AGE AREA AND THE SAN RAFAEL SWELL 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION AREA IN THE 
STATE OF UTAH, AND FOR OTHER PUR- 
POSES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1998 

House of Representatives, Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Park and Public Lands, Committee on Re- 
sources, Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:04 a.m., in room 
334, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. James V. Hansen, 
(chairman of the Subcommittee) present. 

STATEMENT OF HON.J AMES V. HANSEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Hansen, [presiding] The Committee will come to order. The 
Subcommittee on National Parks and Public Lands convenes to 
hear testimony on H.R. 3625, the San Rafael Swell National Herit- 
age and Conservation Act, introduced by my colleague, Mr. Can- 
non, who represents Emery County. 

I would like to welcome our many friends from Utah who have 
worked very hard on this legislation to bring this proposal and that 
truly balances the needs of the land, and the neras of the people, 
who support these public lands. This legislation has been worked 
on by many interests. State and local governments, historic and 
cultural interest, wildlife interests, and recreational interests. Al- 
though the administration's testimony claims that interests were 
not represented in this discussion, the truth is that all who were 
interested were invited to participate and did participate. Those 
who wish to sit back and throw stones and fail to roll up their 
sleeves and actually work on something in a positive manner, will 
not and cannot betaken seriously. This also applies to the adminis- 
tration. 

The purpose of a hearing such as this is to hear constructive 
comments on how to make this bill better, to suggest changes to 
benefit land or help our local managers, or whatever it takes to 
help perfect legislation. We appreciate Mr. Shea coming out to 
Emery County and the visit we had with him. I am not 100 percent 
sure that the testimony he gives today was written by those who 
have been on the land or even knows what the land looks like, but 
that's something they'll have to work out. 

( 1 ) 
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H.R. 3625 is unique in that the designations fit the land. Many 
wilderness proposals attempt to force the land to fit the designa- 
tion, and this just does not work. However, H.R. 3625 takes a very 
close look at the lands involved and maximizes their potential for 
what they are. This will protect wilderness, semi-primitive areas, 
bighorn sheep, scenic easements, history, and recreation. 

This administration often talks about balance and new ap- 
proaches to land management. However, when such a proposal 
comes along, they simply choose to sit back and sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, play partisan politics and let the public land suffer. As 
one who has been part of more wilderness bills than any man in 
Congress, I can tell you that I find that very disturbing. If we do 
not find balanced approaches that can be endorsed by the local peo- 
ple who live in these areas and find cooperative management 
schemes, our land, our wildlife, our history, and our children will 
suffer the consequences of playing politics with this thing. 

I want to compliment the people from Emery County who work 
so diligently on this program and all the people who have put the 
hand of fellowship out to anyone that would talk to them. And, I 
don't think many of us realize the countless hours that these peo- 
ple have put on preparing this piece of legislation. I n fact, as I look 
back at past administrations, and Presidents, and others who have 
worked on this, this is the way it should be done. People in the 
local area working with anyone who will come and work with them 
should take the time to do it. 

And I particularly want to thank Randy J ohnson, Kent Petersen, 
and Sevan Wilson for the great work they've done on this. And, all 
of those people who were willing to say let's sit down and work this 
out. 

In 1984, we passed a wilderness bill in Utah. It was the Hansen- 
Garn bill on Forest Service, and it basically worked because we 
said everybody can be a player. However, we find a lot of people 
who choose not to be a player, and then when the time of reality 
comes, then they would come in and complain. I always worry 
about that. 

I guess I've said enough at this time. The sponsor of this bill is 
Mr. Cannon from the third district in Utah. So, I'll turn the time 
to him now for any opening remarks that he may have. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHRIS CANNON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be 
here this morning and participate in this hearing. As many of you 
know, the debate over the land use in Utah is a long and com- 
plicated history. Having spent most of my own youth on this land, 

I know and cherish it. No one wants more than I what is best for 
this unique land. 

That is why I am pleased to introduce H.R. 3625, the San Rafael 
Swell National Heritage and Conservation Act. This bill predicts 
nearly a million acres with various land designations and including 
407,000 acres of wilderness, 193,000 acres of Semi-Primitive Areas, 
and 66,000 acres in which desert bighorn sheep management will 
take place, and 27,000 acres called critical environment. 
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To allow for integrated management and enhancement of the nu- 
merous visitor attractions in the area, H.R. 3625 establishes a Na- 
tional Heritage Area for Emery County and parts of Carbon in 
Sanpete County. It also creates a national conservation area on the 
beautiful San Rafael Swell, which will allow management that will 
preserve the dramatic canyon's wildlife and historic sites of the 
Swell. The plan provides for management a management system 
which includes a desert bighorn sheep preserve. The often ne- 
glected school trust lands of Utah are also addressed in legislation. 
H.R. 3625 gives the Secretary of Interior three years to trade out 
any school trust lands impacted by the Heritage Conservation 
Area. 

The beauty of this plan is that it addresses specific concerns and 
problems with real practical solutions. I wish I could take credit for 
this impressive plan, but I can't. The local leaders of the area, and 
the citizens are the source of this conservation plan led by the 
Emery County Commissioners. They know the land management 
problems of this area well. I applaud their creativity and careful 
attention to detail in crafting this bill so that it meets these vexing 
problems with real-life practical solutions. 

If successful, this proposal can be the model for resulting other 
Federal land management issues across Utah. Already other coun- 
ties are expressing an interest in pursuing a similar process. 

Let me emphasize that H.R. 3625 is a beginning. The text is nei- 
ther sacred nor cast in stone. We're doing some new things here. 
We're in new territory. Rather, it builds a starting point from 
which to resolve the interrelated land management issues in the 
area. I would encourage the other witnesses and their respective 
organizations to see today's discussion as a dialogue. This is not a 
time for rigid positions or knee-jerk reactions, this is a time for 
constructive suggestions— a time to join the Utah lands solution 
revol ution. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cannon follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Christopher B. Cannon, a Representative in Congress 
FROM THE State of Utah 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. It is a pieasure to be here this morning to participate 
in this hearing. 

As many of you know, the debate over iand use in Utah has a iong compiicated 
history. Having spent much of my youth on this iand, I know and cherish it. No 
one wants more than I what is best for this unique iand. 

That is why I am pieased to introduce H.R. 3625, the San Rafaei Sweii Nationai 
Heritage and Conservation Act. This biii protects neariy a miiiion acres with various 
iand designations, inciuding 407,000 acres of wiiderness, 193,000 acres of semi- 
primitive areas, 66,000 in a desert bighorn sheep management area, and 27,000 
acres of criticai environment. 

To aiiow for integrated management and enhancement of the numerous visitor at- 
tractions in the area, H.R. 3625 estabiishes a Nationai Heritage Area for Emery 
county and parts of Carbon and Sanpete Counties. It also creates a National Con- 
servation Area on the beautiful San Rafael Swell which will allow management that 
will preserve the dramatic canyons, wildlife and historic sites of the swell. 

This plan provides for a management system which includes a Desert Bighorn 
Sheep preserve. 

The often neglected school trust lands of Utah are also addressed in this legisla- 
tion. H.R. 3625 gives the Secretary of Interior three years to trade-out any school 
trust lands impacted by the Heritage Conservation area. The beauty of this plan is 
that it addresses specific concerns and problems with real, practical solutions. 
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I wish I could take credit for this impressive plan, but I cannot. The local leaders 
and citizens of the area are the source of this conservation plan led by the Emery 
County Commissioners. They know the land management problems of this area 
well. I applaud their creativity and careful attention to detail in crafting this bill 
so that it meets these vexing problems with real-life practical solutions. 

If successful, this proposal can be the model for resolving other Federal land man- 
agement issues across Utah. Already, other counties are expressing interest in pur- 
suing a similar process. 

Let me emphasize that FI.R. 3625 is a beginning. The text is neither sacred nor 
cast in stone. Rather, the bill is a starting point from which to resolve the inter- 
related land management issues in the area. 

I would encourage the other witnesses and their respective organizations to see 
today's discussion as a dialogue. This is not the time for rigid positions or knee jerk 
reactions. This is the time for constructive suggestions, a time to join the Utah 
lands "solution revolution." 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

We're privileged to be joined by the Ranking Member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Eni Faleomavaega of American Samoa, a misplaced 
Utahn. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. My apologies, Mr. Chairman, for being a lit- 
tle late this morning. I was tied up with another meeting, but I 
would like to first offer my personal welcome the good Senator from 
Utah, Senator Bennett, and I understand that Governor Leavitt 
will also be joining us in a couple of minutes, and the members of 
the Utah delegation. 

Yes, I am a transferred Utahan in that sense. I think I missed 
a call with such a substantial number of the Polynesian community 
living in the State of Utah. I know the reason why they're all in 
Utah, Mr. Chairman. They're all preparing to 

Mr. Hansen. It's called football. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. No. Well, other than my cousin, Chris 
Ma'afala from your alma mater, but I think the reason why the 
Polynesians decided to live in Utah is that they are preparing for 
the winter Olympics— [Laughter.] 

Like the j amaicans in the bobsleds. I'm sure they can probably 
do well also. The slalom I think is what it's called. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do truly want to welcome the members of 
the Utah delegation for being here, and especially our good friend. 
Senator Bennett. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on the San Rafael Swell area is not 
new. Proposals to protect the area have been around since the mid- 
1930's when a San Rafael Swell National Park was first proposed. 
The area has also been a focus as part of the long-running Utah 
wilderness debate, and given its history, it's not surprising that a 
new proposal, substantially different from what has been consid- 
ered previously, would generate considerable interest. 

And I recall very well, Mr. Chairman, a couple of years ago I did 
join you at a field hearing that we held in Salt Lake City. And, 
needless to say, it was a very lively, interesting debate from the 
various sections of the community there in Utah, and I have no 
doubt that my good friend Mr. Cannon's proposed legislation will, 
needless to say, also generate some very interesting different points 
of view. 

And I know, Mr. Chairman, that probably no one else, in my 
humble opinion, knows more about this area than you, yourself. 
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and that you've honestly tried several different ways to resolve this 
I mpasse. 

I understand that Mr. Pat Shea with the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement will also be representing the administration to give his 
points of view concerning this legislation. And with that in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, I do look forward to hearing from our witnesses this 
morning. And, I hope we will resolve this problem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Our friend from Nevada, our sister 
State, Mr. Gibbons. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J IM GIBBONS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 

Mr. Gibbons. Thank you Mr. Chairman, and I'm very pleased to 
be here to join you and my colleagues in support of this bill. I also 
welcome my colleague from Utah, including the Governor. I'd like 
to say that those of us in Nevada are very interested as well as 
those in Utah of the outcome of this bill. We think it's a very im- 
portant bill. In fact, I think it's such a swell bill, I would order- 
ask all my colleagues to support it as well. 

[Laughter.] 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. I just knew somebody would come up with that 
joke. 

We're very privileged to have our Senator, Robert Bennett, and 
our colleague, Mr. Merrill Cook, Representative of the Second Dis- 
trict. 

Senator Bennett, we'll turn the time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. BENNETT, A SENATOR IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Senator Bennett. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement that I would submit for the record, and then make a few 
comments about it. 

It was about three years ago that Senator Hatch and I sat in this 
room with the Governor and testified in favor of the Utah Wilder- 
ness Bill perhaps a little naively because we thought, at that time, 
we could get a resolution to this issue. All we did was set off a ex- 
tremely bruising debate with hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of dollars spent in national advertising, heavy lobbying, and, 
unfortunately, a great deal of acrimony ended up in simply solidi- 
fying the position of polarization rather than moving toward a solu- 
tion. 

And, when it became apparent that neither side was going to get 
its way on the wilderness issue, the citizens of Emery County sat 
down around the table and undertook what has become a 2-year 
process in an effort to reach a consensus to bridge the gap between 
the polarized positions that have been taken. I not only applaud 
that as a logical thing to do, but I am interested to realize that that 
activity is in full compliance with both the language and the spirit 
of the 1964 Wilderness Act. 

A lot of people in the debate over the previous bill forgot that 
during the debate of the Wilderness Act, very specifically, priority 
was to be given to the attitudes of the people on the ground, the 
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people who are closest to the wilderness designation. The people 
who live in and around it should have their opinions given priority 
over the opinions of people who are far away. 

I grew up in Salt Lake City. I am not familiar with these lands 
in terms of my youth, as Congressman Cannon is, and former Con- 
gressman Owens is. I really approach this from the position of a 
complete newcomer. And so, I am delighted that the people who are 
closest to it have been the people who have created this solution. 
And, I think in response to the specific requirement of the 1964 
Wilderness Act those of us who do not live there, those of us who 
do not have our lives firmly entwined with this land on a day-to- 
day basis need to pay attention— close attention to the opinions of 
those who do. The law requires it, as well as common sense. 

Now, I informed the members of the Subcommittee that I intend 
to introduce similar legislation in the Senate. Senator Hatch will 
be joining me in this effort. 

It's refreshing to me to be able to be involved, as I say, on the 
basis of what people close to the area have to recommend. Now, we 
are often told in Utah during these debates over the use of the 
land, that the future of rural Utah lies with tourism. 

Along with you, Mr. Chairman, I went through the hearings that 
were all over the State of Utah, where we were told again, and 
again, and again, and again, by supporters of H.R. 1500 that rural 
Utahans could make more money off of tourism than they could 
mining, ranching, agriculture, and timber. I remember one witness 
saying, "we have a new extractive industry in rural Utah as we ex- 
tract money from the wallets of the tourists who come in to see our 
incredible land." Well, if that is, indeed, is going to be the future 
of rural Utah, then the San Rafael Swell Heritage Area is a road 
map as to how we will get there. We may need to pay attention 
to that and keep that in mind. 

Now, the proposal would create an advisory council to work close- 
ly with the land management agencies to promote the cooperative 
use of the lands. I think that's a very logical thing to do because 
we need to recpgnize that we learn as we go along and crafting a 
single decision in Washington, and then imposing it on an area for- 
ever and ever without any opportunity for fine-tuning and chang- 
ing as the world changes and as people's use of the land develops 
is very shortsighted. So, I applaud the bill for having that in it. 

Now, I am willing to enter into discussions on the Senate side 
of how this bill can be changed and improved. I'm willing to look 
at the question of the designation of Wilderness Study Areas be- 
yond county lines. I understand that the Emery County people did 
not go beyond the county line of Emery County. That doesn't mean 
that Congress has to stay within those boundaries, and I under- 
stand that much of the controversy around this proposal has to do 
with drawing the county line across existing WSA's and saying that 
land beyond that line should not be included in the bill. 

While I will start out with the language of the bill as it is, I will 
be willing to have discussions about that issue as it goes forward. 
I think we should understand that in this discussion we are not 
disagreeing on protection of the land. We are not disagreeing on 
which land needs to be protected. The only disagreement that I can 
find comes on the definition of how that protection should go for- 
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ward, and one of the things that has occurred in my experience 
since I've been a Senator is a recognition that there are many defi- 
nitions. There are many ways to protect the land. And one of the 
reasons we have found ourselves at an impasse in the past is that 
stakes have been planted, positions taken on the assumption that 
everything is either or. You either have development or you have 
wilderness, and there is nothing in between, and there is nothing 
that either side will accept. 

The fact is, of course, that there are plenty of opportunities in 
between full development and full wilderness, and many of them 
make more sense for the land than either of those extreme alter- 
natives. This proposal recognizes that truth and was worked out by 
people of different points of view who came up with sensible ways 
to protect the land, and at the same time, protect the interests of 
the people who live close to it. 

So, with that in mind, I hope that those of the other side of the 
issue three years ago would be willing to participate in a process 
that would involve the administration, the Utah delegation, Emery 
County Commissioners, and others to see if we can't resolve any re- 
maining differences. I think perhaps if the principals could sit in 
a room without staff and P.R. people whispering in their ears as 
to how a press release might read, or how a fundraising letter 
might be affected, we could probably resolve this in an afternoon. 

With that Mr. Chairman, as I said, I will submit my full state- 
ment for the record. I 'll be happy to answer any questions the Com- 
mittee might have at this time. 

I will tell you in advance that we have a vote scheduled at 9:30 
a.m. and I, therefore, will have to leave and I apologize that I'll not 
be able to stay here and hear the testimony of my colleagues. I'll 
be happy to respond to any questions any member of the Com- 
mittee might have. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Bennett follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Robert F. Bennett, a Senator in Congress from the State 

OF Utah 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Committee today. 
It was aimost three years ago when Senator Hatch and I sat in this room with the 
Governor and testified in favor of the Utah Wiiderness biii. After the bruising de- 
bate iast Congress, I didn't think that I wouid be back before the Subcommittee so 
soon, but it is a pieasureto be here. 

I first want to congratuiate the Emery County Commissioners and the Emery 
County Pubiic Lands Councii for their excelient work in preparing the proposai we 
wiii refer to as the San Rafael Swell National Heritage Area. Two years ago, when 
it became apparent that neither side was going to get its way on the wilderness 
issue, citizens of Emery County sat down around the table and undertook a two- 
year process in an effort to reach a consensus on how to bridge the gap in opinions 
on public lands management in their county. These individuals recognized that 
there are many more facets to public lands management than just wilderness. The 
proposal you have before you today that has teen introduced by Congressman Can- 
non is a result of their work. 

The San Rafael Proposal: Common Ground— Common Sense 

I am pleased to begin my remarks by informing the members of the Subcommittee 
today that I intend to introduce similar legislation in the Senate. I am delighted 
that Senator Hatch will be joining me in this effort. After the pommeling we re- 
ceived at the hands of our well-funded opponents in the 104th Congress, I am some- 
what surprised that we are so willing to jump back into these murky waters. What 
would possibly compel us to do this? 
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In an era when government is supposed to have been reinvented to aiiow for a 
common-sense approach, it is refreshing when initiatives originate from somewhere 
other than I Street or Capitoi Hiii. The San Rafaei Sweii Nationai Heritage Area 
embodies the spirit of compromise. In an area that encompasses well over one mil- 
lion acres rich in diversity of uses, resolving all of the conflicts is bound to be dif- 
ficult. This is a good faith effort to resolve several competing ideas of public land 
use. When this proposal was presented, it was done so with the understanding that 
not everyone would be happy with the conclusions. But it was a good step in the 
right direction. 

The people of Utah are often told that tourism is the future of rural Utah and 
that the traditional industries of mining, ranching, agriculture and timber are relics 
of the past. In good economic times that might be the case. But there must be a 
way to seize upon the tourism opportunities. If tourism is the destination for the 
future, then the San Rafael Swell Heritage Area is the roadmap to get Emery Coun- 
ty there. 

I believe the primary goal of the Emery County proposal is to promote tourism 
opportunities by designating a nationally recognized Heritage Area. However, the 
resources and the rich history of the San Rafael Swell people are invited to see must 
be first protected and enhanced. The proposal would create an Advisory Council that 
will work closely with the land management agencies to promote the cooperative use 
of the lands. It ensures that management plans and criteria are prepared for the 
different regions in the Heritage Area to preserve their unique qualities. It will pro- 
mote and arrange for cooperative agreements with state and local governments to 
prepare for the inevitable influx of visitors. 

I note with a bit of irony that we are talking today about methods by which we 
may protect public lands and establish a method of public input and management 
prior to the creation of the Heritage Area. This is a process that I wish we could 
have undertaken prior to the creation of the Grand Staircase- Escalante. I believe 
what we are involved in today is the proper way to proceed with the creation of a 
special management area. That is one reason why I am puzzled by the Administra- 
tion's current opposition. Perhaps we should just designate it a National Monument 
and worry about the details later. The administration didn’t seem to worry about 
details the last time it decided to set aside a few million acres in some type of des- 
ignation. 

Another important aspect of the proposal is its provision for the protection of con- 
tinued management of one of the largest herds of bighorn sheep in Utah. It sets 
aside a Desert Bighorn Sheep Management area that is over 65,000 acres in size 
that has all of the protections of wilderness designation, but still provides the state 
of Utah with the management flexibility to properly manage the herd. This is a 
prime example of why a one-size-fits-all wilderness designation is not the best solu- 
tion. If people will drive to Southern Utah in a chance that they might see a Cali- 
fornia condor, imagine their excitement to be directed to several designated viewing 
area established for the purpose of seeing Desert Bighorns in their most natural of 
habitats. 

Finally, the proposal will resolve the thorny issue of off-road vehicle use by cre- 
ating semi-primitive areas that are restricted in access. This will bring to closure 
a continuous management battle and reduce uncertainty as to what activities are 
permitted. 

Resolution begins with the first few steps 

A comparison of acreage shows that under the proposal we protect 987,651 acres 
in Emery County under four different protective measures nearly half of that being 
wilderness by the strictest definition. The opponents to the Heritage Area proposal 
would protect 1,049,000 acres in Emery County as wilderness. The difference be- 
tween the two proposals is under 100,000 acres. Yet, using the same tired, old rhet- 
oric opponents branded the proposal "anti -wilderness" before it was even introduced. 
It was labeled an anti -wilderness bill because we disagree not on protection, but on 
definition. 

It must be made clear that this proposal was not intended to be a wilderness bill 
alone. Wilderness is just one component of a larger land management process. With 
that in mind, I challenge the Board Members of the Southern Utah Wilderness Alli- 
ance to participate in a process with the administration, the Utah delegation and 
Emery County Commissioners which we might try to resolve the differences in this 
proposal. I would be happy to lead those discussions. I would venture that if we all 
sat in a room without staff for an afternoon, we could reach a consensus. 

A closer inspection reveals that there is quite a bit of good in this bill. If these 
lands are really in peril as we heard all throughout the last debate, failure to par- 
ticipate in the process is like the individual trapped on his roof by rising flood wa- 
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ters who turns back the rescuers in the boat because he is sure the helicopter is 
on its way. My point is that lands can be protected by designations other than just 
wilderness. 

In last year's wilderness debate, Members were implored by some individuals in 
the environmental community to act with vision and concern, not just for ourselves, 
but for our children. We heard a plea for "visionary." I applaud the architects of 
this proposal for showing that kind of vision, which bridges the gap between many 
competing uses and puts forth a plan that will allow for the protection of this special 
area while promoting a wise plan for its management for thefuture. 

Granted, translating that vision to legislative language can be difficult. H.R. 3625 
has several rough edges around it that need to be smoothed out. I will introduce 
companion l^islation that in its first draft will be very similar. But I recognize that 
the process is just beginning. I am open for comments from both sides. Perhaps we 
will need to tighten legislative language, or look at some boundaries and I am will- 
ing to do that. I have already read the statement that Mr. Shea has submitted and 
I will admit he raises several good points that I am willing to entertain. 

Mr. Shea praised the Emery County officials last week and referred to the pro- 
posal in the Utah press last week as "a step in the right direction." He stated: 'The 
ideas in the bill have a lot of merit. It is a step in the right direction. It recognizes 
wilderness. It involves people in a very direct process for having their perspectives 
heard." 

I was encouraged when I read those comments in the Deseret News last week. 
But I read the printed statement of Mr. Shea today and I hope he will elaborate 
on why— if these ideas have such merit— has the Administration so willingly waved 
the veto pen before the public hearing process has even gotten underway. It does 
not bode well for the process and it sends a very clear and very unfortunate mes- 
sage to the local people: "If your attempts fail to meet our predetermined outcome, 
your efforts are of no use to us." 

Let me say to the Administration, rather than saying no, give us a chance to work 
with you. If we are able to cooperate, perhaps we will be successful in our efforts 
and at the end of this Congress we will have taken the first small steps to resolving 
the larger wilderness debate. I hope this could be the case. 

I appreciate the Chairman for allowing me the opportunity to testify today. I look 
forward to hearing the comments of the panelists today. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection, your full statement will be in the 
record and all of the statements given today in their entirety will 
be in the record, and anyone, of course, is free to abbreviate their 
statements if they're so inclined. 

We'll now hear from Congressman Cook. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MERRILL COOK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me the oppor- 
tunity to speak on this important issue regarding the conservation 
of the San Rafael Swell encompassed in H.R. 3625. The San Rafael 
Swell is certainly one of the most beautiful and ecologically diverse 
areas in the State of Utah, and it deserves to be conserved and pro- 
tected. 

I commend the Emery County Commissioners and my Utah col- 
leagues on the work they've put into this bill to create a sensible, 
balanced bill. Do I think H.R. 3625 solves the wilderness debate in 
Utah? No, I don't, but H.R. 3625 is a good initiative by local gov- 
ernment to work out the problems in their local area and, in this 
case, Emery County, Utah. This is a good start toward resolving 
wilderness and public land management issues in Utah. 

As we consider H.R. 3625, we know this is a solution that will 
drastically improve conditions and habitat in Emery County while 
preserving ecologically sensitive and vital areas within the San 
Rafael Swell. We also don't know that we'll have a lot more work 
to do. H.R. 3625 is a good approach toward balancing economic and 
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recreation opportunities, which is important to the citizen of my 
district in the Salt Lake Valley, while preserving this wilderness 
may be the most diverse and beautiful areas of the Swell, which 
is also important to my constituents. H.R. 3625 preserves one of 
the largest bighorn sheep herds in the State through the creation 
of the San Rafael National Conservation Area. 

This designation of a National Conservation Area will allow the 
State to monitor and successfully manage the sheep herd while 
limiting and controlling access to this vital wildlife resource. H.R. 
3625 also will allow for vital restoration and conservation of many 
other habitats in the San Rafael Swell benefiting many species 
within the National Conservation Area. 

This bill creates more than 400,000 acres of wilderness as well 
as preserving many of the most vital and interesting areas from 
Utah's history. As open space continually declines due to popu- 
lation growth pressures, these areas will offer unique recreational 
and historical opportunities for generations. Many of these sites 
chronicle the important part mining had in Utah's economic devel- 
opment, as well as preserving and chronicling sites along the Out- 
law Trail within the Swell, which is a vital heritage for both Utah 
and the Nation. 

These areas deserve to be protected and shared as a remem- 
brance for ourselves and for future generations. By preserving 
these areas, we will preserve who we were. These can serve as an 
inspiration for future generations to achieve greater things than ei- 
ther we or our ancestors thought possible. 

Finally, H.R. 3625 fairly balances the economic needs of the peo- 
ple who make the San Rafael Swell area their home. We must re- 
member that any decision we make r^arding designation and 
management of public lands will have significant impact on these 
people. This bill remembers the people and their needs, as well 
putting forth a viable and vigorous management and preservation 
plan for the San Rafael Swell. 

This bill may not be perfect, and it doesn't claim to end the wil- 
derness debate in Utah, but it does balance the needs between 
preservation, wilderness, wildlife management, and human inter- 
action with public lands in the San Rafael Swell. I would call that 
a win for everyone, especially for the San Rafael Swell. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cook follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Merrill Cook, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Utah 

Thank you Mr Chairman for allowing me the opportunity to speak on this impor- 
tant issue regarding the conservation of the San Rafael Swell encompassed in H.R. 
3625. 

The San Rafael Swell is one of the most beautiful and ecologically diverse areas 
in the state of Utah, and deserves to be conserved and protected. I commend the 
Emery County Commissioners and my Utah colleagues on the work they have put 
into this bill to create a sensible, balanced bill. Do I think H .R. 3625 solves the Wil- 
derness debate in Utah? No I don't. But, H.R. 3625 is a good initiative by local gov- 
ernment to work out the problems in their local area, in this case Emery County, 
Utah. This is a good start towards resolving Wilderness and public lands manage- 
ment issues in Utah, and as we consider H.R. 3625 we know this is a solution that 
will drastically improve conditions and habitat in Emery county, while preserving 
ecologically sensitive and vital areas within the San Rafael Swell. We also know we 
have more work to do. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Congressman Cook. 
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Questions for Senator Bennett and Congressman Cook? 

Let me just say this: I think they both hit upon one point that 
has to be made, and that is the BLM wilder ness- park wilderness 
issue; this bill does not resolve it, but it is a step. It is one step 
into the issue. It would be an incremental step. It finally would 
break the logjam, and I honestly think that if we don't seem to be 
able to take it all in one bite, that this should be a very logical ap- 
proach to do it— somewhat tying into what Governor Leavitt will 
probably testify to when he walks in about a step forward, and 
think this is a very progressive way. 

The gentlemen from American Samoa. 

Mr. Faleomavaego. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any questions, 
only to compliment Senator Bennett and Congressman Cook for 
their fine statements. 

Given the fact that the whole approach is now being taken from 
our good friend. Congressman Cannon, the proposed legislation 
takes into full consideration the views and the concerns of the local 
communities who will be directly affected by this legislation. 

And as you had noted earlier also, I think the statement of Gov- 
ernor Leavitt reaffirms the concept that is now being proposed is 
that we do this on an incremental basis. I'm curious to see how 
we're going to do this, and, hopefully, that our friends from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management will have their points of view taken in 
consideration, if this is possible and feasible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank both Senator Ben- 
nett and Congressman Cook for their testimonies. 

Mr. Hansen. Congressman Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just reiterate what I've said many times in the past. I 
deeply appreciate the intellect, and capability, and camaraderie we 
have in this delegation and I want to thank Senator Bennett and 
Congressman Cook for coming in and sharing their thoughts with 
us. We certainly look forward to working with them as well as with 
you, Mr. Chairman, on this bill and I appreciate your efforts to 
come over here today. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Nevada, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons. Mr. Chairman, thanks. 

I had only one question relating to the exercise of water rights 
by the Federal Government here. Perhaps either Senator Bennett 
or Congressman Cook could address the issue of water rights or 
perhaps the author of the bill. But, I'm curious as to— it's under 
section 407, Senator— whether or not the Federal Government ac- 
quiring a water right in that section would preempt State Water 
Right laws on the beneficial use of those water rights. 

Senator Bennett. No, it would not. 

Mr. Gibbons. That's all. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Senator Bennett, we appreciate you being with us today. We 
know you're busy and have things to do. Thanks so much for com- 
ing over to our side. We appreciate it. We'll look forward to hear- 
ings when your bill is introduced on the other side. 

Senator Bennett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Congressman Cook, would you like to join us on the dais? We are 
privileged to have you here. We know you have other things to do, 
but if you have time, we'd love to have you. 

Mr. Cook. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I'd love 
to. I do have responsibilities with the Aviation and Banking. 

Mr. Hansen. I understand. 

We'll now turn to the next panel, the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, a Utah native, Pat Shea. We're glad that Pat 
could be with us. Senator Mike Dmitrich, one of my old colleagues 
from way back, will be with us on this panel; Emery County Com- 
missioners Randy J oh nson, Kent Peterseon, and Bevan Wilson. If 
you'd all like to come forward and take your places, we'd appreciate 
it. 

At the r^uest of Director Shea, we'll ask the Utah folks to go 
first. So, Mike, are you ready? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE DMITRICH, STATE SENATOR, 
STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Dmitrich. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. We'll turn to Mike. Let me say that we normally 
operate under a 5-minute rule, and that is our rule in this Com- 
mittee, and that thing right in front of you is just like a traffic 
light: green you start; yellow you wrap up, and red, I gavel you 
down, which really won't happen today because I want to hear your 
testimony, but if you could stay it close to that area, I'd really ap- 
preciate it. 

Senator Dmitrich, we'll hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Dmitrich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee. It is of great pleasure that I address you today. I 'm ad- 
dressing you on an issue of great importance, not only to my con- 
stituents, but to all the American people. 

In Emery County, a county bigger than some New England 
States, lies one of the last great undiscovered national treasures, 
the San Rafael Swell— a place where the shores are long, vanished 
oceans. At every turn, there are signs of ancient J urassic eras. 
Through the Swell passes the Old Spanish Trail, and cowboys can 
still be seen working. It is an area rich in biodiversity, both plant 
and animal. However, like many areas in the West, it is rich not 
only in beauty, but mineral wealth, grazing potential, and other 
uses which make human life possible. 

For decades, the various user groups have been also, literally, at 
war. Many groups on all sides have staked out extreme positions 
over which they have declared no compromise, no surrender, no 
quarter asked, none given. The result has been an area in manage- 
rial confusion. Such a situation is extremely difficult for local elect- 
ed officials, and local area resource managers from the State and 
Federal agencies. 

However, not all voices have been strident and unyielding. Envi- 
ronmentalists, resource people, recreation groups from both in and 
out of the area have spent, literally, thousands of hours forging a 
plan to manage the San Rafael Resource Area in a sensible and 
thoughtful way. 
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You have before you H.R. 3625, which is a legislative embodi- 
ment of that effort and an emblem of their dedication to reason and 
compromise. It is a commitment from both the citizens of Carbon 
and Emery Counties, and those who don't live there, but who loves 
those lands to care for them and to use them responsibly now and 
forever. There are those who can, and will, cite the specifics better 
than I . 

However, let me state that H.R. 3625 creates approximately 
630,000 acres of National Conservation Area from which industrial 
development will be banned, but in which conventional tourism and 
livestock will be allowed. In addition, over 300,000 acres would 
place in the wilderness or primitive designations. Again, I will 
leave the real details to others, but what I want to do is give you 
some reasons to vote for this proposal and not a blanket wilderness 
designation. 

For those who constituency lies east of the hundredth meridian, 
voting for wilderness always seems a safe and popular vote. How- 
ever, as all of us who answer to the voters know what appears pop- 
ular today can turn to voter resentment and anger tomorrow. If 
you enact, as some would have you do, a simple blanket wilderness 
designation for the San Rafael, the law of unintended consequence 
may begin to work with a vengeance. 

First of all, since wilderness precludes many kinds of game man- 
agement techniques, such as providing salt or water bubblers, you 
may be causing great harm to the just reemerging bighorn sheep 
herd found on the Swell. You will hear testimony on that later. It 
goes against our intuition, but some of those species cannot any 
longer survive without human intervention. A game manager sup- 
ports this proposal. 

Often wilderness precludes most kinds of archaeological work 
which would be criminal in this area so rich in Native American 
history. It may also mandate the destruction of some historical 
sites because they are the works of the "hand of man." Further- 
more, since the only allowed means of travel in wilderness areas 
are foot and horseback, many of the wonders of this area will be 
denied to your constituents who are elderly and handicapped. 
Those people deserve access to the lands as well. 

What might appear to be easy vote has many land mines in it. 
In the end, your constituents will be grateful that you took the 
thoughtful approach and did what is right for people and animals, 
for history and for culture, and for the opportunity to enjoy the 
land which they, hopefully, journey to my State senate district. 

That said, let me state that I am not an opponent of wilderness 
designation. Some of the earlier proposals did have too little wilder- 
ness. There must be pristine and quiet places in the evermore hec- 
tic world where a person can enjoy nature as God created it. 

Please note that an area larger than Rhode Island has been ex- 
cluded from mineral development, and I am happy to say that 
there are several wilderness designations as part of the overall 
plan, but these are designations thoughtfully done, rather than 
done as part of a cynical numbers game. These areas contain the 
type of scenic wonders the original sponsor of the 1964 Wilderness 
Act had in mind. Besides, I have great sympathies with endan- 
gered species. 
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I am a rural Demcxirat that has survived the legislative prcxess 
in the State of Utah for 30 years. 

[Laughter.] 

I can tell you this battle has been going on during that greater 
part of my 30 years of service. It is time for this battle to end. It 
IS time to, finally, say no to narrow interests, and to say yes to the 
vast majority of Americans who know in their hearts that there's 
room for all of us. It is time to do the right thing, instead of the 
easy thing, for the wildlife, for the people of Emery County, for the 
people of the State of Utah, and all of America. 

Thank you for this opportunity, and thank you. Chairman Han- 
sen, for allowing this hearing. I have also submitted with my testi- 
mony of copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution 2, which I sponsored 
in the State legislature which had both hearings in the House and 
Senate and passed with only 6 negative votes out of the 104 legisla- 
tors. 

It is my pleasure to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dmitrich may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Were you the sponsor of that bill. Senator? 

Senator Dmitrich. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. And that passed? Out of 104, only 6 opposed it? 

Senator Dmitrich. There were six negative votes. 

Mr. Hansen. And that was in favor of Congressman Cannon's 
bill? 

Senator Dmitrich. Yes. That is in favor— the senate resolution 
has all the stuff that Congressman Cannon has in his bill. 

Mr. Hansen. So, in effect, the State legislature is solidly behind 
this legislation? 

Senator Dmitrich. Solidly. 

Mr. Hansen. The people of Utah, in other words? 

Senator Dmitrich. I n fact, the negative votes— there was not any 
testimony given in the senate. It was just a negative vote. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Senator Dmitrich. We appreciate you 
being here. 

Chairman of the Emery County Commissioners, Randy j ohnson. 
The time is yours, sir. 

STATEMENT OF RANDY J OHNSON, CHAIRMAN, EMERY 
COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 

Mr. j OHNSON. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. Can you pull that mike just a little closer? 

Mr. j OHNSON. I will do that. 

Can I just make one point very quickly for the sake of everyone 
here that, while the San Rafael was most aptly named after earlier 
users of the Spanish Trail and most rightly would be pronounced 
San Rafael, in deference to the wonderful mix between human her- 
itage and the beautiful land, we've always called it the San Rafael 
and it must be the San Rafael. It's just as true and natural as 
"Easter," in which most of you would think back here in this part 
of the Nation is some sort of a down-easter wind, but it really 
means rolling Easter eggs and having a picnic on Easter weekend 
down in the desert. So these things mixed with this land, and I 
wanted to make that point very quickly. 
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Mr. Hansen. I won't comment at this time. 

Mr. J OHNSON. Thank you very much. 

[Laughter.] 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today on this 
important bill. I have spent a great deal of time trying to think of 
what I might say to you which would portray how important, I be- 
lieve, that this new approach to public lands management really is. 

I'm chairman of the Emery County Board of Commissioners. I'm 
also chairman of the Utah Association of Counties, Public Lands 
Oversight Committee; a member of the National Association of 
Counties Public Lands Steering Committee, and chairman of the 
Rural Public Lands County Council. I am also chairman of the 
board of directors of the Utah Lands Foundation, a resolution-ori- 
ented environmental organization based in Utah, and I'll speak 
mostly from that perspective today. 

Obviously, public lands issues consume a great amount of my 
time. I want you to understand that I believe that what is before 
you is truly a remarkable landmark bill. H.R. 3625 has the poten- 
tial to change the entire field of discussion and could lead us into 
an era of public lands problem solving if we willing to let it. The 
challenge would be in prying ourselves loose of the stalemate we 
have created. 

As stated in an April 14, 1998 Desert News editorial "Perhaps 
a miracle, a big one at that, would move key players off dead cen- 
ter or more accurately from the outer extremes." I am here today 
to ask you for that big miracle. I must also ask the question, if 
there is a general refusal to come to the table and look for solu- 
tions, then what kind of future have we defined for ourselves? Isn't 
it time to reevaluate our public lands management philosophy? I 
believe that we must ask ourselves what kind of war have we cre- 
ated and who benefits. 

I assert to you that the Emery County plan solves problems. It 
address the needs of all stakeholders. It works for the best good of 
the land itself, and most importantly, it is a manageable plan. 
Surely, this is a wonderful opportunity to move away from the 
stalemate described so well by the Desert News. 

Emery County has searched that natural history and human her- 
itage are just as important and deserving of protection and recogni- 
tion as our scenic vistas. We also believe that the current status 
of protection, and the current status of polarization and acreage 
quotas is harmful— harmful to the land, harmful to the people who 
use and enjoy the land, and harmful to the Nation. Certainly, we 
are capable of prescribing a management philosophy that meets the 
needs of the land while assuring that we can also carefully manage 
the resources which come from the lands. We believe that Emery 
County has done just that. 

H.R. 3625 is the only proposal that protects the entire San 
Rafael Swell. It is the only proposal that provides specific protec- 
tion to one of Utah's largest herds of bighorn sheep. It is the only 
proposal that has started from the land upward drawing nearly all 
stakeholders to the table. And it is the only land management pro- 
posal that recognizes all the values of the land and works for truly 
manageable preservation of all those values. The National Heritage 
Area part of the plan addresses the wonderful blend of man and 
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nature which is unique to the San Rafaei. Here the footprints of 
history trace themseives across the rugged beauty of the Sweii. Di- 
nosaur remains scatter the area, focusing on the Cieveiand-Lioyd 
Dinosaur Quarry, one of the iargest sources of fossii remains in the 
worid. There is aiso ampie evidence of eariy and Native American 
cuitures throughout the heritage area with many exampies of their 
wonderfui history preserved in rock art. 

Further, the heritage of the eariy settiers of this harsh and un- 
forgiving iand is woven into the area, and is every much as deserv- 
ing of protection as recognition as the rocks surrounding them. 
Such treasures as Sid's Leaps, Swasey's Cabin, and Tempi e Moun- 
tain are as much a part of the San Rafaei Sweii as sand, and wind, 
and deep canyon draws. The Heritage Area works to identify and 
protect these and other wonderfui sites for the enjoyment of aii 
who come to the Sweii San Rafaei. 

Few other pi aces in the worid can provide such an ampie suppiy 
of heritage sites. Access to these destinations wiii be accompiished 
by means of existing and iong-used roads and traiis. Most impor- 
tantiy, the ever-increasing fiow of tourists wiii find a greatiy en- 
hanced visit to San Rafaei Sweii whiie we are abie to better man- 
age the fiow of peopie and better protect the more pristine of the 
San Rafaei iands. This wonderfui biend of man and his worid is the 
very heart and soui of this pian. Tracking the various footprints of 
naturai history and human heritage through the San Rafaei Sweii 
gives the breath of iife of these iands and causes aii who become 
hooked by the excitement and mystery of the area to take some 
share of ownership in the process of preservation and protection. 

it is a user-friendiy pian, and everyone benefits from its manage- 
abie approach. The Nationai Conservation Area works to preserve 
the more pristine areas of the San Rafaei, and various ieveis of pro- 
tection as dictated by the iand itseif. in more than 600,000 acres, 
the NCA not oniy inciudes huge tracks of wiiderness designation, 
but it goes weii beyond wiiderness and its protective iayers. it rec- 
ognizes the iargest bighorn sheep herd in Utah and makes provi- 
sions to manage and protect that wonderfui resource, it aiso with- 
draws the entire San Rafaei Sweii from oii driiiing, timbering, and 
mining. 

Some wiii say we have withdrawn protection from many acres. 
What they realiy mean is that we are protecting those iands in 
ways other than wiiderness— ways that are just as permanent, just 
as effective, and in many cases, much more protective than wiider- 
ness. Another criticism is that wiiderness is permanent. Other pro- 
tections are not. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we are here before you to seek congressionai 
designation which wouid make this hybrid eagie system manage- 
ment concept permanent, providing protection for the San Rafaei 
Sweii for many generations to come. 

if you say the sand iands of the San Rafaei need protecting, we 
say we agree, if you say there needs to be a wiiderness experience 
avaiiabie to anyone who seeks it, we say we agree, if you say we 
shouid preserve some of our precious iands for future generations, 
we say we agree, if you say there are some areas where no new 
roads shouid be buiit, and no new mining shouid occur, we say we 
agree, but if you say that wiiderness is the oniy way to achieve 
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these things, then we say, we do not agree. We believe that we 
must reevaluate our public lands management philosophy. We 
must look at the conflict we have created, and ask ourselves where 
are we going and who benefits. 

I close my testimony with the words of Thomas J efferson directly 
from walls of thej efferson Memorial: "I am not an advocate for fre- 
quent changes in laws and constitutions, but laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind. As 
that becomes more developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries 
are made, new truths discovered, and manners and opinions 
change, with the change of circumstances institutions must ad- 
vance also to keep up with the times." 

And I ask you once again for the big miracle. Let us move to a 
new hybrid form of manageable protection. Let us accomplish the 
purposes of the San Rafael Swell National Heritage Conservation 
Area. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. J ohnson may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Excellent testimony. Thank you. 

Commissioner Petersen. We'll turn time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF KENT PETERSEN, EMERY COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr. Kent Petersen. Thank you. Chairman Hansen. I appreciate 
being here, members of the committee. 

Most of the people in my county live along between the moun- 
tains of the Los Plato and the San Rafael Swell to our east. Now 
much of our wealth comes from these mountains. Our water comes 
from these mountains. Our coal is in these mountains, but our 
hearts are in the San Rafael Swell. It's where we go when we want 
to be alone, and it's where we take our visitors when we want to 
show them something special. And when our people leave for a 
time and come home, the Swell is the first place they want to visit. 
The San Rafael Swell is a land of scenic beauty, but it is much 
more than this. It has a unique history and heritage. 

Remnants of the early Americans abound throughout the Swell. 
Butch Cassidy and the Robbers Roost frequented the Swell. Cow- 
boys have managed their herds on the Swell from the early 1870's 
until today, and abandoned uranium mines remind us of the Atom- 
ic Era. 

Now we know these are public lands belonging to the people of 
the United States. We support the right of the people all around 
this country to be able to visit these lands and have a say in the 
way they are managed, but we feel very strongly that those of us 
who live next to these lands and who have spend our lifetimes on 
or near them, must have a large say in how these lands are man- 
ag^. 

Now the citizens of my county have a long history of caring for 
the land. In the late 1890's and early 1900's a person could tell a 
location, from the valley floor, of the sheep and cattle herds on the 
mountains by the clouds of dust they kicked up from the severely 
eroded lands. Local citizens petitioned the government for the es- 
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tablishment of the Manti National Forest, and now these lands are 
once again very productive. 

In 1992, Project 2000, a Coalition for Utah's Future, a broad- 
based public interest organization, decided to try to resolve the 
Utah Wilderness issue. Emery County volunteered to be the pilot 
county for this effort. We met with a widely diverse group of stake- 
holders to see if we could come to a consensus resolution. 

The stakeholders include State and national environmental 
groups, extractive industries, ORV users, ranchers, government 
agencies and local citizens. We worked for about two years and 
didn't reach consensus because the debate changed to be focused on 
FI .R. 1745 and the sides became polarized. 

Flowever, these discussions provided the impetus for the develop- 
ment of this bill. We decided if we were going to have a say in our 
destiny we would have to become proactive and seek workable solu- 
tions. 

While meeting with Project 2000, we found that our goals for the 
land were not all that different from most of the environmental 
community. We all wanted the San Rafael to remain forever as it 
is today. The differences were in how we were to accomplish our 
goal. 

We determined we all wanted the land protected, but we also 
found that wilderness was not the only method and is often not the 
best method. It is, in fact, a non-management tool. We studied var- 
ious protection methods and determined that a national conversa- 
tion area with various protection schemes inside the boundary 
would the most effective method for managing the Swell. 

And NCA provides protection for about 630,000 acres; and inside 
this area are wilderness, semi-primitive nonmotorized areas, an 
ACEC to protect the view from Interstate 70 and the Desert Big- 
horn Sheep Management Area. There are also wilderness and semi- 
primitive areas outside the NCA in both Carbon and Emery Coun- 
ties. 

Now the Desert Bighorn Area provides protection for the sheep 
while allowing Utah DWR all the tool it ne^s to keep the herd via- 
ble. Careful management is necessary for this. It also provides for 
watchable wildlife areas, scientific study of the sheep and edu- 
cational opportunities for the public. 

The semi-primitive areas provide the ideal management condi- 
tions for several areas in the San Rafael Swell. They provide for 
the wilderness experience while recognizing existing conditions. 

Now most of the FI.R. 1500 areas in the Swell are protected with- 
in the NCA either as wilderness or semi -primitive areas or by the 
NCA itself. Additional areas are protected outside of the NCA as 
both wilderness and semi-primitive. These designations protect the 
land while recognizing existing conditions. 

I am sure that after careful study you will agree that FI.R. 3625 
is the ideal management tool for the San Rafael Swell and for all 
of Emery and Carbon Counties in Utah. Let's try a new solution 
for an old problem. 

And I thank you again. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kent Petersen may be found at 
end of hearing.] 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Commissioner Petersen. Before you 
leave the mike, though, I've often been interested in the poem you 
have about the San Rafael Swell. So I 'll take the prerogative of the 
Chair and ask you if you'd I ike to read that. 

Mr. Kent Petersen. Well, I thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. I'm disobeying one of the cardinal rules of a cowboy poet by 
appearing without my hat, but: 

"I remember the first time I saw him, kind of hanging around by 
the store. His arms and his legs were both sunburned, and his nose 
was all peeled and sore. His boots had soles like a waffle, tacky 
shorts that had long since seen their best, and he wore an old 
faded bluet-shirt with a big 'Save the whales' on his chest. 

"Now he looked like just a regular feller with maybe a story to 
tell, and he asked if I could please help him to check out the San 
Rafael Swell. We jumped in my four-wheel drive pickup and went 
out to take a look at the place, and I could tell that he liked the 
desert, from the looks that he got on his face. 

"When we got to our first grazing allotment, I stopped the pickup 
and sat there to wait. It was his job, because of where he was sit- 
ting, to get out and open the gate. He got back in and was cussing, 
and when I looked down I started to hoot. He hadn't looked where 
he was stepping, and he had green stuff all over his boot. 

"And then he explained how he didn't like cattle, said they 
should be banned from the land. They ruined the wilderness expe- 
rience. Kind of hard for an old cowboy to understand, but I showed 
him the canyons and pinnacles caused by erosion from millenniums 
untold, and we marveled at the colors and stillness as we watched 
nature's beauties unfold. 

"We saw signs of the old ones, the Freemont, who left their mes- 
sages carved in the stone, and we saw diggings left by the miners 
and some petrified dinosaur bones. We saw the remains of an old 
homestead cabin right next to a cool flowing spring. We showed 
how this land could be helpful and the next season heartless and 
mean. 

"We got back to town, and I left him. I forgot him, and I'm sure 
he forgot about me, and then I saw him about a month later on 
the late evening news on TV. He explained how this land should 
be set aside as a wilderness for backpackers and friends and get 
rid of those cows and the cowboys and those four-wheel drive trails. 

"It seemed like a lot of folks listened. They were starved for the 
touch of the land. They just wanted a place to be all alone. It was 
a feeling we could all understand. They got to thinking of us as in- 
truders. It was their land they wanted to preserve. It was theirs, 
and we no longer belonged on it. We'd been here for as long as we 
deserved. 

"Well, we talked to our Senators and Congressmen, explained in 
detail of our fight. We wrote letters and talked to each other. We 
put up one hell of a fight. We thought for a while we were winning. 
We held rallies and parades with our friends, but, just like it says 
in the good book, eventually all things have to end. 

"We Tost, but I guess it's been all right. There's plenty of things 
here to do. We now live on a big reservation, and they put all the 
cows in the zoo." 

[Laughter.] 
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Mr. Hansen. Very well done. 

Commissioner Wilson, thank you for being with us. We'll turn 
the time to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF BEVAN K. WILSON, EMERY COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr. Wilson. My pleasure. 

Chairman Hansen, Ranking Member and members of the Sub- 
committee, ladies and gentlemen, I come before you today as an 
Emery County Commission and as a native Democrat of Emery 
County. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on a matter that is 
of vital importance to all of us. 

During the debate on the 1996 Utah wilderness bill. Senator Bill 
Bradley raised a question that is central to my discussion today. 
Senator Bradley asked, "How do we achieve a balanced, reasonable 
plan for conserving America's natural heritage while providing op- 
portunities for economic growth and development across our public 
lands?" This is a question that we in Emery County have been pon- 
dering for over a decade. 

The 10,000 citizens of Emery County live on tiny islands of pri- 
vate land surrounded by a sea of public land. Nine of the every ten 
acres are owned and controlled by government, either Federal or 
State. These lands not only surround us; they sustain us. Water is 
our most limited and precious natural resource. Every drop of 
water we use comes from public land. Ranching is our dominant 
agricultural enterprise. Much of the forage for our livestock comes 
from BLM or Forest Service land. 

Emery County is the No. 1 coal -producing county in Utah. Most 
of our coal comes from Federal coal leases. Public land has always 
provided most of our recreational opportunities, and our growing 
industry is inseparably tied to those lands. 

Public land issues have always been important to us, but they 
assumed a new importance during the BLM wilderness inventory 
process. Hundreds of local citizens attended public hearings and of- 
fered comments on the wilderness EIS. Since that time public land 
issues have occupied most of the county commissioners' time. 

Suffice it to say, the commissioners and Public Lands Council 
met with numerous stakeholder groups, listened to hours of testi- 
mony, held dozens of meetings, and considered every conceivable 
land protection strategy before developing our proposal. I wish to 
make it clear that H.R. 3625 is our proposal. We are deeply in- 
debted to the Utah congressional delegation for helping us express 
our wishes in legislative language. 

What does H.R. 3625 do? First, it protects public land. It bans 
mining, logging, tar sands development, and oil and gas exploration 
on approximately one million acres. Some would have you believe 
that this bill somehow lessens existing protection. It does not. It 
protects lands now identified by the BLM as Wilderness Study 
Areas. It protects land in the center of the San Rafael Swell that 
are not identified as Wilderness Study areas. It provides specific 
protection to the Sid's Mountain Area, which is home to one of 
Utah's largest bighorn sheep herds. 

Second, H.R. 3625 sets the stage for a tourist industry that re- 
spects the environment and local culture. It does this by blending 
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a National Heritage Area with a carefully selected mix of protective 
measures, including wilderness. Some paint tourism as the answer 
to all of southern Utah's environmental and economic problems, 
and wilderness as the ultimate tourist attraction. 

I have no doubt that tourism will assume a growing importance 
in Emery County's economy. Emery County is pretty close to 
Utah's population center. A visitor from Salt Lake City can spend 
his entire vacation in Emery County without even having to pur- 
chase fuel locally. If we base tourism industry on traditional "wind- 
shield" tourism, we will have to attract a huge number of visitors 
because per capita spending will be so low. 

We don't want to do that. That type of tourism would severely 
impact our public lands and compromise our cherished rural life- 
style. We hope to develop "value-added" tourism which will provide 
an enhanced experience to a smaller number of visitors. A National 
Heritage Area is a natural fit for that type of tourism. Protective 
designations, such as the Bighorn Sheep Management Area, also 
provides opportunities for sustainable tourism. 

The Bighorn Sheep Management Area was developed in coopera- 
tion with wildlife managers and land managers primarily to protect 
the sheep and their habitat. The Area also provides unique oppor- 
tunities for visitors to view bighorn sheep. Recently two Public 
Land Council members were explaining their concept to a National 
Public Radio reporter, while traveling through the Buckhorn Draw. 

As if on cue, a herd of 13 bighorns moved out a gully, up a cliff 
face, and paused on top of a large boulder. The reporter was 
thrilled by his first encounter with bighorns in the wild. Guides 
and outfitters will be able to provide that experience to others, in 
perpetuity, if we adopt a plan that manages both lands and people. 
The bighorn sheep area is only one example of the sustainable, 
value-added tourism opportunities created by this H.R. 3625. 

I repeat Senator Bradley's question, "How do we achieve a bal- 
anced, reasonable plan for conserving America's natural heritage 
while providing opportunities for economic growth and development 
across our public lands?" I believe that H.R. 3625 comes closer to 
answering that question than any proposal yet offered. 

Emery County's public lands and its culture are inseparably 
linked. Our lands and culture have survived the rise and demise 
of free-range grazing. They have survived the uranium boom and 
bust. They have survived the roller coaster trend of the coal econ- 
omy. The question yet to be answered is: Can they survive tourism 
and the service-based economy of the New West? Our challenges 
are great. We believe that H.R. 3625 will help us meet those chal- 
lenges now and in the future. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Commissioner. We appreciate your tes- 
timony. 

We are honored to have Pat Shea, Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, with us. Director Shea met with us in Emery County 
and has been very good to work with in this issue. We appreciate 
you being with us. We'll turn the time to you. Director Shea. 
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STATEMENT OF PAT SHEA, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr. Shea. Thank you. I would like to submit a written statement 
that was provided to the Committee. 

Mr. Hansen. Without objection. 

Mr. Shea. And I will summarize that testimony. I do think H.R. 
3625 is predicated on a genuine local concern that is shared cer- 
tainly by this Administration for preservation, conservation, and 
interpretation of invaluable national assets; and the San Rafael 
Swell certainly is one of those. 

Indeed, many decades ago it was recognized as a area of great 
importance by my relatives who happened to help settle Emery 
County, and I should recognize that Bevan Wilson is a second cous- 
in, just so there's no confusion here, and it's sort of nice and sym- 
bolic that we've got the two Republicans sort of book-ended by the 
endangered species, Utah Democrats. 

I want to make a couple of points: The BLM does have two plans 
in place. One is the San Rafael Resource Management Plan, and 
the other is the Price Resource Area Management Framework 
Plan, and quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, one of the difficulties that 
we in the Bureau have had is how we try to reconcile those plans 
that are in place with the legislation. I don't say it's impossible, but 
we are still in the process of trying to do that, and much of my tes- 
timony will be focused on some areas of concern that we have. 

We are pleased that the legislation recognizes I think a very val- 
uable contribution that the Secretary of Interior, Mr. Babbitt, has 
introduced to the BLM process, and that is the Resource Advisory 
Committees. The RAC process I think has moved us away from the 
process of confrontation into recognized arenas of dialogue with 
each different group having a place at the table, to participate in 
that dialogue. 

And so I think that is an important principle; although, con- 
sistent with Congressman Canon's agility, he has introduced in it 
a new concept, and I think we need to discuss that new concept 
very much up front and see how it can be reconciled with the 1964 
Wilderness Act. 

So instead of doing something inadvertently that results in litiga- 
tion, I think we have an obligation to the people to deal with it di- 
rectly, and if indeed we are trying to amend the Wilderness Act by 
this legislation, we ought to recognize that. If we are not, then we 
ought to make a clear declaration that we are not, but we shouldn't 
inadvertently slip into it. 

No, it also creates or proposes a National Heritage Area, and we 
in the BLM certainly have had experience with National Heritage 
Areas, and we think they are very important models where the pre- 
dominance of the land that you are dealing with is in private own- 
ership. We don't think that that model necessarily has an imme- 
diate application where the predominant land is public land, as it 
is in the San Rafael Swell; not to say that there isn't something 
that can't be worked out there. 

Now, we do think, again, because of the importance, and I would 
say the fundamental conservative nature of recognizing past l^is- 
lation, namely the 1964 Wilderness Act; we believe as an adminis- 
tration that this bill inadvertently seeks to amend that Act, and 
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therefore the Department, the Secretary and I, would recommend 
the veto if this legislation was to become law. So I need to make 
that message very clear, that we in the present form would not be 
able to endorse this legislation and would recommend a veto on it. 

Now, having said that, like I said, I hope we can find some areas 
of engagement, and certainly our meeting in Emery County and 
our going out to the San Rafael Swell was a step in the right direc- 
tion. And I'd like to, for constructive purposes, mention a couple of 
things that, as the Director of BLM, I am more interested in trying 
to do. 

You'll notice the map there has stars which are designated as 
Heritage Areas, under this legislation. What I would like to do is 
enter into a Memorandum of Understanding with Emery and Car- 
bon County and see if we couldn't do a systematic survey to make 
sure that either under the existing framework, which I would point 
to as a San Rafael Resource Management Plan or the Price Re- 
source Area Management Framework Plan. 

We could provide the kind of protection— I don't think anybody 
disagrees that this area is vulnerable to an explosive growth in 
tourism and we need to have the infrastructure in there that al- 
lows to preserve those Heritage Areas. We just don't think we need 
to have the kind of legislation that's proposed, and reasonable peo- 
ple can disagree on that, but as an interim measure I would invite 
serious discussion and hopefully memorialization of that, of a 
Memorandum of Understanding, for a recognition by survey meth- 
od of those areas for heritage designation. 

I think within the bill itself, and I would point to section 105, 
there is not a clear delineation of what the relationship is between 
the Heritage Council, that is proposed, and the existing Resource 
Advisory Committee or the existing plans that have gone through 
the FLPMA process that is our organic Act. 

We also don't believe that the bill was clear on how the two coun- 
cils created under the Act would use or be obligated to use either 
NEPA process or FLPMA, and until there is clarity on that I think 
we need to be very cautious in this area. 

I also think we are trying to, in some senses, back door the prob- 
lem of the 2477 roads. On the map it says, "minor roads." Some 
of those roads are really river bottoms, and they may have been 
used as jeep trails, but I think the definition of a road is quite 
clear, and obviously that matter is being litigated, and I don't think 
we should by passing legislation attempt to— without clearly identi- 
fying the effort— to amend the law as to what a definition of a road 
is. And so we would respectfully request that the designation 
"minor roads" be taken off the map. 

Let me try to use an analogy. My grandmother was a school 
teacher in Emery County, and she is the one that taught me how 
to make ice cream; and I remember as a kid always sitting there 
turning the handle and putting more salt on it because that was 
going to make it freeze up a little quicker. 

And I would suggest that this legislation is a great formula for 
old-style, heavy cholesterol ice cream. I think we have decided for 
health reasons that perhaps old-style ice cream isn't always the 
healthiest thing. It certainly may taste the best, but I think frozen 
yogurt is a national standard, and I think we are obligated to stick 
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with the national standard unless we choose at a national level to 
change it. 

And so, with all due respect, I come down on the side of frozen 
yogurt, and my friends from Emery County are proposed old-fash- 
ioned ice cream; and you are all are going to have to decide, and 
it's certainly within your power, under Article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, to amend it; but if you are going to set a national standard 
of ice cream, let's call it "ice cream." Let's not try to kid ourselves 
and say that we are really are serving frozen yogurt when it's not 
frozen yogurt. 

So that may be an abstraction, but I think people of Utah will 
understand it, and I would be open to any questions you might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shea may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The gentleman from American Samoa, for a question to the 
panel. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been sitting here listening to the various testimonies, and 
without question, there has been a lot of issues brought forth for 
the Subcommittee's consideration, and a lot of times I think the 
members of the Committee are bothered by the fact that sometimes 
there are friends from downtown at the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment who tend to dictate things from Washington, but never really 
have been out there in the western country to find out what it 
means to have cow manure under your boots or something of that 
sort. 

And I'd like to ask Mr. Shea, as a native Utahan, you are quite 
familiar with this area that is being considered in this proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. Shea. I should also recognize that at one point in my legal 
career I represented Carbon County, and they sued Emery County 
over coal royalty disputes, and it was a sort of Hatfield and McCoy 
dispute, and it's a sign of the changing times that Mike Dmitrich, 
a known Utah Democrat from Carbon County, is now representing 
Emery County. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Shea, I notice in your statement that 
you made an interesting observation about the proposed legislation, 
that basically the provisions and the concept underlining the pro- 
posed legislation is in reference to how we deal with wilderness 
areas among the eastern seaboard States, where privately owned 
lands are predominant, and the futures of how we do this federally 
in terms of resolving some of the problems. 

And you are suggesting in your statement here that the basic ru- 
diments of this legislation really touch on the concerns of private 
landowners without touching on the fact that major portions of the 
State is federally owned land. And I think we go back to this same 
issue that I know that our good chairman has been very concerned 
about is the fact that so many of our western States are owned 
practically by the Federal Government, as opposed to so many of 
our eastern States who don't have this problem of Federal owner- 
ship. 
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And I noticed also in your statement that when it comes to feder- 
ally owned lands, you are talking about all of America versus the 
State of Utah. And our good friends from Utah are saying, "Look, 
the place is in our State. Why can't we have an approach where 
there is a balanced approach to development as well as preserving 
the environment?" I think this is basically where we are at. 

And my good friend Mr. Cannon proposes, hopefully, a balanced 
approach. I noticed that Senator Bennett commented earlier that 
the provisions to this bill is in compliance in his opinion— in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Wilderness Act of 1964. Would 
you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Shea. I respectfully disagree. Again, I think what we are try- 
ing to do in designating some portions of it as semi-primitive and 
then making exceptions as to mechanical or mechanized use of the 
wilderness area, we are inadvertently or indirectly amending the 
1964 Act. So I would respectfully disagree. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I also noted in your statement that you did 
list several of the current Federal enactments: the Archeological 
Resources Protection Act, the Clean Air Act, the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act, the NEPA, the FLPMA, the Environmental Impact State- 
ments, whatever else that is thrown in there. 

Now I noticed Mr. Cannon's bill does note those Federal laws, 
and in your statement you suggest that it doesn't put enough teeth 
really in saying whether or not these Federal laws can fully apply 
to the proposed bill. 

Am I wrong in 

Mr. Shea. No, you are correct in that. I think, quite frankly, 
that's probably one of the most difficult problems Congress faces 
today is finding ways with new legislation, like Mr. Cannon's, as 
to how it relates to past legislation. And that's why I said I really 
felt my testimony was a fairly conservative statement, because it 
does seem to me a very important, conservative principle that you 
don't invent something entirely new. It has a relationship to what 
preceded it, and in this bill that's unclear. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Now, as I recall, three or four years ago I 
personally attended, along with my good friend from New York, 
with Chairman Flansen— we had a field hearing in Salt Lake City 
on the proposed rule in this bill that the chairman then introduced. 
And I was under the clear impression that the Bureau of Land 
Management is supposedly working very closely with the various 
factions in Utah, politically, socially, economically. 

And where are we? I mean, why the continuation of the problems 
that we are faced with? This is about the fifth bill that is being in- 
troduced now in trying to resolve this impasse. I n your honest opin- 
ion, is the Bureau of Land Management, with all its resources, sin- 
cerely trying to resolve this with the leaders of Utah? 

Mr. Shea. I believe it is. I think one of the frank problems we 
have in Utah is that when people indicate that everybody has been 
invited to the table, that may be an accurate statement as to a por- 
tion of the meal, but they're certainly not there for the preparation 
of the meal. 

And I think it's important to recognize, from the BLM's perspec- 
tive, that if you are going to have a guest, they have a right, I be- 
lieve, under the Federal Constitution, to participate not only in the 
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dessert or the main course, but also in the preparation. And I think 
it's in the preparation where there has been an absence of rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I also noticed that you commented about the 
two management plans in place by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment with its current efforts to deal or address these two basic 
areas, the San Rafael Swell. May I ask you: Was there an Indian 
name in place before the Spaniards came into this place? 

Mr. Shea. Undoubtedly there was. Unfortunately, at least the 
pre-European entry into North America name was never captured, 
so undoubtedly the natives at the time had a term for it, but I don't 
know that we in the modern era know what that term was. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, do you think there will be a 
problem that we can introduce a bill to change the name San 
Rafael Swell to the real true Native American name that it should 
have designated? I am just curious about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my time is up, and I'll wait for another 
round. Thank you. 

Mr. FIansen. Gentlemen, thank you. 

The gentleman from Utah, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, I can't help looking at this group and being struck by 
a fact. On the wall in my office somebody has posted a joke that 
appeared in one of the offbeat Utah papers that had a sign saying, 
"Entering Utah. Next Democrat 436 miles." And yet, three-fifths of 
this pand is Democrats, and maybe the most remarkable thing is 
I think we can both characterize everyone on this pand as our 
friends. It's an interesting fact. 

I have to apologize, Randy, about infecting people with San 
Rafael because that's my problem, and it's not that I don't know 
that you say "San Rafael," but having spoken Spanish for some pe- 
riod of my life, I just fall into that pattern. It reminds of where my 
daughter is going to school in southern Virginia, at a town where 
most westerners would pronounce it "Buena Vista" but, you know, 
when two vowels go walking, the first one does the talking. In Vir- 
ginia, at least, they call it "Buna Vista" down there. The town is 
famous because that's where statewide apparently campaigns in 
Virginia begin with regularity. 

Let me begin by commending the pand. I appreciate the efforts 
that have gone in. I would like to point out that ice cream is not 
yogurt. They are two different things, and you can enjoy them both, 
if you like yogurt. 

[Laughter.] 

Let me begin by asking some questions, and there's one other 
thing I wanted to say just as a matter of preparatory comment. I 
believe it was the Deseret News recently, Pat, you talked about do- 
minion and stewardship; and frankly, that is what I would— you 
also referred to yourself as a conservationist, which is something 
I— I view myself as that— and frankly, I believe that if we can 
move forward in the context of weighing the concepts inherent in 
those three words: this is, dominion, stewardship and conserva- 
tionist; I think we can make some progress. 

And frankly, I appreciate the clarity of your response to the bill 
and hope that we can have a continuing dialogue. You know, one 
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of the things that just concerns me is the continued reference to 
the fact that not everyone was invited to participate in this process. 

I am not sure that if we asked the county commissioners who were 
reaching out to people or you, Mr. Chairman— I am inclined to ask 
you why you think people weren't involved, because I know of 
many, many outreach attempts to everyone that has an interest 
down there. 

I am not sure that all of them decided they wanted to come to 
the full dinner or even the preparation, but why is it you think 
that people were not involved in this discussion or involved in only 
a limited way? 

Mr. Shea. Certainly, on my time in Utah, most recently when we 
were in Carbon and Emery County, I had discussions with people, 
particularly from the conservation community who were not part of 
the preparation, didn't know about the preparation. At a point at 
which it had been formulated, they were then invited to make com- 
ment and, quite frankly, didn't feel they were welcome at the table, 
but were going through somewhat of a formalistic "now is your 5 
minutes to make a statement on it," and then, "thank you very 
much." 

Now I want to quickly add, and I specifically want to address the 
three county commissioners, I think there's a real potential for a 
continued reach! ng-out process. And I think Governor Leavitt and 
the Utah delegation have made an effort in that direction, and I 
don't think we're back in 1992 and 1994 or 1996. I think we are 
making some progress, but there needs to be a chance for the 
Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance, for the Sierra Club, for other 
folks who, quite frankly, a few years ago were not entirely welcome 
in the area, to be engaged in a discussion on this. 

Mr. Cannon. Are you familiar with the attempts by the Commis- 
sion and by me to involve those two particular groups that you've 
referenced? 

Mr. Hansen. Could I ask the gentleman to suspend? Could I ask 
unanimous consent that the Governor of the State of Utah be al- 
lowed to sit on the dais? Is there objection? Hearing none, so or- 
dered. 

Back to the gentleman. 

Mr. Cannon. I think I missed my time again, but are you refer- 
ring particularly to the SU WA and Sierra Clubs, and are you famil- 
iar with our attempts— my attempts and the county commissioners' 
attempts— to draw them into the discussion? 

Mr. Shea. Congressman, as we were bouncing along the road to 
go out to the SwdI, you described for me the details that you had 
had as an outreach, and I certainly then and now commend you for 
that effort. All I am saying is that as the process was initially 
being formulated, there needed to have been more participation 
than there was. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me, at the end of my time, just ask— read a 
quote and ask— it may not be our fault that they were not at the 
table. SUWA ran an article in the May 30, 1994 issue of High 
Country News which stated that, "SUWA is unwilling to negotiate 
the issues, and the SUWA steers clear of consensus." Moreover, the 
ad encourages the use of lawsuits over consensus-building or advi- 
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sory committees, yet even states that "if this allows our critics to 
label us as extremists, then we are extremists." 

I mean, is it possible that we are never going to be able to draw 
the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance into this discussion? 

Mr. Shea. It's certainly possible. I don't think it's likely. 

Mr. Cannon. I n your mind will that be the end of the discussion? 
In other words, can this one group hold up any progress any 
progress in public lands in Utah? 

Mr. Shea. No. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, and I do have some other questions on 
the next round. 

Mr. Hansen. We'll have another round. I'll deviate from the 
questions at this time, and we'll call upon the Governor of the 
State of Utah to give his presentation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL O. LEAVITT, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF UTAH 

Governor Leavitt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My purpose today 
is to speak in support of the San Rafael National Heritage and 
Conservation Act. This is consistent with what I have believe was 
an important process question for us, and that we have been talk- 
ing about these issues related to public lands and wilderness now 
for more than 20 years, and we are making very little progress. 

I have called upon the citizens of our State to recognize that the 
most important thing that we can begin to do is to begin to agree 
on what we can agree on, and there are some important areas on 
which I think we can agree. 

I have been advocating the idea of using an incremental ap- 
proach. There are large tracts of wilderness that I believe everyone 
agrees upon, and I would very much hope that we could b^in to 
make wilderness. This would not be all the wilderness that is nec- 
essary. There is still a broad debate on how much and where it 
should be, but there is at least 250,000 acres on the table here 
from a community-up effort that's being offered as agreement, and 
it's my clear view that we should continue forward. 

There are some other very good ideas in this initiative that I am 
impressed with. The whole idea of being able to create the reserve 
for the bighorn sheep is a very exciting idea. I've got a prepared 
statement. In the interest of time. I'd just like to submit that and 
I'd like to respond to any questions that you would like to direct 
to me, but my purpose is to be here today to express my enthusi- 
astic support for moving forward on things on which we can agree. 

There are some very good innovations here that we should be 
taking very seriously. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Leavitt may be found at 
end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Without object, the entire testimony will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

I 'd ask the members of the Committee, as they direct their ques- 
tions, the Governor is willing to respond to questions as well as the 
panel which is before us at this time. 

I do appreciate your opening statement. Governor, and basically 
I feel that the legislation that has been put forth by Representative 
Cannon basically fills the need that you were talxing about years 
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ago as far as an incremental approach to this probelm. This is a 
step into it. 

It does not resolve all of the wilderness areas on BLM. It doesn't 
even come close, but it starts the process moving in a very creative 
way, by the people of Emery County and the good work of Senator 
Mike Dmitrich in the Senate and the House. So I really think we 
are on the right track at this particular point. 

Of course, here we are to work out the details and see if we can 
come up with something that would be constructive. We'll have an- 
other round because I understand Congressman Cannon wants an- 
other round, and we'll now turn to our friend from New York, Mr. 
Hinchey, for any questions he may have for the Governor or the 
panel. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to join you in welcoming Governor Leavitt. It's such a pleasure to 
see you once again, sir. It's always a pleasure to have you here 
with us. 

I have no particular questions to pose to the Governor at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. I do have an opening statement that I would 
like to make at whatever time you deem that to be appropriate. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman is recognized for his opening state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE D. HINCHEY, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEWYORK 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I'd like to 
begin by saying that this bill demonstrates that there are some 
things I think on which we can all agree. We can agree that the 
lands covered by this bill are worthy of protection for their natural 
characteristics, not for their exploitive value. 

We can agree that their economic future lies with the uniqueness 
of the land and its importance to the Nation, and we can agree that 
they are not ordinary places, not simply leftover lands deserving of 
obscurity. 

Perhaps most importantly the very basis of this hearing is the 
recognition that these are Federal lands and therefore own^ by all 
the American people and lands that all the American people have 
a legal and financial interest in and that they should have 

Mr. Hansen. Could I ask the gentleman to briefly suspend? I 
think we have a group of students who are interested in watching 
this. Why don't you youngsters come up and just use this bottom 
tier here, if you would, and we'd be just pleased that you could join 
us for a few moments. 

I appreciate the gentleman from New York's courtesy in sus- 
pending his statement at this time. 

Mr. Hinchey. Certainly. 

Mr. Hansen, j ust walk all the way around and we'll probably get 
most of you on here. If you would like to sit down in those chairs, 
we'll take as many as we can. Now you'll all be graded on this, so 
take good notes, will you? 

[Laughter.] 

Thank you, gentleman from New York, for suspending. We'll turn 
the ti me back to you, si r. 
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Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I was say- 
ing that these are lands in which all the people of our country have 
a deep legal and financial interest, and they are lands in which, 
as they come to know about them, I believe we'll have an even 
deeper i nterest i n as wel I . 

The premise of the bill that we have before us, which I think is 
a very creative piece of legislation, is that these lands are deserv- 
ing of a special status and distinction in the national arena, worthy 
of the attention of all Americans, and I certainly very strongly 
agree with that idea. 

However, that brings me to my first concern about the bill. We've 
been hearing quite a bit in the Committee in the past two years 
about the importance of consultation on public land issues. Yet the 
bill was apparently put together very quietly and developed as if 
the lands were only of local interest in Emery County. 

The owners of the lands were not consulted. The bill was intro- 
duced just as the House was going into recess three weeks ago. Yet 
markup has already been scheduled. It would be hard for me to 
think of a bill as complex as this that was rushed through the Sub- 
committee process as quickly as this one has. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that various people will be here today 
to comment on the broader national interest in these lands. I will 
keep my own comments on that subject. 

First, Mr. Chairman, you know of my strong interest in Heritage 
Areas, and I am pleased to see the idea being applied in the West 
as it was with Cache La Podre. It is a further demonstration that 
the interests of the East and the West in such programs are not 
as different as some would say they are. 

Throughout our long discussions of Heritage Areas, both before 
you began chairing the Subcommittee and since, Mr. Chairman, 
you have rightly emphasized that Heritage Area proposals must fit 
certain criteria, such as prior study by the National Park Service, 
and that a Heritage Area designation must serve a national inter- 
est and not simply the local, economic interest. I hope consideration 
will be given to how those standards apply in this particular case. 

Secondly, I am concerned about some of the terms of the special 
management areas proposed under the bill. I know, for example, 
that very little is said about how the "National Conservation 
Area"— that phrase I put in quotes— will be managed, only that it 
will be managed by an advisory committee whose membership will 
be almost exclusively composed of Utah residents. 

Fond as I am of the many friends that I have made in Utah over 
the last several years, I must say again that these are lands owned 
by all the people and that all the people will be footing the bills, 
but they will have little representation on this committee under the 
provisions of this legislation. 

I am concerned about the Bighorn Sheep Management Area. I 
wonder whether it makes sense to manage an area for the protec- 
tion of a single species. My broader concerns about these areas con- 
cern their purposes. 

The first purpose stated for the conservation area is to concern 
the resources for future generations, and again, of course, we can 
agree on that; but it's a broad statement. What are the resources 
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involved? Is there a conservation for the future compatible with the 
other stated purposes, such as ORV use for example? 

As you would probably expect, I am leading up to my concerns 
about how the bill treats wilderness. It states several purposes that 
seem to be the same purposes as wilderness designation, but it se- 
verely restricts such designation. By my calculations, it would des- 
ignate even less area as wilderness than the bill you withdrew 
from consideration over two years ago, Mr. Chairman. 

It would end protection for 140,000 acres that are currently Wil- 
derness Study Areas, and I think that is a very important consider- 
ation indeed. Its provisions on road claims would effectively fore- 
close wilderness designations on much of the area in question 
which in my judgment would defeat the goals of conservation. 

I n the past two years I have heard you and others praise wilder- 
ness, and I have heard Governor Leavitt praise wilderness, but it 
still seems that the goal is to reduce the supply of this precious 
commodity to the smallest number possible. As you know, I believe 
we have too small a supply of wilderness lands in their natural 
state as it is, and I believe we should make the strongest effort pos- 
sible to preserve the wilderness we have. 

I have spent 18 years working to protect the remaining wilder- 
ness in my home State, and I am committed to protecting the wil- 
derness that we all share ownership of, wherever it may exist 
across the country. I believe a large percentage of the lands covered 
by this bill are eligible for wilderness designation and should be 
protected as wilderness, instead of trying to develop various new 
kinds of land management categories that fall short of wilderness 
designation. I realize full well that many people fear the word "wil- 
derness" and resist designation because of those fears. 

The same was true when we were designating wilderness in New 
York a century ago, but you might take the opportunity to put 
those fears to rest by sharing all the eloquent comments that you 
have made about the value of wilderness during our discussions of 
your eastern wilderness with the people of Emery County. That 
might help to bring us closer to a resolution on the future of these 
lands and help to educate the whole country on why these lands 
truly are worthy of national interest. 

And although I think the bill is an interesting and creative exer- 
cise, particularly in the way that it seeks to employ the designation 
of national Heritage Areas; I think that unfortunately it falls far 
short of what we ought to be doing as a Committee and as a Con- 
gress with regard to exercising and expressing our deep respect 
and appreciation of the uniqueness of this particular part of our 
country. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me that opportunity. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Minnesota, is rec- 
ognized for questions for the panel, opening statement and ques- 
tions to the Governor. 

Mr. Vento. Well, thanks, Mr. Chairman. I regret that I was not 
here earlier to begin the hearing, but I had other commitments. I 
appreciate and acknowledge the presence of the Governor and the 
work that has been done on this proposal. I am not very familiar 
with it, but I understand that the management entity that's in- 
cluded in the bill in terms of management of the national lands is 
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such that it does not have significant representation or at least ma- 
jority representation by the Department of I nterior at the BLM. Di- 
rector shea is here. I acknowledge his presence, and that's a con- 
cern. Is it not, Director Shea? 

Mr. Sh EA. You are correct. 

Mr. Vento. I think the— you know, the idea of— in terms of deal- 
ing with wilderness measures in the past, we have in fact tried to 
have special I guess for the Forest Service to have some national 
recreation areas and deal with these in a different way in terms 
of trying to provide or accord some protection in addition to the wil- 
derness protection; and I think that his bill tries to mix that with 
the BLM in this BLM area and doesn't embrace the entire State. 

This only addresses what portion of the State and Utah, Gov- 
ernor, is this about— this I know is three counties— is this about a 
quarter of the issue at hand in terms of the 20 million acres of wil- 
derness the BLM that lands that are present? 

Governor Leavitt. I can't give you an exact percentage. It may 
be even be a smaller percentage than that. 

Mr. Vento. I am just trying to get an idea 

Governor Leavitt. The important thing is it's progress. 

Mr. Vento. Director Shea, has the BLM done some studies with 
regards to the National Conservation Area or with regards to a 
Heritage Area in this, which of course is an entirely different entity 
than wilderness? I know there have been some wilderness studies, 
but has there been any analysis or any type of formal study of this 
process? 

Mr. Shea. We have two plans in place, as I mentioned earlier: 
the San Rafael Plan and the Price Plan, but we were not involved 
in the formulation of this legislation, and one of the things I sug- 
gested, particularly on the heritage side, is I do think that there 
is a great deal of administrative flexibility to do a survey between 
BLM and the people of Emery County and Carbon County to look 
at the heritage side. 

On the conservation side, I think you're absolutely correct that 
we have a problem with trying to say this is wilderness but it's not 
quite wilderness under the 1964 definition, and my earlier state- 
ment was that I think Congress has the power to legislate what- 
ever way they want, but for purposes of clarity if it in fact is wil- 
derness area; they ought to comply with the 1964 law or amend it 
specifically. 

Mr. Vento. The issue here of course is that there has been— do 
we have any ACECs? Is there any other land designations in these 
areas that are already present or not? 

Mr. Shea. There is one in the near area. We are proposing than 
an NCA is part of this bill. The original proposal was for 890,000, 
and this covers 630,000. 

Mr. Vento. Well, I think that, Mr. Chairman, most of the time 
we would try to get some analysis I know on the formal bill that 
we had with Heritage Areas we actually had had some provision 
that provided for some money to try and get some parameters 
around the type of H eritage Areas that we are tal ki ng about. 

Of course, that addresses, as the Director has pointed out, areas 
that are largely private land. How much private land is involved 
in this entire complex that we are talking about, this million acres? 
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Mr. Shea. There is none in this— well, it's 630,000 acres. 

Mr. Vento. There is no private land at all? 

Mr. Shea. There are school trust lands and State trust lands, but 
there are no private lands. 

Mr. Vento. Currently, the management entity that— the idea of 
putting that in place was because there was substantial cross own- 
ership of land. Is there a significant amount of State land in here? 

Mr. Shea. Not a significant amount, but there is some. I did 
point out in my testimony that the conservation areas were tradi- 
tionally where the predominant nature of the land was private and 
that this was unusual here. 

Mr. Vento. Now I noticed that, but I was just wondering what 
the amounts were that we're trying to address. So I mean, the 
issue, Mr. Chairman, is, you know, not only that, but I understand 
that this anticipates a trade out of the school sections, this legisla- 
tion does, so then it would be practically exclusively national land. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Shea. Yes. If you could direct your attention to the map over 
there, the white portions of the wilderness areas, both the dark 
green and the light blue, as I understand it, are either State trust 
lands or school trust lands, but in the exchange process, which in 
my reading of the bill is not clear as to what process we would use 
for that exchange, then it would become solely Federal. 

Mr. Vento. Let me just conclude by saying, Mr. Chairman, that 
I'll study the bill more carefully, but I think that if is a start of 
a negotiating position I guess it's fine. In terms of how we are 
going to deal with— in other words, segmenting and trying to deal 
with issues that we can deal with and agree upon, but obviously 
there are a lot of changes from what is a Heritage Area and what 
are National Conservation Areas. 

I understand that the conservation area is all Federal except for 
the State trust lands, and the Heritage Area encompasses all 
Emery and Carbon Counties and includes private lands as well. So, 

I don't know how we can sort through it, but if the Heritage or 
Conservation Areas can help in terms of— obviously, your bottom 
line is hard relief. 

Mr. Hansen. I think it's a little sad that the two gentlemen from 
Minnesota and New York— I know you are very busy, as we all are, 
but you've missed some great testimony explaining many of the 
questions that you've brought up from this panel and also from 
Senator Bennett and Senator Dmitrich. 

Let me point out, this is a very unique approach. This is one that 
will take you to an historic area, a l^endary area, and turn it in 
to a way to handle this for its best protection. 

Questions come up by many of you as to how many acres we are 
putting in this. Let me point out, if you take wilderness, semi- 
primitive, bighorn sheep, ACEC, and other areas under protection, 
this H.R. 3625 comes to a total of 987,651 acres. Compare that to 
BLM's WSA, some 497,940, or what BLM recommended. What they 
recommend^ at one time that we do was 473,000. Now take H.R. 
1500, that our former friend from Utah will be talking about, of 
1,173,494. So they're very comparable, and the issue would be 
something they call Sid's Mountain— Sid's Mountain in this area 
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where wisely I think these folks are trying to determine a way to 
propagate the bighorn sheep. 

So I can't imagine anyone saying, because no one really here can 
give us a good definition of wilderness anyway, why wilderness is 
more important when you are taking an area, making it kind of a 
quasi-wilderness and turning it into something where there would 
be areas for bighorn sheep which would require sometimes an en- 
trance or helicopters and what these folks call "guzzlers," which is 
kind of an evaporation process, so they can have some water. 

Mr. Vento. Well, Mr. Chairman, I didn't even mention the size 
of the wilderness. I was just talking about the management 
structure 

Mr. Hansen. Surely. I understand. 

Mr. Vento. [continuing] proposed and how much land there was. 
Obviously, we can disagree about how much ought to be declared 
wilderness or the definition of the wilderness, but the issue is 
whether or not— you know, how it was going to managed is obvi- 
ously important. 

The point is we are taking a million acres and taking the Federal 
Government completely out of the management of it, and the guid- 
ance is going to be completely the legislation. It becomes very im- 
portant. In fact, you have hard release. You have other factors in- 
volved. I guess I did mention them, that tangentially are referred 
to it as wilderness, but six out of the eight wilderness areas des- 
ignated by the bill have less acreage than was included in your ini- 
tial bill, as an example. 

So there are some changes, and obviously, I understand that this 
mix— I am willing to look at mix in terms of conservation areas. It's 
a way to an end, but the question is, where do we— you know, I 
think in terms of how it's going to be managed and whether or not 
there will be future opportunities to readdress the question. I un- 
derstand you want some certai nty. 

Mr. Hansen. I appreciate the gentleman's comment. I'll recognize 
myself for 5 minutes now. 

Mr. Vento. Well, that's all I have 

Mr. Hansen. Let me, if you'll give me 5 minutes, let me point 
out that I think the gentleman from Minnesota said it correctly. It 
is a mix. What we are talking about here is a very creative, innova- 
tive mix. That's what we are looking at and how we can come up 
with these things. 

I think all of the issues that were raised by Director Shea and 
others are pretty legitimate issues. I would like to respond some of 
them, if I may. 

Director Shea pointed out the idea that this doesn't really follow 
the wilderness criteria for the 1964 Act. With my friend from Min- 
nesota, we've labored through many wilderness Acts, and I don't 
mean to put the Director on the spot, but I really don't think you 
can name a single wilderness area that we've worked on that 
doesn't deviate from the 1964 Act. As you aptly pointed out. Con- 
gress has the prerogative to make those changes. 

Go to the California Desert Protection Act, which is probably the 
single biggest wilderness in the Lower 48 since the Utah 1984 Act, 
both of those deviated. The one we did on the Arizona strip devi- 
ated. The one we did in Wyoming that Dick Cheney carried, that 
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deviated. They all deviate because I don't how we can practically 
make it that we don't see a deviation. 

Director Shea pointed out that the boards were not represented. 

I would like to point out that we've done that all over America. 
Every Park Service I 've worked with, and as you know I work with 
all 374 units of the Park Service; every one or them deviates some- 
where, and every one of them has an advisory council. 

So, my friend from Minnesota pointed out that this one would be 
handled entirely by the local folks. It doesn't have to be that way. 
That's not set in stone. I think, and I agree with you, we could 
change that around. We could put SU WA, the Sierra Club, and the 
Cattlemen's Association on them, for all I care. We would come up 
with an advisory council that could work. I don't see where we'd 
have any problems with that. 

The other issue that Director Shea brought up, if I may look to 
an answer we've come up to, is the concern about applying a Herit- 
age Area concept to public lands. I don't know if that's accurate. 
First, there is currently operating a Heritage Area in the Four Cor- 
ners area. Although not federally recognized, it does cover almost 
exclusively public lands and the local governments from four states 
that help manage the Heritage Area, and they do a great job. 

Moreover, we currently have 13 federally recognized Heritage 
Areas in this country, and all of them involved the participation of 
the Department of Interior and are structured almost identically to 
what these men right here came up with— almost identically. So I 
thought, when I first looked at this, that these county commis- 
sioners, Senator Dmitrich, and the people that worked on this had 
followed that as their skeleton. Maybe they fleshed it out a little 
differently, but it looked to me I ike they followed it identically. 

So I have a hard time buying that idea— the local and State gov- 
ernment could do a great job on their own. Now they're kind of just 
reaching to BLM for a viewpoint. 

To say that there wasn't participation in this thing, I mean quite 
a few months ago these men asked me to sit down there in Ruby's 
Inn and look at this. I understand they gave the same thing to 
some of our environmental groups. 

As my friend from the third district points out, a lot of these 
groups have elected not to participate. Over my 18 years in Con- 
gress, most of them would. In 1984 they did, but since that time, 
and Mr. Cannon has pointed out, some have agreed they don't 
want to participate. In fact, here, as it says right here in one of 
these groups, "while one advocacy group steers clear of consensus 
efforts." 

I would ask that this be included in the record. Any objections? 
So ordered. Thank you. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. And this is a plan of how to get people out of the 
area and direct them. 

Also, on the order of 2477 roads, I don't see where this cir- 
cumvents this at all. These are called minor roads for a reason, and 
they purposefully avoid RS 2477 fights. The assertion that was in 
the testimony, I can't go along with that. 

If the administration will not support any wilderness designation 
that includes roads and wilderness areas— well, I won't go into that 
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because I see my time is going to end in a hurry, and I know you 
folks have some other questions. 

But I would like to, with your permission. Director Shea, I would 
like to give you some questions to followup on this, if I could, and 
I would appreciate a response as rapidly as we could, because my 
friend from New York is right, we would like to move this legisla- 
tion. 

[The information referred to may be found at end of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. It's not as if we did this in the dead of the night, 

I mean this is kind of a repeat of what we've done for years and 
years around here. You can pick up on the 1984 wilderness bill, the 
1.4 that the legislature of the State of Utah came up with, the 2.1 
that Enid Green Waldhotz, or Green now, came up with the other 
pieces of legislation. 

This is a kind of a repeat of those, but an extremely creative idea 
that is brought about by the people from the area of Carbon and 
Emery, and I have looked at a lot of pieces of legislation in my 
years here. I have rarely seen one as creative or as interesting as 
taking this compilation of a lot of ideas, putting it together to pro- 
tect the land and this truly does and is extremely close to the 
wildest, most extreme position in protection. This one comes as 
close as any that I have seen. 

We have asked for another round, and the gentleman from Amer- 
ican Samoa is recognized. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I would like to offer my personal welcome to Governor 
Leavitt for his presence and certainly for his insight and some of 
the helpful suggestions that he has offered, hopefully, to find some 
solutions to some of the difficulties that we have with the proposed 
bill. 

Since we've been talking about lunches and dinners and yogurts 
and ice cream, I like both yogurt and ice cream, except when you 
eat too much, you get sick. I think I was struck by Governor 
Leavitt's earlier suggestion that we find the concept; and I think, 
Mr. Shea, you've indicated that you support the concept of an incre- 
mental approach to this problem that has been there for years and 
years and years. 

And I wanted to ask Mr. Shea: What would be the administra- 
tion's position if you were to go through— and, again, I noticed in 
your statement, you support the concept that the proposed bill has 
given— what would be some of the areas— perhaps incrementally— 
and maybe we don't find a whole loaf or a half a loaf or a third 
of a loaf— but get something moving so that we could all agree 
upon and get it passed? Rather than trying to ask for the whole 
loaf, can we work something that is digestible or feasible for both, 
especially for these members on this side of the aisle and certainly 
for the administration? 

And I wonder if we are working on some kind of a deadline, that 
we really, truly make a sincere effort to go though some of these 
areas, that perhaps our friends from the administration could give 
some constructive suggestions on how we can move this legislation 
forward, and certainly with the consensual approval or support 
from this side of the aisle. 
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Mr. Shea. No, I certainly think, and the chairman and I have 
had a number of conversations where the incremental approach 
has been a focus of those conversations. I think Congressman 
Vento's question, however, about the level of analysis that we've 
been able to do is a very valid one. 

And just to go back to Congressman Cannon's point that he likes 
ice cream but doesn't like yogurt, I, like you, like both, but I think 
we need to have enough analysis to really be able to say, "Is this 
ice cream or is this yogurt or it some new blend?," and not to say 
that a new blend wouldn't work. 

I mean the chairman was very correct, that every time this Com- 
mittee has gone through a wilderness proposal there has been a 
specific recognition of how it was going to be at variance with past 
legislation on the wilderness question. I am simply suggesting in 
its present form there is not the clear-cut recognition of how this 
is varying from those other wilderness proposals. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And I want to thank the chairman certainly 
for his initiative in inviting our appropriate leaders from the local 
areas, not only the residents and constituencies who are directly af- 
fected by the proposed bill, but we certainly appreciate their testi- 
monies this morning. 

And now after hearing from you, Mr. Shea, I sincerely hope that 
we do make a mix on this and that we do seriously apply Governor 
Leavitt's offered suggestion that perhaps by incremental approach 
that maybe we can resolve some of these problems. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman from Utah, 
Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want also to thank the Governor for being here. And, in fact, 
if I could just take a moment to sort of indicate some of the origins 
for some of the ideas here— I mentioned earlier the county commis- 
sioner has done a great deal of work on this, but the Governor, of 
course, came up with the idea of an incremental approach, an ap- 
proach to see if we could find areas where we agree, and that was 
the father in many ways of this idea. 

In addition, Mr. Hinchey, I want to thank you for your work on 
the National Heritage Areas because I think that's an important 
element that we're trying to build into this process as well. 

And I think I would be remiss if I didn't point out that my prede- 
cessor, Bill Horton, was a large— a big proponent, a very articulate 
proponent of National Conservation Areas. Take all of those ideas 
together and we've sort of built to get to the point where we are 
right now. 

Going back to the questions, we were talking about the outreach 
that we've done. I'd like to point out that I spent time speaking 
with Ted Wilson about this project. Ted is a member of the board 
of directors of the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance. I have spo- 
ken with people from the Sierra Club and a large group of people 
from the Sun-Utah Coalition, who visited me in my office, about 
how important this process was and how they should get involved. 
So I know that we've had other conversations; those are just some 
that come to mind. We've done some serious outreach. 
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Perhaps the county commissioners would be so kind as to discuss 
how they have reached out to draw in members of various groups 
into this discussion. 

Mr. J OHNSON. Well, Congressman, one of the, shall I say, scariest 
aspects of getting this bill into this process has been that we in 
Emery County fdt that we needed to introduce the concept and 
then build it from the ground up, and what that means is that 
we've taken a considerable amount of criticism because when we 
start talking with people about it, they say, "Well, you haven't 
mentioned this, and you haven't recognized that, and you haven't 
done this," but the point is we didn't want to do that all by our- 
selves in some little room. 

We wanted to come up with the concept and put it out and draw 
groups into the process and build as we go, and that's exactly what 
we are still doing. We started by introducing this concept to the 
Governor and to our delegation members, and then branched out 
to the managing agencies of the area. We have gone around to cit- 
ies and communities and water companies, and we have had an 
open and active invitation to all the environmental groups to join 
us at the table and help us literally construct this bill as we went 
along from the ground up. 

And we are still in the process. I am a little uncomfortable with 
what has been said here about the management of it. I think it's 
clear that we want the Federal agencies to continue to manage 
these lands as they do now, but under the umbrella of this bill, and 
our boards that we are suggesting would be advisory boards in 
which the locals simply have a voice in defining the management, 
not in controlling the management of those areas. 

So the point is that we have invited and been open to having 
every conceivable stakeholder take a part in putting this puzzle to- 
gether, and we still remain that way. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you reached out particularly to the Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance, the Sierra Club, and other groups like 
that? 

Mr. J OHNSON. We have, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Can you give us just a little discussion of how you 
have done that? 

Mr. j OHNSON. We made specific invitations to the Southern Utah 
Wilderness Association, which, you know, basically at the time en- 
compassed most of the groups that dealt in southern Utah lands. 
We have had conversations since then with specifically Sierra Club, 
as well as the Grand Canyon Trust and other agencies that we felt 
would have an interest in those lands, and have made specific invi- 
tations to join us in the process. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. Pat, you want to say something? 

Mr. Shea. Yes, I think there's a great solution here that Senator 
Dmitrich could support— is have Ted Wilson, who is running for 
the State Senate, get elected and then we can have another known 
Democrat help the Emery County people come up with a proposal 
that will work. 

Mr. Cannon. Who is Ted running against? I am debating here 
whether we could pitch in support if you'll make him the spokes- 
man for the environmental consortia that 
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Mr. Shea. Well, he certainly has one of the best records and I 
think would bring a lot, and frankly, that's one of the things we 
are talking about, is getting people like Ted involved in this process 
in a more direct way. 

Mr. Johnson. We specifically asked Mr. Wilson on many occa- 
sions to join us, and he has expressed a considerable amount of in- 
terest in this process. 

Mr. Cannon. J ust two quick things: You mentioned a news arti- 
cle with some constitutional questions. Could you have someone 
put together that in a memo, so that we can integrate that, those 
concerns into the bill? 

Mr. Shea. Certainly. 

Mr. Cannon. And second, one of the things that I'd appreciate 
is, if you would take a look at the map or have your people do that 
and identify those minor roads which you don't feel arrive at even 
that level, we'd appreciate being able to look at those in particular 
as wel I . 

Mr. Shea. We certainly will do that, and I would like, and have 
been asking the staff to get prepared, to have some Memorandum 
of Understanding with Emery and Carbon County to do a more sys- 
tematic survey of the Heritage Areas because I think many of these 
would qualify, and there may be some additional ones. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman's time is up. We've got two other 
panels to go, so I am going to hold my two colleagues to 5 minutes, 
if you would, please, and then we'll move to the next panel. The 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Hinchey. 

Mr. Hinchey. I'll be very, very brief. I just want to say again 
that I very much appreciate the constructive atmosphere in which 
this legislation is being proposed. I think it offers an opportunity 
for us to look at this area again very, very carefully and closely. 

My basic opposition, my basic concern about this particular issue 
is simply this: Beyond its creativity, beyond the use of Heritage 
Areas and beyond the constructive spirit in which I think it is of- 
fered, my concern is simply this: that if this bill were enacted, 
there would be 140,000 acres which are now in Wilderness Study 
Areas which would no longer be afforded that kind of protection. 

I think that the area covered by this legislation contains within 
it large sections which ought to be designated as wilderness, and 
in that sense I think the legislation falls far short. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. The gentleman from Minnesota is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Vento. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

It's fine to— and in looking at this, obviously, in the wilderness 
areas that are designated not to— obviously, recognizing there's a 
different mixture of wilderness and national conservation and the 
Heritage Area designation, one of the things that obviously is a lit- 
tle confusing is that you've got stacked on top of one another, on 
top of national land, I might say, different designations, and I deal 
with that all the time. 

That obviously means that we're talking about in each case dif- 
ferent pancakes in this stack in terms of how it affects what hap- 
pens with the management of the land in this instance. And I 
haven't looked at this as thoroughly, obviously, and studied it as 
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carefully as I should, I admit, but in terms of the wilderness, 
you've carried over all of the many limitations which are unusual. 

And I mean, I grant you that in each wilderness action that 
we've done, a statewide wilderness plan for Wyoming or for the 
Forest Service in Utah, for that matter, we've had differences, but 
you have a long list of changes here that engender problems, in- 
cluding the county land de-classification to RS 2477-like protection. 
Anyway, it engenders that whole issue. 

And I would just suggest that if you want to solve a problem, the 
best way is to try to not solve all of them. You want to deal with 
the issue. Don't try and solve all of these problems in wilderness 
in this particular issue— besides the hard and soft language or 
whatever unique language you have here. 

As I look down the list, there are quite a few in terms of— some 
are less controversial than others to be sure— but, you know, just 
like the mandated Federal purchase of land, I am not objecting to 
that so much. I think I could, but, I mean, some of the others in 
terms of including language on grazing when it isn't really nec- 
essary, I don't that there's any risk to this. 

You know, are you concerned about communication towers in wil- 
derness? I mean, I think you go through all of this list because I 
think that complicates the matters. Now, on the various— you 
know, you referred to this as advisory in terms of the Fleritage 
Area group, and it is up to the Secretary to put them in. This man- 
agement entity is given a lot of responsibility, and in fact, of 
course, they have to come up with some of their own local money. 

And, you know, I think looking at what the makeup of that is 
in terms of the plan, there should be a greater representation, be- 
cause this is national land, of the public land managers on it. 
Whether we could come up with a model here for looking at some- 
thing in the West for a Fleritage Area— I mean, we didn't have to 
do it in Cache La Podre, as was pointed out here. 

That Fleritage Area went— because it was a lot of private land 
and public or State land involved in it, so it's a different type of 
entity, but we might want to be looking at the makeup of that and 
whatever other special areas in terms of, you know, it's fine to have 
the bighorn sheep area, but I don't know what the effect of the big- 
horn sheep in terms of trying to propagate that many in that area 
would be. But I think we certainly would be willing to— I would be 
willing to look at it, work on it, and try to come to some conclusion 
that would accomplish your goal. 

But, in any case, with that said, I just want to point out the rea- 
son that you were talking about wilderness and talking about the 
other issues is because this bill touches on and engenders a lot of 
new proposals in terms of Conservation Area, Fleritage Area, wil- 
derness, and other requirements. And I think if you want to 
make— I think we've got to make the bill a little less controversial 
and follow more broadly the Wilderness Act with regards to wilder- 
ness areas. 

So, that being said, Mr. Chairman, I understand that you want 
to move along, and so I would yield back the time or yield my time, 
if you want the time. 

Mr. FIansen. Well, I thank the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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J ust let me say this on conclusion: I would hope that the folks, 
especially members of the Committee, would take it upon yourself 
to travel to this area. I think you will find this is probably one of 
the most unique areas I 've ever encountered, as I have gone around 
the United States looking at these areas. 

The gentleman from New York brings up a very interesting con- 
cept. Does it really fit? We're taking away some Wilderness Study 
Areas. Basically, we are really not. If you look at it, I think if you'd 
go out on the ground, you'd see that some of these would be semi- 
primitive areas. Some of these would be used for areas where they 
would probably have as much protection as a National Park has, 
which I think would be quite a unique thing. 

Also, this is an area of history that's unbelievable. I mean, 
there's old mines on there. There's— well. Butch Cassidy probably 
shot it out with a few U.S. Marshals in that area. It's hard when 
you're talking Heritage Areas to say they all fit. That's why a Her- 
itage Area is a Heritage Area. 

One of them was so unique that something happened on the East 
Coast during the West— so I think before we freeze ourselves into 
cement on this by any means, it would be well for this Committee 
to take a weekend and come out and look at it, spend some time 
on it, see why we want to make Sid's Mountain an area for sheep. 
Let's keep an open mind on this. I think if we'd go, we'd do very 
well. 

I appreciate so much the commissioners. Senator Dmitrich, Di- 
rector Shea coming here. It's been very interesting and provocative 
testimony. I appreciate your being here. We'll excuse you at this 
time. We welcome you to stay and listen to the rest of the testi- 
mony that will be brought up in this hearing. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, may I just say one comment here? 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hansen. Excuse me. Commissioner Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. I would at this time just like to extend an invitation 
to you and your Committee members to come to Emery County. We 
would be very happy to host you on a tour of the San Rafael Swell 
and any areas, heritage sites, and so on, that you might find of in- 
terest. We would love to have you come. 

Mr. Hansen. We'll probably take you up on that invitation and 
appreciate your kindness and generosity. Thank you so much. 

Our next panel would be Wilson Martin, program manager, Utah 
Department of Community and Economic Development, and Don- 
ald Keith Peay, Utah Chapter of the Foundation for North Amer- 
ican Wild Sheep. 

I want to tell you that Mr. Peay is truly an expert on wild sheep, 
and this will give you some good insight on what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Peay, we'll turn to you and this man has put in literally hun- 
dreds of hours in propagation of wild sheep and other wildlife. So 
we'l I turn the ti me to you, si r. 

STATEMENT OF DONALD KEITH PEAY, UTAH CHAPTER OF 
THE FOUNDATION FOR NORTH AMERICAN WILD SHEEP 

Mr. Peay. I appreciate the chance to speak before this Com- 
mittee. I am not a biologist. I am an engineer by training and de- 
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gree, but I have spent the last 10 years of my life involved in wild- 
life preservation. I would also say, just as Congressman Vento 
knows, that money from wild sheep advocates in Minnesota and 
the East Coast and New York have also contributed to our efforts 
in the San Rafael. 

I have a written testimony which has been submitted. I am going 
to deviate from that because a lot of the issues have been covered. 

I specifically want to talk a little bit about bighorn sheep, since 
that seems to be a focus, and some of the technical details about 
management and propagation of those species. 

I may just add that it seems like the 1964 Wilderness Act con- 
cept predates ecosystem management, and we found in the West 
with wildlife populations that you may set wilderness in one area 
where the animals live in the summer, but if you didn't protect 
where they go in the winter, it didn't do any good. Yellowstone and 
the bison issue is a classic example of some of the shortcomings of 
the 1964 Wilderness Act or National Park Act or any other Act. 

And that's why we as wildlife advocates are so enthused about 
this concept which we think is ecosystem management for bighorn 
sheep in the San Rafael. It encompasses the winter range, the sum- 
mer range, and all the management attributes required. 

j ust briefly, our organization has spent over 300,000 private dol- 
lars and restrained bighorn to this area. There were conflicts with 
ranching interests. We worked those out in a win-win fashion. And 
I want to just state that the use of helicopters, water development, 
and other management tools is the reason why these species exist. 

They were extirpated by 1950. Their first reintroduction took 
place in 1979. By 1991, the herds have done so well with the cur- 
rent management and process that the San Rafael is now a court 
area where they can use bighorn to reintroduce into other indige- 
nous parts of the State of Utah. 

I would also like to point out— I was reading an article in the 
San Diego Tribune recently where in California they'd taken a com- 
pletely no hands-on management by man, and because of that ap- 
proach, they are going to have to list bighorn as threatened and en- 
dangered species in California. 

Having said that, I think that's why this area, this concept, this 
proposal of the National Heritage Area is so important, is because 
It allows for management tools to preserve what most people con- 
sider the indicator species for wilderness: bighorn sheep. 

I would also just like to touch briefly that on our local TV station 
there is a report just on April the 14th that the Washington, DC- 
based conservation groups were saying that, "wildlife populations 
were being devastated by congressional cutbacks." 

I'd prepared in the record two maps, prepared by professional 
wildlife biologists in Utah, that show sheep populations in Utah 
1972 versus 1997. They're infinitely more abundant, more dis- 
persed in different areas. So I would suggest that some people out 
in DC come out West and find out the true facts, not only on Big- 
horns, but elk, antelope, bear, cougar, hawks, eagles, mountain 
goats, and many other species. 

Let me just emphasize to the Committee: Having personally been 
involved in the restoration of bighorn along the Desolation Canyon 
Area in 1994 and 1995, we used helicopters. We touched down on 
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the ground for a matter of 5 minutes to release the Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorns into this area. Had we not been able to use heli- 
copters, it would have been a 2-day horse ride, and how do you 
transport bighorn sheep for two days on horseback? 

So, once again, the use of helicopters is critical. There are water 
developments in this Elliott Mountain Bighorn Area that the BLM 
has already been involved with us in installing, and we need to 
continue to have these if, in fact, the American people want to have 
bighorn sheep as part of the San Rafael National Heritage Area. 

In summary, I would just like to say, to the American people, 
that we out West are committed to preserving wild places and wild 
things, and we think this is a great way to do it, through this Act. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Peay may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Peay. 

Mr. Martin, we will recognize you for 5 minutes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF WILSON MARTIN, PROGRAM MANAGER, UTAH 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr. Martin. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It's good to be here. I wanted 
to present to you a poster. We in Utah, of course, value our history 
and heritage, and History and Heritage Week is coming up May 2 
through May 9. And we have a poster for you and other members 
of the Committee, and we are really proud of our history and herit- 
age. We have a poster competition among school kids and also pro- 
fessionals every year that demonstrate our interests. 

Mr. Chairman, I also serve as a founding member of the Four 
Corners Heritage Council and also deputy State historic preserva- 
tion officer for the State of Utah. Some two years ago, I met with 
this Committee regarding some changes in the National Historic 
Preservation Act regarding the Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 
ervation. 

We had some discussion similar to this, and I have submitted my 
testimony. I am going to deviate a little bit from it. We had some 
discussion much like this about compromises and finding new 
ground. And Mr. Chairman, this Committee led, I think, a very 
good discussion in finding new ground and compromising, using 
new tools, and we found some streamlining in the new Advisory 
Council regulations which are about to be enacted. 

I n that testimony two years ago I talked about the need in Utah 
to develop Heritage Areas, and in that discussion I talked about 
the Four Corners Heritage Council and also the Sanpete Regional 
Heritage Tourism Council, both State initiatives that partner with 
Federal agencies. 

Now I am here to talk about the San Rafael Western Heritage 
Area. This area has some of the most important historic and ar- 
cheological resources in the Nation. There are hundreds of sites 
that are either listed as eligible for the National Register that have 
already been identified. In a town of Helper alone 50 national reg- 
ister sites are already on the National Register. Those sites are 
part of the history of that railroad industry and also the mining 
history of that community. 
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We also have the Hiawatha and Kenilworth and Scofield and 
Sunnyside. All have historic sites listed on the National Register 
as historic places. Price has numerous historic buildings list^ on 
the National Register. 

So it also includes private land and public land in a National 
Heritage Area designation. There is Nine Mile Canyon which has 
pioneer homesteads, rock art sites, an old town site of Harper, Fly- 
ing Diamond Ranch in the area. We have Buckhorn Wash Rock Art 
site listed on the National Register of Historic Places— Temple 
Mountain Wash, Black Dragon Canyon pictographs, all listed. 

The National Register also includes sites further out in the com- 
munity, both on the National Register in Federal lands and also on 
private lands. There is not only historic and archeological sites, but 
there are organizational structures that are in the area already to 
help support this National Heritage designation. Three certified 
local governments, certified under the National Park Service Pres- 
ervation Act, are currently in place. One Main Street town is also 
in place in the town of Helper. 

The Castle Country Travel Council has also been a long-term 
supporter of the heritage of this region. The College of Eastern 
Utah has supported the Heritage Region concept through the ex- 
pansion of their museum. The San Rafael Swell has the resources, 
the people, and the organizations for the development of a heritage 
area management plan which could assist in conserving this impor- 
tant Heritage Area establish and maintain interpretive exhibits, 
develop recreational opportunities and increased public awareness 
and appreciation of the natural, historic, and cultural resources of 
this region. 

Not only that, but the economic development, the key outcome 
can be realized. This Heritage Area, developed in partnership with 
business, local. State and F^eral partners, has an excellent oppor- 
tunity for success; most importantly, as a partnership for economic 
development which has at its core the sustaining of the heritage 
that will feed it. 

We in Utah call this the development of a heritage industry, a 
partnership between private and public sector to achieve the eco- 
nomic success through the preservation of our heritage. We strong- 
ly support the proposed legislation to create the San Rafael West- 
ern Heritage Area. Heritage Areas protect the resources as well as 
enhance those resources for the visitor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Martin may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. I appreciate the excellent testimony 
from both of you. 

Before we proceed, the gentleman from New York has mentioned 
that our former colleague, Wayne Owens, has a plane to catch. 
Wayne, why don't you come up and we'll take your testimony now 
so we don't hold you up. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE OWENS, PRESIDENT, CENTER 

FOR MIDDLE EAST PEACE, TESTIFYING ON BEHALF OF 

SOUTHERN UTAH WILDERNESS ALLIANCE 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It's even less 
important than an airplane, it is a meeting with members of the 
other body which presses me. Not that significant when you are sit- 
ting over here, of course. 

I appreciate this opportunity. I want to clarify for the record that 
Director Shea and I had lunch together two we^s ago in a favorite 
French restaurant and resolved to go on diets and, hence, his pre- 
occupation this morning with the difference between yogurt and ice 
cream, just for the Committee's information. 

It's a pleasure to join you this morning. My interest in wilder- 
ness goes back many years to the time when I used to run cows 
down the Escalante. I grew up in that wild country around 
Panguitch and fell in love with those Red Mountains. And even 
when I was chasing wild cows in the summer, and you couldn't find 
any water to drink except putrid water, and in the winter when 
you had to melt it down, and it was freezing, I could never lose the 
love that I had acquired for those beautiful red rocks. And though 
I cursed the cows periodically, I never cursed the mountains. 

I was not like Ebenezer Bryce, the old Utah cattleman who ran 
sheep and cows in that country which now bears his name as a Na- 
tional Park. When he was tolcf by visitors who praised the beautiful 
place in which he had to run his cows, he often replied that he was 
not so impressed by the beauty as he was by the fact that it was 
"one hell of a place to lose a cow." But I think it's the mountains 
that are important and the red rocks. 

This is a tough issue, as Director Shea has spoken of, in the tem- 
perament in southern Utah, this place from which I come. I have 
found over the years that it's very difficult to talk about the issues 
of wilderness in peace and with straightforward discussion about 
these issues. Support for wilderness in that area is not only very 
sparse but supporters are often accused of having improper family 
backgrounds, ill^itimacy in your family background. This is a 
very, very tough issue in this special place. 

When I sat on the other side of this dais with you, 9 years ago, 
Mr. Chairman, I introduced H.R. 1500 for the first time, because 
of this great love that I have for these red rocks and for my belief 
that their highest and greatest value in most instances is to pre- 
serve them for future generations. I wanted to protect them when 
I came into the opportunity of service on behalf of the State, and 
hence, it became a major preoccupation. And I want to say how 
much I appreciate the gentleman from New York, Mr. Hinchey, for 
carrying on by introducing that l^islation and forcing a discussion 
of those important issues on a periodic basis. 

And so I am here today to respectfully speak against H.R. 3625, 
and I do so for the same reasons that I spoke against and worked 
against the Utah delegation's wilderness bill in the last Congress. 
Like that bill, H.R. 3625 is not a wilderness preservation bill; it is 
a wilderness development bill. 

From the point of view of one of those who believe that most of 
this land's highest value, most of this wilderness' value— highest 
and best use— in every sense of that term, including economic— is 
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its preservation in wilderness, this is simply a bad bill. It elimi- 
nates from protection over 140,000 acres of Wilderness Study Area 
in Emery and Carbon County, areas that have been protected for 
two decades against man's exploitation, and it eliminates from con- 
sideration over 650,000 acres of wilderness which H.R. 1500 seeks 
to preserve. 

It dignifies with legal protection RS 2477 rights-of-way, calling 
them roads, and thereby permitting local development in some of 
the most pristine areas. So I can say that, yes, it designates some 
wilderness, but at the same time it creates serious management 
problems. I submit for the record, if I might, Mr. Chairman, a de- 
tailed explanation of how I think, in specificity, that the bill is very 
detrimental to the national and the State interests. 

Other than that, I don't have any strong feelings, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

I would be happy to try to respond to questions. 

May I also say for the record that I represent also the Sierra 
Club or, as some folks down in our country say, Mr. Chairman, 
"the Sahara Club," today in my testimony, as well as the Southern 
Utah Wilderness Alliance, on whose board I serve. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Owens may be found at end of 
hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from American Samoa, questions for this panel? 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Mr. Chairman, I don't have any questions. 

I wanted to thank the members of the panel and certainly offer my 
personal welcome to our former colleague. Congressman Wayne 
Owens, for his appearance and providing us with his testimony on 
this legislation. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just begin by thanking the members of the panel for your 
great testimony, and you, Don, for your incredible work in pre- 
serving bighorn sheep in Utah and elsewhere. 

Mr. Owens, I think you were here when I read a quote to Direc- 
tor Shea about an ad that SUWA ran on May 30, 1994 in the High 
Country News talking about SUWA's unwillingness to negotiate. 
SUWA steers clear of consensus. The ad encourages the use of the 
lawsuits over consensus-building with the advisory committees; yet, 
even states that, "if this allows our critics to label us as extremists, 
then we are extremists." 

Is it still the position of SUWA to not enter into deliberations 
that might lead to consensus or agreements? 

Mr. Owens. I think, Mr. Cannon, you and I had a conversation 
yesterday and agreed to have lunch— for the benefit of the chair- 
man of the Ethics Committee, each paying his own way— to discuss 
these issues, and I am delighted to visit with you about them. 

I think there are several reasons that it is very difficult for an 
advocacy organization like the Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 
to enter into these kinds of negotiations. To begin with, the deci- 
sionmakers are all basically of one view, and it's about as adverse 
from that of the goals of the Southern Utah Wilderness as it can 
be. 
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Secondly, Mr. Scott Groene, our issues director, did, I think, 
make some genuine efforts to discuss these issues. He used to be 
my administrative assistant, and is very familiar with the legisla- 
tive process here, and found that the concepts simply were very dif- 
ferent than any that we could in any sense feel conscientious about 
or considered appropriate, and he simply found no willingness to 
talk about true preservation of wilderness. 

The third point is that, when you look at your map and as you 
read your bill you see how much real wilderness is released for de- 
velopment and how even the small areas which are preserved 
under the title "wilderness," as the gentleman from Minnesota 
spelled out so well, are not preserved as wilderness in fact. Many 
are crossed with so many RS 2477 "ways", which the bill calls 
"roads," that even the small areas of designated wilderness are not 
preserved as such. Turning over control of much of the manage- 
ment of those areas to local consumptive users— that doesn't give 
us a lot of confidence that you really want to preserve any as wil- 
derness, to be honest with you. 

But I am happy— though I don't do it officially, I am only a mem- 
ber of the board— I welcome the opportunity which you offered me 
yesterday to visit about it. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. I should point out, though, we have 
some sharp disagreements here. I would hope you would consider 
our relationship one of friendship. You educated me in the process 
that we are now involved in here, frankly, back in law school. 

So I appreciate that and the history of that, but the distinction 
is sharp, and I guess what I have heard you just say is that basi- 
cally there is no interest on the part of SUWA of coming off the 
clear, clean concept of a large amount of the wilderness, even 
though I think there's some compelling reasons to do that— for in- 
stance, either the RS 2477 rights-of-way exist or they don't, and in 
this plan it seems to me that we're dealing with those with some 
clarity and some openness rather than the very difficult, com- 
plicated, legalistic way that we've been treating them in the past, 
and we do it in a way that allows people access to some of the 
areas that I think are beautiful, wonderful, breath-taking. 

It's interesting that we can come from the same experience, al- 
though I did not run cattle in that area. We did sort of grow up 
in the same general area to some degree and did not, again, suffer 
those hardships. We come to a very different conclusion about how 
that area should be used. 

Is it not a matter of concern to the Southern Utah Wilderness 
Alliance that those RS 2477 right-of-ways may ultimately be 
proved to be real right-of-ways, giving the counties what I think 
are terrific defenses against the relatively extreme position of pure- 
ly wilderness at 5.7 or more million acres? 

Mr. Owens. We are fighting those issues, dealing with RS 2477 
rights-of-ways and roads, and are very much concerned about the 
implications of that fight. We just don't think you deal with them 
very well in this legislation, with, of course, all respect. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent for 
just another couple of minutes, and I think I can finish up? 

Mr. Hansen. It is recognized. Is there an objection? Hearing 
none, two more minutes. 
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Mr. Cannon. I thank you. I will only have two more questions. 

Let me just ask one about the Wilderness Study Areas first and 
get your view on that and then come back to roads. When this de- 
bate was going on, and we established Wilderness Study Areas, it 
was sort of a covenant between the government and the people that 
this was only a study. Granted, that gave dramatic control or lim- 
ited access to those areas pretty much. Do you feel like people in 
areas where there are Wilderness Study Areas need to be thinking 
that these things as absolutely permanent until you get your way 
or is there some way that they have a right maybe in future legis- 
lation to sunset the study areas? 

Mr. Owens. First, an indirect answer to your question and then 
a more direct: I am finding that more and more people who live in 
many of those areas are understanding or coming to believe that 
the highest and best use of that land is in its preservation. As so 
much of these beautiful red rocks, wild countries disappear to de- 
velopment, more and more of the people who live in that area are 
more and more anxious, I think, that more be protected. 

In direct response to your question, at some point I expect the 
Congress will deal with these issues. I don't believe they should be 
dealt with piecemeal, as your legislation proposes to do. I honestly 
think that the congressional process is such that we'll probably 
only have one real good shot at a wilderness bill, and it should be 
statewide, where you can give and take. 

And I do propose to support. Congressman Cannon, and you 
know I do, and Mr. Hansen knows I will support the give-and-take 
in the legislative process. But it ought not to be picked off one piece 
at a time, one area at a time, where in fact there is very little give 
and almost all take. 

Mr. Hansen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. Let me ask you, Mr. Owens, would you commit a 
member of SU WA's staff to work with our staff and others in work- 
ing on this bill? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, we'll help you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. We can count on 

Mr. Owens. I am no longer Chair, as you know. I stepped down 
a couple of months ago, but I would advocate strongly that we do 
have more staff contact. I, as a board member, and Ted Wilson, 
whose name was brought up earlier, a former administrative as- 
sistant of mine and a former mayor of Salt Lake City and now vice 
chairman of the board, will cooperate. I know he feels the same 
way. 

Mr. Hansen. I would appreciate if you would give us a name of 
someone we can work with; we would really appreciate that. 

Mr. Owens. Owens and Wilson to begin with, but I'll also get a 
staff member to hel p. 

Mr. Hansen. I thank you so very much. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you. Let me just close by saying that I ap- 
preciate your being here and the clarity of your position. It's easier 
to work with positions that are clear, frankly. 

We differ. I think that the incremental approach is the way to 
solve our problems and to do it in a way that truly meets, I think. 
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the larger objectives that you personally have and that other mem- 
bers of the organizations you represent have. 

And so with the commitment to the chairman, I am not going to 
go any further and just say thank you at this point, and I appre- 
ciate your being here. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Hinchey, is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Hinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to thank the members of the panel. To former member Wayne 
Owens, I want to personally express my appreciation to him for his 
introduction of H.R. 1500, for if that haa not happened, it would 
not have given me the opportunity to have introduced the bill dur- 
ing my tenure here. And I very much appreciate the leadership 
you've shown and the courage that you nave shown on this and 
other issues of national importance. 

And it's a pleasure to see you and to welcome you here to this 
hearing. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinchey. And, by the way, Mr. Chairman, I must say that, 
reflecting on this process this morning, I think that the hearing 
itself has been very helpful because it has given us an opportunity 
to reflect more deeply and to look more deeply into this issue and 
to learn more about this land from the panel members that we 
have here before us at this moment, as well as those who were 
here j ust a few moments ago. 

So I think that this hearing is a very good thing, and it broadens 
and deepens our knowledge, and I think for some of us it broadens 
and deepens our commitment to the land. I would just observe that 
as former Representative Owens has said, that, among other 
things, this bill releases 140,000 acres which are now in the study 
area. I think that's correct. 

And, Wayne, I think also, if I remember correctly, that this legis- 
lation would result in wilderness designation for this particular 
area of more than 660,000 acres less than would be designated 
under H .R. 1500. 

Mr. Owens. That's correct. I think it's 560,000 acres. They're 
areas in addition that you and I proposed for wilderness in H.R. 
1500, and also, it releases I think 180,000 currently being protected 
as wilderness study areas. 

Mr. Hansen. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. Owens. One-hundred-and-eighty I think is the figure; 
180,000 plus 550,000. Yes, sir. One hundred and forty thousand; I 
apologize. 

Mr. Hinchey. One hundred and forty. Yes, that's what I thought. 

Mr. Hansen. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hinchey. One hundred and forty, nevertheless 

Mr. Hansen. Will the gentleman from New York yield on that 
poi nt? 

Mr. Hinchey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. Excuse me. I apologize for asking you to yield, but 
on areas that are protected, H.R. 3625 has 987,651 acres. WSA's 
has 497,940 acres. So, I don't know where you come up with 
140,000. If you go strictly by the definition of wilderness, which is 
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extremely nebulous, I agree with your premise of 140,000. If you 
go to protected areas— ACEC, bighorn mountain sheep— those 
under NCA protection, you are actually doubling the protection 
here. 

Excuse me. I just wanted to give you my interpretation. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Hinchey. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, and that's an im- 
portant distinction, but what I am saying is that, of those lands 
now in the wilderness study category, the enactment of this pro- 
posal would result in 143,000 acres being released from wilderness 
study; and that would mean that 143,000 acres less— 143,000 acres 
of land would no longer have the protection that is afforded to 
them currently in the study mode which they are currently in. 

And in addition to that, if I may, and Mr. Owens has just clari- 
fied that for me, that H.R. 1500 in the context of the area under 
discussion at the moment, H.R. 1500 would result in more than 
660,000 acres of land being designated as wilderness, more than 
would be designated under this particular proposal. 

So I understand what you are saying, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
that that's an important point, but I think it's important for us to 
look at it from both perspectives. 

Mr. Hansen. If the gentleman will yield for just one moment— 
it's not a major difference, but our calculations only have it at 
about 90,000, not 140,000 acres difference, but your point is well 
taken about the 

Mr. Hinchey. OK. Well, that's something that can be settled. We 
estimate it to be 143,000 precisely, and I stick with that number 
until I am corrected. 

The other area that interests me— Mr. Peay, is it? 

Mr. Peay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinchey. Yes, sir. Thank you. One of the things about the 
bill that I find discomforting is that, while it talks about the protec- 
tion of ecological areas, its designations are cut more along political 
lines than along ecological lines. In some instances, for example, it 
cuts canyons in half and provides one form of protection on one 
side and not on the other, and it follows political boundaries to a 
great extent. And so, therefore, I have trouble with the legislation 
from a point of view of ecological protection in that it divides eco- 
logical areas. 

There is also an aspect of your testimony that troubles me in 
that regard also, and that is that you're talking about an area that 
would be set aside for the protection of the bighorn sheep, which 
I think is an admirable objective. I find no quarrel with that what- 
soever, but I find it difficult in my own mind to rationalize how you 
can have ecological concerns about a particular area in the context 
of one species. 

How do you manage an area for the protection of one species and 
one species alone, or are you offering something else? 

Mr. Peay. It isn't just for one species. There's many other spe- 
cies, but the bighorn is kind of a flagship, because I've been in this 
wilderness debate for 20 years. Bighorn sheep is the indicator spe- 
cies, and I think it's remarkable, phenomenal, that a rural county 
commission in Utah is not trying to step up to the plate and say. 
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'These are pretty neat critters. Let's make them the predominant 
specie that we'll protect." 

These animals could be endangered at some point in time, in the 
very short future. So now we're trying to protect them, and then 
on the other hand, we are hearing a comment we shouldn't do that. 
So I can't understand why anyone would not like this concept. 

Mr. Hinchey. So when you're— if I may, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hansen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hinchey. So when you are offering the idea of protection of 
the bighorn sheep in a particular area, you are suggesting by that, 
that protection for the bighorn sheep would also be done in a way 
which would afford protection for all other species in that area as 
well? 

Mr. Peay. Bighorn won't be the only animal in that area. This 
whole concept, in my opinion, looks out for all the species that in- 
habit the San Rafael but good emphasis for bighorn. 

Mr. Hinchey. OK. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. Let me say that from the bills, BLM 
has in WSAs in that area 497,940 acres. That's a fact. H.R. 3625 
has 407,471 acres. The difference is 90,469. Lay that aside, and 
count what is protected. 

There seems to be some of a religious Utopia here that if you say, 
"wilderness," it has a certain protection, but nobody finds that. Wil- 
derness is a protected area. So is primitive. So is ACEC. So is NCA 
protection. They are all protected areas, as are National Parks. Add 
all those up and H.R. 3625 protects more areas than WSAs by 
twice; of 987,651 acres versus 497,940 or a difference of 489,711 
acres or additional protection under this bill. 

But, I concur, it doesn't have the term "wilderness." Primitive 
and wilderness— you may recall that primitive areas, that's what 
the old view in the mountains used to be. We called that primitive. 

Now take the definition of primitive, take the definition of wil- 
derness. They're almost twins. So, I hope we don't get hung up on 
the idea of this difference. We're actually protecting more ground, 
and that's what I think we are all trying to do, isn't it? That's kind 
of the impression that I got. 

Now I would like to 

Mr. Owens. Could I respond to that briefly, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hansen. Surely. Excuse me. 

Mr. Owens. Nobody disputes that there are several layers of pro- 
tection included in this bill, and much land is protected, but much 
is opened up for development, and the ultimate protection of wil- 
derness is not afforded even to the 400,000 acres that you call wil- 
derness in this bill because it is laced with roads that you recognize 
under RS 2477 and the management techniques do not permit it 
to rise to the level of protection which wilderness is. 

Wilderness is a specific level of protection, undergirded by law 
and by regulation, and it says basically you are not going to change 
the nature of this land, to the extent that man can protect it unless 
Congress itself gives permission. That's what we are trying to do, 
with wilderness designation, and that's the status that I would like 
to see in a big portion of this. Then the rest of it, Mr. Chairman, 
should be preserved and protected, better said in the forms and na- 
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tures which you discussed and which do permit certain degrees of 
development and use, all of which I will support where appropriate. 

Mr. Hansen. I appreciate your comments that you brought it, 
and I don't want to get into a kicking match on what wilderness 
is, except that we all know that wilderness does allow some motor- 
ized areas, if existing cattlemen wanted to go in. You know, we get 
into that fight all the time around here. There is reason to take in 
wilderness. This 193,723 acres of this is primitive, non-motorized, 
giving more protection than wilderness does. 

Other areas you really, if you want down to be cutting and split- 
ting hairs, you can say the term "wilderness" all you want, but 
you've actually got more protection in this bill for ground than the 
wilderness bill had in WSAs. And that is an argument people 
should look at. 

Mr. Peay, who I consider the resident expert on bighorn sheep— 
and I've known Mr. Peay for a long time— the thing that bothers 
me most on this area, how much attention with motorized vehicles 
of any type would the bighorn sheep need on Sid's Mountain? 

Mr. Peay. In talking with the professional wildlife biologists who 
have been deeply involved in the development of this plan, they are 
very comfortable with this whole proposal. 

And I am not sure of what you are saying, but I was just in a 
board meeting with the National Wild Sheep Foundation and one 
premiere biologist said, 'We seem to have invented this concept of 
Bighorns and people can't coexist," and as you've driven to Mojave 
and right there by Arches there's a resident population of sheep 
that take occupancy right by the highway, and so the bottom line: 
The plan is good for bighorns, but it does provide a lot more protec- 
tion than just H.R. 1500, in my opinion, for bighorn sheep manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Hansen. What is a guzzler that you would need to put on 
that mountain? What does that mean? 

Mr. Peay. A guzzler, there's one there toward the Desolation 
Canyon that we actually landed a helicopter as we transplanted 
the bighorn. What it is, it's a piece of naturally colored tin that 
would be as big as this area inside of the desk here. It's an apron 
that catches the rainfall, and there's about a 2,000-gallon storage 
tank beneath the ground that's not visible, and then there's a little 
metered tube that comes out to a little drinker that works on a 
float valve like your toilet. So as the animals come in and drink, 
water is released, and then they go back. Without guzzlers in some 
of these arid areas, wildlife cannot live or survive or propagate. 

Mr. Hansen. I have noticed all around Utah that we have guz- 
zlers on the west desert, up in the area of Yost Mountains and the 
Raft River Mountains, and we have them other places. I'd have a 
hard time believing that people don't want wildlife to drink. This 
isn't only bighorn sheep that drink out of this. This is everything 
that drinks in this particular area. 

As I see it, the basic difference between what some folks are ar- 
guing and this is we're talking: Do we want to have bighorn sheep 
in that area? Other than that, they're almost treated exactly alike. 

You've said earlier that a helicopter would touch down for a few 
minutes, 5 minutes or so, on occasion. I personally cannot under- 
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stand why people would be against wildlife. That kind of concerns 
me just a little bit. We'll have to work that out in any case. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Would the chairman yield? 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from American Samoa. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. J ust one quick question to Mr. Peay: You 
are the expert on bighorn sheep, and I wanted to ask: How much 
acreage will it take to provide for one bighorn sheep? I am not too 
familiar with your— I mean they live in the mountains I assume, 
but what does it take to, you know, just to let it grow? 

Mr. Peay. Well, the 

Mr. Faleomavaega. You have about 6,000. Are they an indigent 
species now? Are they an endangered species now? 

Mr. Peay. Not classified as such, but in Utah in 1972 there were 
only 500 of those animals. Through management techniques that 
are provided for in this bill, there's now about 4,000 of these ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. So I know Utah is famous for a hunting sea- 
son, but do you allow hunting of this sheep at a certain time or a 
certain number that can be hunted, like you would a deer? 

Mr. Peay. Very carefully regulated hunting, and just a quick ex- 
ample— a lady wrote in the Salt Lake Tribune, "Why would they 
allow anyone to hunt bighorn in the San Rafad?" and the fact of 
the matter is that hunting has generated about $500,000 to re- 
introduce the bighorn. Without hunters, we would not have bighorn 
sheep in Utah. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. If I were a hunter, how much would I pay 
to shoot one bighorn? 

Mr. Peay. In the San Rafael area there are 13 permits available 
to the citizens of America through a lottery draw at a cost of $500. 
However, the State does sell one to the highest bidder, and in Reno 
this year it sold for $52,000. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Are you aware of any other form of animals 
that are considered endangered in these wilderness areas that you 
care about just as much as you are with bighorn sheep? 

Mr. Peay. As we say, there are plenty of animals and plenty of 
causes. We've focused $1.6 million on bighorn sheep in Utah. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from American Samoa should real- 
ize, let this become an endangered species and everything that 
SU WA, this Committee, and everybody else is doing is moot. I mme- 
diately the whole area becomes an HCP and the whole ball game 
is over anyway. So don't let it become an endangered species. 

Mr. Martin, let me quickly ask you something. How do you envi- 
sion the heritage concept working, and do you agree with what the 
administration has said? You have sat here and heard the 

Mr. Martin. Yes, I heard your testimony. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the confusion of the administration is that Heritage 
Areas generally have a mix of high propensity of private sector, but 
in the West of course that's impossible. 

Our Four Corners Heritage Council is mostly Federal land, and 
we have sitting at the table the Federal partners that sit at the 
table with appointees by the Governor and the local appointees; 
and that arrangement works very well because there's no power 
taken away from the Federal agencies under this concept. It's real- 
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ly an advisory process, and that advisory process I think works 
very wel I . 

So I think the structure of a Heritage Area can work very well, 
even though there's a high propensity of Federal lands. There is a 
lot of private land in this Heritage Area, and that consultation 
process I think strengthens from both sides. 

A Heritage Area doesn't take away, and I think it's an important 
point, it doesn't take away the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it provides a consultation process which I think strength- 
ens the management and the protection of the resources both on 
private land and on the Federal lands associated with the idea. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you for that answer. 

We'll take one more question from Congressman Cannon, and 
we'll excuse this panel and get to our last panel. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Owens, you mentionea this area as laced with 
roads, but you are aware, of course, that there are many other RS 
2477s rights-of-ways or claims of rights-of-ways in the area in 
which are extinguished by this process. So, there is some tradeoff 
here. Is that something that is of concern to you and to SUWA? 

Mr. Owens. Well, it's a great concern as near as I can tell from 
the red lines, although my reds and greens may be a little confused 
at this distance, but it appears laced with roads even in the areas 
that you call proposed wilderness, the 400,000 acres that you call 
wilderness. 

And of course it's of concern that there are a lot of RS 2477 ways 
which threaten the wilderness status, and I am willing to look at 
and talk with you and staff about whether there is a decent trade- 
off here. It doesn't appear at first glance, Mr. Congressman, that 
it is a fair tradeoff. That's what I am commenting on. 

Mr. Hansen. The gentleman from New York has one final ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, just briefly, Mr. Chairman, I think that it's 
quite clear that the bill does afford various levels of protection, but 
I think that protection of course is a relative word. And there can 
be higher levels of protection and lower levels of protection, and 
one of the things that I am concerned about is the issue of roads 
which has just come up. 

We heard earlier testimony today which indicated that some 
roads are designated that may not be roads even. The bottom of 
stream beds are considered as roads. So protection is a relative 
thing, and I think that the introduction of roads, particularly 
where they may not even be, just opens this up for a lot of criticism 
that otherwise might not be there. 

The one thing that mystifies me about the sheep question is this: 
We are reintroducing sheep into this area, is that correct? 

Mr. Peay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hinchey. And that, of course, assumes that the sheep were 
able to live there before, and I wonder why we need these guzzlers 
now to provide water in an area where the sheep were able to sur- 
vive before on assumably the water that was there. 

Mr. Peay. It's for distribution purposes. It's very clear in Nevada 
and other States, where they have put in guzzlers, wildlife popu- 
lations have been able to expand to a greater extent than they 
were, say, 100 years ago. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hinchey. Yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I just wanted to followup with a question to 
Mr. Owens again. I guess I would call you "Mr. Wilderness," since 
your introduction of FI.R. 1500 has caused a lot of discussion about 
this. 

Mr. Owens. Please be aware that's not a good name in parts of 
Utah. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I say it in 

Mr. Owens. I wear it proudly. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I say it with the most respectful consider- 
ation in what you honestly believed, what you considered to be in 
the best interest of your State and your constituents. And I wanted 
to ask, in retrospect, in terms of the several versions that have 
been proposed for the past several years since your introduction of 
FI .R. 1500, do you honestly believe that we can work something out 
with the current proposal now before the Subcommittee? 

Mr. Owens. No. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. In areas that we can identify 

Mr. Owens. I fear that resolution of the wilderness issue is 
many, many years away, simply because of the polarity of the issue 
and the lack of support for it in any of the political structure of 
Utah, or almost any of it, for any substantive preservation of wil- 
derness. 

So the answer is, I am willing to talk, anxious to work, but I am 
very dubious, must be pessimistic with you about it. Wilderness, as 
the gentleman knows, is the highest degree of protection because 
only Congress can invade a wilderness. Not primitive areas, not 
any other areas, have that degree and that body of law supporting 
the method in which it is in fact protected. Therefore, wilderness 
is a final status or at least semi-final status, and that's really what 
makes it such a difficult issue for the people of Utah. They are am- 
bivalent at best about how much of it should be preserved in wil- 
derness status, but polls indicate that an overwhelming majority of 
Utahns want a very substantial portion of Utah preserved in wil- 
derness. So the great polarity between political structure office 
holders and the people is such that I think it's a long distance 
away, the resolution of this issue. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Owens. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. FIansen. I would respectfully disagree with my friend on the 
idea of what the highest degree of protection is. You don't run cat- 
tle in parks. You can't hunt in parks. Some primitive areas are 
probably more protected than others. That's where we get a little 
nit-picky there but 

Mr. Owens. It makes me very nervous to be in disagreement 
with the chairman, of course. We very seldom have been, but on 
that one I would respectfully disagree. 

Mr. FIansen. I thought we both had agreed that we both voted 
for a gold medal for Oueen Beatrix. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Owens. Boy, I had forgotten that vote, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Hansen. I am sure you had forgotten about that one vote we 
agreed on. I have great respect for my former colleague. He's a very 
intelligent man and a very good leader. With that, we'll dismiss, 
and, Wayne, hope you make your plane. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Hansen. We'll now turn to our last panel: Bill Meadows, 
president of the Wilderness Society, and it's always nice to have 
Mr. Meadows with us. He always gives us very thoughtful, well- 
reasoned testimony. And Mr. Wesley R. Curtis, director of the Gov- 
ernor's Rural Partnership Office. 

Good to see both of you gentlemen. 

Mr. Meadows, it's always nice to have you in front of us. We'll 
start with you, sir, and give you 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF BILL MEADOWS, PRESIDENT, THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Bill Meadows, 
president of the Wilderness Society, and it's a pleasure to be here 
with you today to discuss protection of our Nation's wilderness. 

I am also pleased to be here with former Representative Wayne 
Owens, a Utah native who loves the State, its public land, re- 
sources and wild lands. I enjoyed hearing his testimony and hope 
that mine will complement his. 

I would I ike to focus my remarks on H.R. 3625's national implica- 
tions and highlight key comparisons between this bill and Rep- 
resentative Cannon's earlier bill, H.R. 1952. I believe that such 
comparisons will best explain the concerns of the Wilderness Soci- 
ety. 

In my written testimony I describe many ways in which H.R. 
3625 is an improvement over H.R. 1952, but, first, I would like to 
acknowledge the work of many in Emery, Carbon, and Sanpete 
Counties, especially the county commissioners of Emery County 
who have sought to address the important issues before us, as well 
as the efforts of Representative Cannon and Governor Leavitt. 

I was particularly pleased that Governor Leavitt was able to join 
the Wilderness Society at its governing council meeting in Spring- 
dale, Utah, this past fall, as was Representative Morris Hinchey. 
We had a good discussion on Utah wilderness in that context. 

I also want to express the willingness of the Wilderness Society 
to sit down and work with anyone committed to a sound solution 
of wilderness issues in Utah. 

Our concerns with the scope of H.R. 3625 are threefold: First, it 
does not address the full range of wilderness quality lands in Utah, 
as it makes wilderness designations in only two counties. 

Second, even those counties in which wilderness designations are 
made, H.R. 3625 actually reduces the protection that wilderness re- 
sources currently receive, by eliminating Wilderness Study Areas' 
protection for over 140,000 acres. These former WSAs will no 
longer be managed to protect their wilderness values. As a result, 
these lands may be lost to development activities, including road 
construction and ORV use. 

Third, H.R. 3625 only protects some 40 percent of the wilderness 
designations contained in H.R. 1500. 
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The Wilderness Scxiiety is very concerned by the wilderness man- 
agement provisions of both these bills, Representative Cannon's 
earlier bills, H.R. 1952 and H.R. 3625. Both those contained non- 
standard and damaging wilderness management language affecting 
a variety of management issues. Such exceptions to standard wil- 
derness management set a dangerous precedent for future wilder- 
ness legislation nationally. 

These damaging wilderness exceptions include provisions related 
to reserved wilderness water rights and water development. In the 
arid West, wilderness areas must be protected by the provision of 
water for their streams and other water resource lifelines. Yet the 
water rights provisions of both, H.R. 3625 and H.R. 1952, expressly 
deny Congressional reservation of the water rights sufficient to 
sustain these magnificent desert lands. 

In recent years Congress has enacted wilderness legislation for 
Arizona and California. In each of these bills. Congress reserved a 
quantity of water sufficient to maintain the integrity of the wilder- 
ness ecosystem. These statutes balance the n^ of water right 
holders with that of wilderness users and wildlife. H.R. 3625 does 
not. 

Additionally, H .R. 3625 appears to allow almost unlimited expan- 
sion of existing water developments, without any regard for the im- 
pact of such expanded developments on wilderness resources. 

A second concern, other road and motorized use issues. Road de- 
velopment and vehicular use constitutes one of the largest threats 
to wilderness resources in the West; yet H.R. 3625 appears to 
threaten serious road and vehicular damage to wilderness lands 
through provisions related to "fish and wildlife management." Na- 
tive American cultural, grazing and valid existing rights are all 
problems. Each of these sections breaks with existing precedence 
for protection of Federal wilderness areas. 

Finally, with respect to wilderness management, we must note 
ways in which H.R. 3625 is worse than H.R. 1952; for example, in 
its treatment of the so-called valid existing rights and RS 2477 
road claims. One of the most distressing aspects of H.R. 3625 is the 
control it gives to local interest over Federal land management. 

We are concerned that H.R. 3625 extends a new cooperation re- 
quirement to manage wilderness resources, to manage bighorn 
sheep management areas within the conservation area, and to 
manage semi-primitive non-motorized areas within the core con- 
servation areas. Local governments and interests have a legitimate 
stake in Federal land management. It is not appropriate to cede 
management authority of Federal lands to local interests in the 
manner proposed by H.R. 3625. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, we must oppose H.R. 3625 be- 
cause we believe that it provides wilderness designation for inad- 
equate acreage, threatens wilderness resources in Utah and on 
other BLM lands, and it releases lands currently protected as Wil- 
derness Study Areas to management practices that may in fact de- 
grade the wilderness values, makes non-wilderness Federal land 
designations that do not adequately protect these special areas and 
their wilderness resources, and it threatens to cede an inappro- 
priate level of control over Federal, national lands, and wilderness 
management to local governments and interests. 
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Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Meadows may be found at end 
of hearing.] 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Curtis, we'll recognize you, sir, for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF WES CURTIS, DIRECTOR, GOVERNOR'S RURAL 
PARTNERSHIP OFFICE, STATE OF UTAH 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I point out that I will be 
speaking primarily today as a member of the Emery County Public 
Lands Council. I am a lifelong resident of Emery County and mem- 
ber of that council. It's been pointed out today, and we appreciate 
this fact, that this is a very creative, innovative proposal we have 
before you. 

I think there's another remarkable thing about this proposal that 
needs to be mentioned. It was created without the help of a single 
attorney. We may have overlooked a few little wrinkles because we 
don't have that legal expertise, but I hope, as Congressman Cannon 
suggested in the beginning, that this testimony serves as a dia- 
logue to work out some of these things because I think if we really 
look at what's being said here and what the motivations supposedly 
are for both sides, we are much closer than perhaps we realize. 

Let me just hit a couple of points, deviating from the written tes- 
timony which I have submitted. First of all, regarding the involve- 
ment and the inclusion of others, I don't want to belabor this but 
the involvement of many stakeholders and environmental groups 
and others is well documented in this article in the packet sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Petersen. I also point out the Bureau of 
Lands Management has been participating with Emery County 
though a Memorandum of Understanding for the past two years 
and has worked hand in hand with the development of this pro- 
posal. 

I also would like to make a brief comment regarding water. For 
those who are concerned about a Federal water right on the San 
Rafael River, even if such a water right were granted and pre- 
empted State law in doing so, all it would likely be is a junior right 
on an over-appropriated river. We are proud to tell everybody here 
that the San Rafael River is one of only two rivers in the State of 
Utah that already a designated in-stream flow in place. We are 
concerned about the water needs of these wilderness areas. 

And let me just say then that this bill is indeed environmentally 
sound. It's been carefully crafted to provide every needful protec- 
tion to these lands because we knew it would have to withstand in- 
tense scrutiny. We've heard it said that this is an anti— it's not a 
wilderness bill; it's a wilderness development bill. 

We take that really as an affront because we are sensitive to 
these lands. We have a connection to these lands that goes beyond 
those who don't live there. There's been a lot said about that these 
lands reduce protection when we withdraw Wilderness Study 
Areas. I would suggest that we're not reducing protection; we're ex- 
panding protection on these lands. 

Wilderness proposals to this point, regardless of their acreages, 

I believe have an inherent weakness. They are one-dimensional in 
their focus. They offer slice-and-dice protections for isolated tracts 
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of lands, but they don't preserve the integrity of the whole. They 
focus on lands and acres, not on ecosystems. This bill that we have 
before you is a wilderness bill and a whole lot more. It goes beyond 
wilderness. 

This is the only proposal from any quarter that protects the en- 
tire San Rafael Swell. It protects the environment and the integrity 
of an entire ecosystem. This is the only proposal ever made that 
withdraws threats of oil drilling, mining and timbering from the 
entire San Rafael Swell, which I might add is a remarkable conces- 
sion for a rural county with an economy based on mineral extrac- 
tion. 

We've already talked about special protections and the needs for 
those regarding desert bighorn sheep. This bill is a protection 
measure in every sense of the word, and I think it's important, 
above all, that we point out that those who have spoken for and 
against this proposal really share much common ground and a com- 
mon interest. 

We desire indeed to protect these lands and feel that we can do 
so. If there are some things we need to tweak or adjust with this, 
we're more than willing— we have always extended an open invita- 
tion for anyone to participate. 

In closing, let me just make one more comment that has been 
about something that has been accomplished through this process 
that no bill has been able to accomplish to this point, and it's an 
important lesson that we have learned. As we have proceeded 
through this process, which has been locally driven and locally ini- 
tiated, we have learned a lot in engaging with other interests and 
stakeholders in the San Rafael Swell; but because it's been a lo- 
cally initiated process there's a side benefit attached to this: It has 
led to local buy-in, local ownership and local pride in this proposal. 

The local residents now are part of the solution, not part of the 
problem. They are now becoming the public eyes and ears, watch- 
ing out for abuses on these lands. This is a remarkable and positive 
shift in attitude from what we have seen in the past. When we 
began our processes of talking with other groups, we entered those 
processes with a great deal of suspicion and feelings of mistrust re- 
garding other parties. 

We have learned that there is a lot of common ground. We invite 
the wilderness advocates and groups, if they feel these feelings of 
mistrust as we have, let's sit down and work these out. I think this 
is very possible and very doable, and in the process we can come 
up with something that's better than anything that's been on the 
table to this point. 

What we have here is a chance to tailor something that can be 
a perfect fit for these lands. This proposal is not something that 
was done from afar. It fits the realities of the land. It was done by 
people who understand the lands; who are close to them; who see 
Its nuances, its intricacies. We invite others to help us improve this 
process if needful, but, Mr. Chairman, I think you have before you 
here is a remarkable proposal, and I certainly urge you to move it 
through the process and create the San Rafael Swell National Her- 
itage and Conservation Areas. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Curtis may be found at end of 
hearing.] 
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Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Curtis. 

The gentleman from American Samoa is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think from what Mr. Curtis has just stated to the members of 
the Subcommittee, I think while there are disagreements, but at 
least it is a starting point, and I, for one, also don't necessarily look 
at the polls as a means of saying where the will of the people of 
Utah stand on issues, depending on who is writing the polls and 
what questions are raised and how you take the poll. 

But I wanted to ask Mr. Curtis what his thinking is on the opin- 
ion expressed earlier by Mr. Owens, as he had expressed an earlier 
opinion that he thinks that the people of Utah may not accept the 
current proposal. 

Mr. Curtis. I sincerely believe, and I don't say this just to sup- 
port our own case, I think the people of Utah want to see these 
issues resolved, and they see this as a very prudent and wise pro- 
posal. And in fact just this past Saturday the Salt Lake Tribune, 
which tends to be the liberal-leaning paper in the State of Utah, 
came out with an editorial that is very much in support of what 
we are doing with this proposal. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I assume, Mr. Meadows, you have been 
working closely with Congressman Cannon's office in trying to have 
some input on behalf of the Wilderness Society and some of the 
provisions that have been proposed? 

Mr. Meadows. Well, actually, Mr. Congressman, we were not 
aware of the legislation in any detail until it was— we received a 
draft of it several weeks ago. Now we've not been involved in the 
discussions at all. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. You indicated earlier some of the similar ex- 
pressions of concern that Mr. Shea of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment had expressed earlier. What do you consider to be the biggest 
priority of the problem or concern that the Wilderness Society has 
with this legislation? 

Mr. Meadows. Well, I think the main thing is the distinction we 
have on this question of protection, and we believe we are losing 
protection by looking at this in this various level of management 
prescriptions; and we are going to lose wilderness protection in the 
course of adopting that. 

I was actually very concerned with Senator Bennett's testimony 
this morning when he talked about this particular legislation serv- 
ing as a road map for future wilderness. 

Well, that's exactly what we are concerned about, is that this is 
in fact a road map, and if in fact we're going to have more roads, 
more off-road vehicles, in these places than we've had before, that 
gives us great pause. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The comparisons that were made in one of 
the fact sheets that was given to us— as you know, Mr. Owens' pro- 
posed bill requested 1.1 million acres for wilderness as opposed to 
the current bill's proposal for 407,471 acres. 

You are familiar with these counties where these two areas are 
situated? 

Mr. Meadows. I have not been to either of these counties. Our 
members are, and our board members have been there many, many 
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times. We have literally thousands of members in Utah, and 
250,000 members, many of whom have spent considerable time in 
Utah. So I represent their interest as well. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am not one for expertise in this area, but 
there's approximately a difference of about 600,000 acres from 
what the proposed bill provides, even less than what the BLM is 
recommending. 

You are probably familiar with the fact that the chairman did in- 
troduce the bill a couple of years ago, and we held hearings on this 
issue, and that the BLM has been prodded to get moving to do 
some form of agreement with the parties at hand, and it seems 
that we are right back to square one again. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, you know, one of the issues is that we don't 
have as much information as we need. One of the things that con- 
cerns me right now about this legislation is even those who are 
proposing it and who are endorsing it and speaking in favor of it, 
talk about it as a work in progress. It's something that we need to 
do more work with. We ne^ to bring more people into the discus- 
sion. We need to do more research. 

Well, let's not advance this piece of legislation prematurely. Let 
the Bureau of Land Management complete their reinventory. Let 
us learn more about the places. Let those wilderness advocates 
that we're working with very closely, who are on the ground day- 
in and day-out, actually try to document whether we have roads or 
ways or to try to take pictures of these places in dispute under the 
RS 2477 controversies. Let us go through that process and under- 
stand what is wilderness and what is not. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. There are currently two management plans, 
and I think the Bureau of Land Management is currently making 
the study. If you are aware of this, do you know how many years 
they've been doing these management studies? 

Mr. Meadows. Well, they were suspended from doing the re- 
inventory just recently, and so they've been on hold. There's oppor- 
tunity I think to re-institute that. We have to wait to see how the 
court eventually finds what happens in the judicial process. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FIansen. The gentleman from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FIinchey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Our concern here, of course, is with the Federal lands, the pub- 
licly owned land, the lands that are held in trust essentially by the 
Congress and their agents for all the people of the country. And 
one of the provisions of the bill that concerns me, and I wonder 
what you would think about this, Mr. Meadows, is the seemingly 
inordinate control over Federal lands that is turned over to local 
decisionmakers. And so the Federal lands would no longer be con- 
trolled by Federal agencies, but they would be controlled to a large 
extent by local designees in some way. Could you comment on that? 

Mr. Meadows. Yes, I think the language here is instructive. We 
begin to talk in this bill about cooperation, that the BLM will co- 
operate with the local councils rather than consult, which is the 
standard. We are very concerned that the national interests, which 
I am trying to represent, that the members of the Wilderness Soci- 
ety or the Sierra Club or other organizations that actually have 
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memberships from 50 States who are all interested in what hap- 
pens on the national lands, as expressed here in Utah, are not 
going to be given adequate opportunity to comment. 

And the Federal agencies who have been charged with the good 
management of those lands are ceding that responsibility to local 
interests. Now we think there is a role and certainly we support 
the idea of regional— of local, regional advisory councils. We think 
those are appropriate so that local people who live near the land, 
including our members who live in Emery County and Carbon 
County, can have an opportunity to participate in that advisory 
process. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, local advisory councils, I agree with you, 
would be a good thing, but we don't want to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the role of an advisory council, advising local managers 
over Federal land. 

Mr. Meadows. They don't need to be in the back seat. They need 
to be in the front seat and driving the decisions with support from 
those who can offer advice from the back seat, we think. 

Mr. FIinchey. One of the aspects of the Federal land, one of the 
uses, legitimate uses, of these lands is grazing, and that grazing is, 
of course, overseen by the Bureau of the Land Management, and 
they do so in a way that is designed to ensure the integrity of the 
land. But if you take the BLM out of that process and turn over 
the grazing regulations to local authorities, then you are going to 
have a different criteria for management, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Meadows. I think that's true, although I have to, quite hon- 
estly, say we have conflict with the Bureau of Land Management 
over grazing issues as well. I n fact, the first time I met with Direc- 
tor Shea, he asked me with whom do we have— the Wilderness So- 
ciety-have the most conflict, and I said, 'Well"— I knew he was 
asking the grazing, ranching community, mining— I said "Well, do 
you mean other than the Bureau of Land Management?" 

So we do have conflict over the way our Federal agencies manage 
the land, too, but we find that there is a standard that we can hold 
them to. We can at least go talk with the local manager and hold 
them to a standard, and we're concerned about having that kind 
of— it's not just the local control; it's that you'll get different stand- 
ards in different places, and we'll have, I think, a fragmented man- 
agement policy for Federal lands. 

Mr. FIinchey. What does the legislation do with regard to water 
management? There are some aspects here that seem troubling 
with r^ard to the possibility of expanded water development 
issues in this region, if the provisions of this bill in that regard 
were to go forward? 

Mr. Meadows. Well, you know, I think the bill is not written 
carefully enough. There may be some way for us to— I was inter- 
ested in Mr. Curtis' comment about guarantee. Now that's a plus, 
and I 'd be glad to talk more about that, but we are concerned that 
it is sort of unlimited. There is not a restriction here. We are con- 
cerned there is an open door for just an overdevelopment of water 
resources within the region. 

Mr. FIinchey. Thank you. 

Mr. Curtis, I listened to your testimony very carefully and I'd 
agree that in many ways this moves the debate forward. It keeps 
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our attention focused on the issue, and it has some creative aspects 
to it, this particular legislation. 

One of the things that you talked about in your testimony was 
a need to protect ecological systems and ecological r^ions, but I 
find in this bill that we would do something quite different than 
that in that areas are divided along political lines rather than in 
the context of ecological systems. And, indeed, I even see the can- 
yons are cut in half and natural areas are divided in unnatural 
ways. 

How do we reconcile the fact of the bill and the Acts that it 
would perpetrate with the idea of protecting the ecological systems? 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate the chance to respond to that. The only 
place in question where we are dividing, as you suggest, on polit- 
ical boundaries, is in what we call the Book Cliffs Desolation Can- 
yon area, which is in the top righthand corner of the map there. 

The reason we have done that in this particular case is because 
Carbon and Emery Counties really can't dictate what's going to 
happen in the neighboring county, which is Grand County. How- 
ever, in our minds, we fed that this is a very good step toward 
pressuring them to join with us in the process. 

We more than welcome the addition of the rest of the lands des- 
ignated in that WSA as being included with that package, and 
whether it be done in this bill or in a separate bill, it doesn't mat- 
ter to us, but we feel those lands are certainly worthy of wilderness 
designation and would encourage the whole package to be brought 
into it. We have no problem with that. 

Mr. Hinchey. Wei, I thank you very much for that, and that 
clarifies something in my mind, but it also raises other questions, 
and they are that this again points out a weakness of the par- 
ticular legislation, in that it se«s to deal with an ecological prob- 
lem from the point of view of political boundaries, and the limita- 
tion at the end of a county line, you know, just isn't going to work, 
unfortunatdy. 

And when you try to have legislation that is designed to work 
within the confines of political boundaries, you obstruct your objec- 
tive; and it may be that in the future if this legislation were to 
pass, it may be in the future that we might be able to interest an 
adjacent county into joining in or into participating in a meaningful 
way, but I don't know that that's true, and I wonder about the need 
or the efficacy, the value, of proceeding in this way that limits our 
ability to deal with ecological systems based upon arbitrary polit- 
ical boundaries. 

Mr. Curtis. What we are really focusing on, and the heart of the 
issue here is, the San Rafael Swell itself, which is indeed almost 
a self-contained ecosystem. Because of the geology, it is surrounded 
by ledges and cliffs that make it stand out unique and on its own, 
and that is really what we are referring to when we talk about an 
entire ecosystem. 

And this is the only proposal that does that. It not only protects 
the lands but also protects the wildlife. It protects the habitat, and 
I guess the question I would really like to pose, actually a couple 
of questions, with regard to this entire proposal: In what way does 
this proposal fail to protect the resources of the San Rafael Swell, 
and what specific threats to these lands have we failed to address? 
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And if we can get clear, specific to those questions, we'd first to 
deal with those, but we think we've covered those bases. 

Mr. Hinchey. Well, I appreciate the openness with which you ap- 
proach that, and I think that there are some clear examples of fail- 
ures to protect important resources in the legislation; and I think 
that we would all welcome to point those out to you as we move 
forward. 

Mr. Hansen. The time of the gentleman has expired. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Curtis, how do you respond to Mr. Owens' and Mr. Meadows' 
assertions regarding water rights? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, as I indicated earlier, I think there's an impli- 
cation here that there ought to be some type of Federal legislation 
that preempts State water law, and I don't think that's a battle you 
want to get into, but with regards to water rights themselves, we 
have long said that even with the Federal water right there, all it 
would be is a paper water right. It wouldn't necessarily have water 
attached to it because the stream is over-appropriated. 

We have an agreement on the San Rafael in place right now that 
was worked out though Utah Power and Light with actually a des- 
ignation established by the Division of Wildlife Resources that 
guarantees an in-stream flow on the San Rafael River. And these 
are the types of approaches that we think are much more meaning- 
ful, to actually provide water, not rights. 

Mr. Hansen. How do you respond to the idea regarding increase 
or decrease of off-road vehicles? Mr. Meadows made a big point 
that it would increase off-road vehicles. 

Mr. Curtis. I can tell you, from our perspective and the way that 
we have conceived this and believe this in our minds, that we are 
very concerned about off-road vehicles. It's a concern our local pub- 
lic has, and in our minds what we have put together here address- 
es that issue. The wilderness areas and the semi -primitive, non- 
motorized areas you see up there do not allow vehicular access. 

And, in fact, the resource management plan that is in place right 
now on the San Rafael Swell does not allow vehicles to go off from 
designated roads and trails. We view the semi-primitive and the 
Desert Bighorn Sheep Management Area as being essentially man- 
aged for their wild qualities and being very similar to wilderness 
designation, as you pointed out earlier. 

Mr. Hansen. For some reason, if people say it's wilderness, it's 
all right. What we should do is call all these things "wilderness" 
and do what you want on them anyway, because they get more pro- 
tection. There's some mystique out there that the term "wilderness" 
gives great protection, you saw from our former colleague Con- 
gressman Owens. Actually, primitive areas, as they used to be des- 
ignated in the 1930's, get more protection than wilderness. 

Mr. Curtis. And could I add to that, Mr. Chairman? We asked 
the regional manager, the district manager of the BLM there, what 
it would take to really enforce wilderness on the San Rafael Swell, 
and he said it would require the United States Army. There are too 
many points of entry and access. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, we're seeing something very 
significant happen here, and this is important to note. Our local 
people are buying into what we're doing here, and they're starting 
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to change their attitudes dramatically. In fact, he indicated to us 
just last week, the director of the area there for the BLM, that 
abuse has declined quite a bit in the past year. 

And, in fact, the local off-road vehicle club has gone out and re- 
claim^ some of these areas where vehicles should not have been. 
They have put up signs saying that people should not ride their ve- 
hicles there. They're reseeded and revegetated those areas. It's a 
whole different attitude, and that's what can come by working to- 
gether on these types of processes. 

Mr. Hansen. It kind of goes to the area that you hear a lot of 
environmental groups say that, once this ground is gone, it is all 
that's lost. That's poppycock. I can show you areas all over Amer- 
ica, and I would like to start with Promissary Ridge in Wyoming 
which was loaded with people and now has been reclaimed due to 
the efforts of Dick Cheney, and I supported— I carried the bill on 
the floor— totally reclaimed. I can show you areas around the 
Gunison in Colorado— totally reclaimed. I can show you areas in 
the California Desert Protection Act— totally reclaimed. And all of 
you who are rolling your eyes, I would be more than happy to take 
you and show you those areas because it just happens to be fact. 

I strongly disagree with Mr. Meadows on one thing, that only the 
Federal Government can manage the land. It's not true at all. I 
hope I am not putting words in your mouth, Mr. Meadows. That's 
what I thought I heard you say. I used to be speaker of the Utah 
House, and we did exhaustive studies with what the State did com- 
pared to the Federal Government. 

Now you take our western States— there's an imaginary line no- 
body can see, and one side is Federal and one side is State. We did 
a study— the Utah State University did for us when I was Speaker 
of the House— saying who managed the land the best— for the best 
use, taking care of it, help, all that type of thing. By far, the State 
of Utah did a better job. The kicker was this: On State lands BLM 
cost us 75 cents an acre in those days and Utah cost us 23 cents 
an acre. So, I don't know where this idea comes from that all 
wealth, wisdom, knowledge emanates from here. It's not true. 

Mr. Meadows. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned that we have conflicts 
with the Bureau of Land Management. We obviously have conflict 
with the Forest Service and other land management agencies at 
the Federal level frequently. I can take you to places where private 
lands are better managed than State lands, or State lands better 
managed than public— than Federal lands. But I can also do the 
reverse. 

I think there's a lot of inconsistency. We can talk about anec- 
dotes, but the concern that we have, the base concern we have, is 
that these are Federal, national lands; and our Federal agencies 
need to take the responsibility for managing those appropriately. 
You and I together need to force them to do that well. 

Mr. Hansen. I don't disagree with that, Mr. Meadows. I'll agree 
with that statement, and I could show you in forests, because I 
used to chair the Committee on Forests and Forest Health, the ma- 
jority of private ground, owned privately, is in better shape than 
the public ground. And the guy who would come in and testify is 
Dr. Patrick Moore, the president of Greenpeace, who will come in 
here and say, if you really want to see, it was managed there. 
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Now if I have a bone to pick with you folks— I really don't— it 
would be this: You folks always come in, as my friend, Mr. Hinchey 
does, and say, "It's public land. It's owned by all of us." I don't dis- 
agree with that. What I do disagree is this: Because it's public 
ground, we sit there— say Kane County, Emery County, Garfield 
County, specifically in the State of Utah. Now Garfield County is 
90-something percent owned by the Federal Government. I imagine 
Emery County is pretty high— 92 percent owned by the Federal 
Government. So, hey, we all own that ground. Well, then, why 
don't you pay your share? I would think that SUWA, the Wilder- 
ness Society, the Sierra Club, Audubon Society, the National Con- 
servancy Area would be up here demanding that Congress pay 
their share. 

These guys are sitting there, and they have a fire caused by 
somebody in the East who carelessly does something; they got to 
go out and fight it. They have debris just strung all over the place; 
they've got to clean it up. They have some guy go up on a mountain 
and break his leg because he doesn't know better; they send an am- 
bulance out to take care of them. So they are sitting there and 
their tax base is zero almost. 

I mean the tax base of Garfield County— two Congressmen's sala- 
ries is more than that— and they are sitting there trying to take 
care of all that area, and my good friend, Pat Williams, a good 
Democrat from Montana, and I raised the amount five times to 
what it was, payment in lieu of taxes, and Congress won't— and ba- 
sically when it was controlled by the Democrats would never do it. 
We are getting a little more out of the Republicans as far as com- 
ing up with money to pay their share of the ground. 

And in any business deal, if I owned a share, I ended up paying 
my share. I would hope to see you people put your mon^ where 
your mouth is, and I say that respectfully, Mr. Meadows, and come 
out and help us out on some of those areas, so we can take better 
care of the ground. 

Mr. Meadows. Absolutely. And let me just comment on that 
briefly. I just paid my taxes last week, just as you did. A portion 
of that I hope is going to protect our lands and manage those lands 
appropriately. The Wilderness Society is part of a public lands 
funding initiative, 140 organizations, pushing Congress and the ad- 
ministration to put more money into the budgets for Bureau of 
Land Management, the National Park Service, Forest Service, and 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, to manage the lands that we own 
more effectively. 

We have been niggardly in our approach to funding those agen- 
cies and that's why the local government are feeling pressed. We 
do have an obligation as the National government to fund those 
agencies appropriately to manage those lands. 

Mr. FIansen. I would agree with that, and I think that's lauda- 
tory, what you are doing, but we got one now that just doesn't urge 
it; it's on the books; it's authoriz^; it has been paid. I would hope 
that everyone of your groups would come on and say, "Come on, 
you guys are always bellyaching about it. Put your money where 
your mouth is, and give some of that payment in lieu of taxes," and 
you'll get a lot better care of your land. 
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These county commissioners have to sit there and say "What are 
we going to get this time? These guys want us to do all this work. 
They want us to clean this up. They want us to take care of it. 
They want to do all these things. All these eastern and western 
guys come and play on it; yet, they won't pay their share." 

And if you are a county commissioner like these poor guys have 
to be and sit here and take that crap all the time from this, you 
would see they get really uptight. Every time I go visit our 29 
counties and say, "Why don't they put their money where their 
mouth is?," they want to tell us how to run it and they say "Oh, 
yeah, we've got payment in lieu of taxes." 

"However, you are supposed to get about a quarter an acre. We 
are going to give you 3 cents an acre this time. Yes, we are going 
to screw it up. We are going in there. We are going to cause fires. 
We are going to mess it up and all that type of thing," but they 
don't put their money in. I get a little exercised over that. 

Mr. Meadows. Well 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Meadows, just respond and we'll go to the other 
gentleman here. 

Mr. Meadows. That's exactly the kind of place where the Wilder- 
ness Society and the county commissioners from Emery County 
and this Subcommittee and someone from the Budget Committee 
perhaps, subcommittee, or Interior, could sit and talk out a solu- 
tion, and we are eager to talk about those issues because I think 
that's where we can make a difference. 

Mr. Hansen. I am looking forward to the resolution from the 
Wilderness Society, from SUWA, Sierra Club and others saying, 
'Why doesn't the government pay their share?" Now that would be 
a very worthwhile thing for you folks to get involved in. 

The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Hinchey. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I very much 
respect and agree with your advocacy on behalf of local people with 
regard to the responsibility of the Federal Government to pay its 
fair share on these Federal lands. And I just want to point out that 
you were absolutely correct in recognizing the leadership of Pat 
Williams on that and that I supported him and others supported 
him in that initiative. 

We very much agree that these are Federal lands, and the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility, and we very much support 
increases in those budgets that were mentioned by Mr. Meadows 
just a few moments ago, and also the need to increase the payment 
in lieu of taxes for these lands. I very much support you on that. 

Mr. Hansen. Well, I am looking forward to all your support 
when that appropriation bill comes up and all the good things that 
Mr. Meadows' group is going to say about it. 

Thank you so much. We'll adjourn and this will end this hearing, 
and thanks to everyone for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 a.m., the Committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Statement of Hon. Mike Dmitrich, 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and members of the Subcommittee, it is with 
great pieasure that I address you today, not simpiy because I do not get to address 
such an august body often, but because I am addressing you on an issue of great 
importance not oniy to my constituents but to aii of the American peopie. 

In Emery County, a county bigger than some New Engiand states, iies one of the 
iast great undiscovered nationai treasures, the San Rafael Swell. The cliffs were the 
shores of long vanished oceans, at every turn there are the signs of the ancient J u- 
rassic era, through the swell passes the old Spanish Trail and cowboys can still be 
seen working, it is an area rich in biodiversity both plant and animal, however, like 
many areas in the west, it is rich not only in beauty, but mineral wealth, grazing 
potential, and other uses which make human life possible. 

For decades, the various user groups have been, almost literally, at war. Many 
groups, on all sides, have staked out extreme positions over which they have de- 
clared "No compromise, no surrender," "No quarter asked, none given." The result 
has been an area in managerial confusion, such a situation is extremely difficult for 
local elected officials and local area resource managers from the state and Federal 
agencies. 

However, not all voices have been strident and unyielding. Environmentalists, re- 
source people and recreation groups, from both in and out of the area, have spent 
literally thousands of hours forging a plan to manage the San Rafael resource area 
in a sensible and thoughtful way. You have before you H.R. 3625, which is the legis- 
lative embodiment of that effort and an emblem of their dedication to reason and 
compromise. It is a commitment from both the citizens of Carbon and Emery coun- 
ties, and those who don't live there but who love these lands, to care for them and 
to use them responsibly now and forever. 

There are those who can, and will, cite the specifics better than I, however, let 
me state that H.R. 3625 will create a 630,000 acre national conservation area from 
which industrial development will be banned but in which conventional tourism and 
livestock will be allowed. I n addition, over 300,000 acres will be placed in wilderness 
or primitive designations. 

Again, I will leave the real details to others, but what I want to do is give you 
some reasons to vote for this proposal and not a blanket wilderness designation. For 
those whose constituencies lie east of the 100th meridian, voting for wilderness al- 
ways seems a safe and popular vote. However, as all of us who answer to the voters 
know, what appears popular today can turn to voter resentment and anger tomor- 
row. If you enact, as some would have you do, a simple blanket wilderness designa- 
tion for the San Rafael, the law of unintended consequences may begin to work with 
a vengeance. 

First of all, since wilderness precludes most kinds of game management tech- 
niques, such as providing salt or water bubblers, you may be causing grave harm 
the just reemerging big horn sheep herd. You still hear testimony on that later. It 
goes against our intuition, but some of these species cannot any longer survive with- 
out man's intervention, the game managers support this proposal. 

Often, wilderness precludes most kinds of archeological work which would be 
criminal in this area so rich in Native American history. It may also mandate the 
destruction of some historical sites because they are the works of "the hand of man." 

Furthermore, since the only allowed means of travel in wilderness areas are foot 
and horseback, many of the wonders of this area will be denied to your constituents 
who are elderly or handicapped. Those people deserve access to the lands as well. 

What might appear to be an easy vote has many land mines in it. I n the end your 
constituents will be grateful that you took the thoughtful approach and did what 
is right for people and animals, for history and culture, and for their opportunities 
to enjoy the land when they hopefully journey to my state senate district. 

That said, let me state that I am not an opponent of wilderness designation. Some 
of the earlier proposals did have too little wilderness, there must be pristine and 
quite places in this ever more hectic world where a person can enjoy nature as God 
created it. Please note that an area larger than Rhode Island has been excluded 
from mineral development. I am happy to say that there are several wilderness des- 
ignations as part of this overall plan, but these are designations thoughtfully done 
rather than done as a part of a cynical numbers game. These areas contain the type 
of scenic wonders the original sponsors of the 1964 Wilderness Act had in mind. 

Besides, I have great sympathies with endangered species. I am a rural Utah 
Democrat. Nonetheless, I have survived to become the senior person in the Utah 
legislature. I can tell you, this battle has been going on during the greater part of 
my 30 years of service. It is time for this battle to end. It is time to finally say no 
to the narrow interests and say yes to the vast majority of Americans who know 
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in their hearts that there is room for us aii. It is time to do the right thing— instead 
of the easy thing— for the wiidiife, for the peopie of Emery County, Utah and aii 
of America. Thank you for this opportunity and thank you, Chairman Hansen for 
hoiding this hearing. 


Statement of Randy G. J ohnson. Commissioner 

Chairman Hansen and members of the Committee, 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today on this important biii. 

I have spent a great deai of time trying to think of what I might say to you that 
has not been said before, and which might in some smaii way portray how impor- 
tant I beiieve this new approach to pubiic iands management reaiiy is. 

I beiieve that I shouid first iet you know of my involvement in pubiic iands mat- 
ters so that you wiii understand my perspective on these issues. 

I am Chairman of the Emery County Board of Commissioners. Emery County is 
a county about the size of Connecticut which is 92 percent state or federaiiy owned. 

I am aiso Chairman of the Utah Association of Counties Pubiic Lands Oversight 
Committee, a member of the Nationai Association of Counties Pubiic Lands Steering 
Committee, and Chairman of the Rurai Pubiic Lands County Council. 

Lastly, I am Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Utah Lands Foundation, 
the only resolution-oriented environmental organization in Utah. 

Consequently, public lands issues consume a great amount of my time. I want you 
to understand that I am excited to testify today, because I believe that what is be- 
fore you is truly a landmark bill. H.R. 3625 has the potential to change the entire 
field of discussion, and could lead us into an era of public lands problem-solving if 
we are willing to let it. 

The challenge will be in prying ourselves loose of the stalemate we have created. 
As stated in an April 14, 1998 Deseret News editorial: "Perhaps a miracle— a big 
one at that— would move key players off dead center, or, more accurately, from the 
outer extremes. Beyond that, there doesn't appear to be much hope of exorcising the 
intransigence of wilderness advocates who are perfectly satisfied with the status 
quo. Defacto wilderness is as sacrosanct as officially designated wilderness. There 
is no incentive for wilds advocates at loggerheads with others to budge, which is 
the root cf the stalemate. ” 

I am here today to ask you for that "big miracle." 

I must also ask the question, if there is a general refusal to come to the table 
and look for solutions, then what kind of future have we defined for ourselves? Isn't 
it time to re-evaluate our public lands management philosophy? I believe that we 
must ask ourselves: What kind of a war have we created— and who benefits? 

I assert to you that the Emery County Plan solves problems. It addresses the 
needs of all stakeholders. It works for the best good of the land itself. And, most 
importantly, it is a manageable plan. Surely this is a wonderful opportunity to move 
away from the stalemate described so well by the Deseret News. 

I think it is important for you to know that I consider myself an environmentalist. 
But, I am not allowed to be one because I do not believe that we should make wil- 
derness of every possible piece of land that we can force into some semblance of 
qualification, ignoring man's impacts while making a crime of historic uses. 

Wilderness was meant to apply only to those exemplary lands which truly qualify. 
It was never intended as a management tool for all public lands. Nor should it be. 
Some environmentalists, in their eagerness to lock up the land, have made villains 
of those who mined uranium and other resources when our nation had a great need 
for those products, and have portrayed local elected officials as thugs and land bar- 
ons. This is truly unfortunate, because the sustainability of those lands has been 
critical to our use of the land since the 1800's. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the beauty and wonder of this area has been so well preserved over the years that 
the entire nation is focused on it today. 

This is at the heart of the Emery County bill. It is our firm belief that natural 
history and human heritage are just as important and deserving of protection and 
recognition as are slick rocks. We also believe that the current status of polarization 
and acreage quotas is harmful— harmful to the land, harmful to the people who use 
and enjoy the land, and harmful to the nation. Surely our beautiful lands deserve 
more than junk science and exaggerated and manipulated statistics. Surely they de- 
serve our best efforts. Certainly we are capable of prescribing a management philos- 
ophy that meets the needs of the land while assuring that we can also carefully 
manage the resources which come from the lands. 

We believe that Emery County has donejust that. H.R. 3625 is the only proposal 
that protects the entire San Rafael Swell. It is the only proposal that provides spe- 
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dfic protection to one of Utah's largest herds of Bighorn Sheep. It is the only pro- 
posal that has started from the land upward, drawing nearly all stakeholders to the 
table. And, it is the only land management proposal that recognizes all the values 
of the land and works for truly manageable preservation of those values. 

The Emery County proposal is based on two principles: 

(1) Man is not an intruder in his own world; and (2) Man is capable of pro- 
tecting and preserving all the values of the land, while carefully utilizing the 
basic and essential resources the land provides. 

The National Heritage Area part of the plan addresses the wonderful blend of 
man and nature which is unique to the San Rafael. Here, the footprints of history 
trace themselves across the rugged beauty of the Swell. Dinosaur remains scatter 
the area, focusing at the Cleveland-Lloyd Dinosaur Quarry, one of the largest 
sources of fossil remains in the world. There is also ample evidence of early Native 
American cultures throughout the Heritage Area, with many examples of their won- 
derful history preserved in rock art. Further, the heritage of the early settlers of 
this harsh and unforgiving land is woven into the area, and is every much as de- 
serving of protection and recognition as the rocks surrounding them. Such treasures 
as Sid's Leap, Swasey's Cabin, and Temple Mountain are as much a part of the San 
Rafael Swell as sand and wind and deep canyon draws. 

The Heritage Area works to identify and protect these and other wonderful sites 
for the enjoyment of all who come to the San Rafael. Few other places in the world 
can provide such an ample supply of heritage sites. Places such as Swasey's Leap 
Historical site. Outlaw J oe Walker Trail Corridor, Hidden Splendor Historical Site, 
the Spanish Trail Corridor, Copper Globe Historical Area, Rock Art Historic Cor- 
ridor, and many, many others. Access to these destinations will be accomplished by 
means of existing and long-used roads and trails. Most importantly, the ever-in- 
creasing flow of tourists will find a greatly enhanced visit to the San Rafael Swell, 
while we are able to better manage that flow of people and better protect the more 
pristine of the San Rafael lands. 

This wonderful blend of man and his world is the very heart and soul of this plan. 
Tracking the various footprints of natural history and human heritage through the 
San Rafael Swell gives the breath of life to these lands, and causes all who become 
hooked by the excitement and mystery of the area to take some share of ownership 
in the process of preservation and protection. It is a user-friendly plan, and every- 
one benefits from its manageable approach. 

The National Conservation Area works to preserve the more pristine areas of the 
San Rafael in various levels of protection as dictated by the land. In more than 
600,000 acres, the NCA not only includes huge tracts of wilderness designation, but 
it goes well beyond wilderness in its protective layers. It recognizes the largest 
Desert Bighorn Sheep herd in Utah and makes provisions to manage and protect 
that wonderful resource. It also withdraws the entire San Rafael Swell from oil 
drilling, timbering, and mining. 

With our National Heritag^Conservation Area proposal, Emery County has cre- 
ated a protective blanket which actually fits the land, and works to recognize and 
preserve all the wonderful qualities of that land. 

Some environmentalists will say we have withdrawn protection from many acres. 
What they really mean is that we are protecting those lands in ways other than 
wilderness— ways that are just as permanent, just as effective, and in many cases, 
much more protective than wilderness. 

Another criticism of optional forms of protection is that wilderness is permanent, 
others are not. But, Mr. Chairman, we are here before you to seek congressional 
designation which would make this hybrid ecosystem management concept perma- 
nent, providing protection for the San Rafael Swell for many generations to come. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee 

if you say that the lands of the San Rafael need protecting, we say, "We 
agree!" 

If you say that there needs to be a "wilderness experience" available to any- 
one who seeks it, we say, 'We agree!' 

if you say we should preserve some of our precious lands for future genera- 
tions, we say, "We agree!" 

if you say there are some areas where no new roads should be built, and no 
new mining should occur, we say, "We agree!" 

But 

if you say that wilderness is the only way to achieve these things, then we 
say, 'We do not agree." 
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We believe that we must reevaluate our public lands management philosophy. We 
must look at the conflict we have created, and ask ourselves where we are going 
and who benefits from the continual contention. 

I close my testimony with the words of Thomas J efferson, from the walls of the 
J efferson Memorial: 

"I am not an advocate for frequent changes in laws and constitutions, but 
laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind. As that becomes more developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries 
are made, new truths discovered and manners and opinions change, with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must advance also to keep pace with the 
times. . . ." 

We ask you, once again, for that "Big miracle." Let us move to a new, hybrid form 
of manageable protection. Let us accomplish the purposes of the San Rafael Swell 
National Heritage/Conservation Area. 

I thank you. 


Statement of Kent Petersen, Emery County Commissioner 

Chairman Hansen and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Kent Petersen. 

I am a member of the Emery County Commission. I am pleased to be able to talk 
to you about H.R. 3625, The San Rafael Swell National Heritage Area, National 
Conservation Area. 

Most of the people in Emery County live along the western side of the county be- 
tween the mountains of the Wasatch Plateau on our west and the San Rafael Swell 
to our east. Our homes and our farms are in the valleys, fed by the streams which 
originate in the mountains. Our cattle spend their summers and get fat in these 
mountains. The coal for the power plants which provide jobs for our people are in 
these mountains. Even though much of our wealth comes from the mountains Our 
Hearts are in the San Rafael Swell. It is where we go when we want to be alone, 
and it is where we take our visitors when we want to show them something special. 
When our people come home after they have been away for a while, the Swell is 
always one of thefirst places they want to visit. 

The San Rafael Swell is a land of scenic beauty, but it is much more than this. 
It has a unique history and heritage. Many of the dinosaur skeletons on display 
throughout the world come from the Cleveland Lloyd Quarry operated by the BLM 
on the northern edge of the Swell. Rock art, and other remnants of the early Native 
Americans, abounds throughout the Swell. Butch Cassidy and the Robbers Roost 
gang frequented the Swell and used it as a getaway route after more than one rob- 
bery. Cowboys have managed their livestock on the swell from the early 1870's until 
today. They also named most of the landmarks and places of interest. These are 
only a part of the history and heritage we will be protecting and promoting with 
the San Rafael Swell National Heritage Area. 

We know these are public lands belonging to the people of the United States. We 
support the right of the people all around this country to be able to visit these lands, 
and to have a say in the management of them. We feel very strongly, however, that 
those of us who live next to these lands, and who have spent our lifetimes on or 
near them, must have a large say in how these lands are managed. 

Decisions and solutions dropped down from on high, without input from local citi- 
zens are very disruptive. They require a strong police presence to force people to 
follow new rules which often make no sense. Solutions that are sensible, and have 
a strong local support, police themselves. 

This is a plan developed at the local level with strong consideration of national 
interests. It will protect some very important lands. It will protect and manage the 
wildlife who live on these lands. It will manage the people who visit and use these 
lands. And it will protect the heritage and the history of those who have called these 
lands home. 

The citizens of Emery County have a long history of caring for the land. In the 
late 1890's and early 1900's a person could tell the location, from the valley floor, 
of the sheep and cattle herds on the mountains by the clouds of dust they kicked 
up from the severely over grazed land. Large herds of cattle from the area, and from 
outside the area, even from outside of the state, were grazing uncontrol ledly on the 
public lands. Local citizens petitioned the government for the establishment of the 
Manti National Forest. Through cooperative efforts of the local ranchers and the 
Forest Service the lands have recovered and are once again very productive. 

In 1992 Project 2000, A Coalition for Utah's Future, a broad based public In- 
terest organization, decided to try to resolve the Utah Wilderness issue. Emery 
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County volunteered to be the pilot county for this effort. We met with a widely di- 
verse group of stakeholders to see if we could come to a consensus resolution. 

The stakeholders included members of state and national environmental groups, 
oil, gas, mining and utility interests, OHV users, ranchers, local government, state 
and Federal land management agencies, and local citizens. We met for about two 
years. We did not reach a consensus resolution because in 1995 the debate changed 
to focus on FI.R. 1745, the Utah wilderness bill. The two sides became polarized and 
it was impossibleto work for consensus. 

These discussions, however, provided the impetus for the development of FI.R. 
3625, The San Rafael Swell National Fleritage and Conservation Act. They also led 
to the formation of the Emery County Public Lands Council. It is a broad-based 
group of local citizens who meet on a regular basis to discuss, and resolve, public 
land issues. We have signed Memoranda of Understanding (MOU's) with the BLM, 
Forest Service, and State Agencies. We decided if we were going to have a say in 
our destiny we would have to become proactive and seek workable solutions. 

While meeting with Project 2000, The Coalition for Utah's Future we found 
that our goals for the land were not all that different from most members of the 
environmental community. We all wanted the San Rafael to remain forever as it is 
today. The differences were in how we were to accomplish this goal. 

At a public meeting in Castle Dale, Montell Seely, a local sheep rancher and his- 
torian, and George Nickas, a member of the Utah Wilderness Association, described 
very similar visions for Sid's Mountain, a key portion of the Desert Bighorn Sheep 
Management Area in FI.R. 3625. They differed only in the methods for accom- 
plishing their vision. George, the environmentalist thought it should be made a part 
of a large wilderness area. Montell said that it should always remain wild and that 
its location would ensure that it would. FI.R. 3625 will satisfy both their visions. 

We determined that we all wanted the land protected. We also found that wilder- 
ness was only one method of land protection and is often not the best method. It 
is, in fact, a non management tool. We studied various protection methods and de- 
termined that a National Conservation Area (NCA) with various protection schemes 
inside the boundary would be the most effective method for managing the San 
Rafael Swell. The addition of the National Fleritage Area will protect and manage 
various heritage and historical sites within the NCA and throughout Carbon and 
Emery Counties. 

The National Conservation Area provides protection for 630,000 acres. Inside of 
this area are wilderness areas, semi-primitive nonmotorized areas, an area of crit- 
ical environmental concern (ACEC) to protect the view from the Interstate 70, and 
the Desert Bighorn Sheep Management Area. There are also wilderness areas and 
semi-primitive nonmotorized areas outside of the NCA in Carbon and Emery Coun- 
ties. 

The Desert Bighorn Sheep Management Area provides protection for the sheep 
while allowing the Utah Division of Wildlife Resources to use all the tools it needs 
to keep the herd viable. The Desert Bighorn Sheep is very susceptible to disease, 
and over population is the greatest threat to a herd. Careful management is nec- 
essary to ke^ the herd healthy. The management area will also provide for watch- 
able wildlife areas, scientific study of the sheep, and educational opportunities for 
the public. 

The semi -primitive, nonmotorized areas provide the ideal management conditions 
for several areas in the San Rafael Swell. They provide for wilderness recreation 
and isolation away from the usual human activities while recognizing the existence 
of man made features such as existing roads. 

Most of the areas on the San Rafael Swell listed in FI.R. 1500 are protected within 
the NCA either as wilderness, or semi-primitive, nonmotorized areas. Additional 
areas are protected within the NCA and as semi-primitive nonmotorized areas out- 
side of the NCA boundaries. These designations protect the land while recognizing 
valid existing rights. 

The visual ACEC provides protection for the unique visual corridor along 1-70, a 
major transcontinental highway. Thousands of travelers drive across the San Rafael 
Swell daily. Their view will be protected and we will develop methods for informing 
them about what they are seeing. 

I am sure that after careful study you will agree that FI.R. 3625 is the ideal man- 
agement tool for the San Rafael Swell and for all of Emery and Carbon Counties 
in Utah. Maybe it will be the model for a new way to resolve public land disputes 
in the west. 

Thanks to you for giving me the opportunity to testify, and thanks to Chairman 
Flansen for holding this hearing. 
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Statement of Bevan K. Wilson, Emery County Commissioner 

Chairman Hansen, Ranking Member, and members of the Subcommittee: I come 
before you today as an Emery County Commissioner and as a native son of Emery 
County. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on a matter that is of vitai impor- 
tance to aii of us. 

During the debate on the 1996 Utah Wiiderness Biii, Senator Biii Bradiey raised 
a question that is centrai to my discussion today. Senator Bradiey asked "How do 
we achieve a baianced, reasonabie pian for conserving America's naturai heritage 
whiie providing opportunities for economic growth and deveiopment across our pub- 
iic iands?" That is a question that we in Emery County have been pondering for 
over a decade. 

The ten thousand citizens of Emery County iive on tiny isiands of private iand 
surrounded by a sea of pubiic iand. Nine of every ten acres are owned and controiied 
by government, either Federai or state. These iands not oniy surround us; they sus- 
tain us. Water is our most iimited and precious naturai resource. Every drop of 
water we use comes from pubiic iand. Ranching is our dominant agricuiturai enter- 
prise. Much of the forage for our iivestock comes from BLM or Forest Service iand. 
Emery County is the number-one coai producing county in Utah. Most of our coai 
comes from Federai coai ieases. Pubiic iand has aiways provided most of our rec- 
reationai opportunities, and our growing tourism industry is inseparabiy tied to 
those iands. Huntington native Edward Geary has written that these iands ". . . form 
the proper edge of the sky." I n a very reai sense these iands define our cuiturai and 
economic horizons as weii. 

Pubiic iand issues have aiways been important to us, but they assumed a new 
importance during the BLM wiiderness inventory process. Hundreds of iocai citizens 
attended pubiic hearings and offered comments on the wiiderness EIS. At about 
that time Emery County deveioped an Economic Development Council and hired 
Scott Truman as its first director. Much of Scott's time was occupied with public 
land issues. In the mid-eighties Scott and others proposed the creation of a National 
Park on the San Rafael Swell. That concept was abandoned because of local opposi- 
tion. Some viewed a National Park as a single-use designation that would not ad- 
dress other national and local needs. Others simply did not want to see that level 
of tourism development on the Swell. 

Since that time public land issues have occupied most of the County Commission's 
time. Others will detail the process that led to the introduction of H.R. 3625. Suffice 
it to say, the Commissioners and Public Lands Council met with numerous stake- 
holder groups, listened to hours of testimony, held dozens of meetings, and consid- 
ered every conceivable land protection strategy before developing our proposal. I 
wish to make it clear that H .R. 3625 is our proposal. We are deeply indebted to the 
Utah Congressional Delegation for helping us express our wishes in legislative lan- 
guage. 

What does H.R. 3625 do? First, it protects public land. It bans mining, logging, 
tar sands development and oil and gas exploration on approximately one million 
acres. Some would have you believe that this bill somehow lessens existing protec- 
tions. It does not. It protects lands now identified by the BLM as wilderness study 
areas. It protects lands in the center of the San Rafael Swell that are not identified 
as wilderness study areas. It provides specific protection to the Sids Mountain area, 
which is home to one of Utah's largest Bighorn Sheep herds. 

Second, H.R. 3625 sets the stage for a tourist industry that respects the environ- 
ment and local culture. It does this by blending a National Heritage Area with a 
carefully selected mix of protective measures, including wilderness. Some paint tour- 
ism as the answer to all of Southern Utah's environmental and economic problems, 
and wilderness as the ultimate tourist attraction. I know something of tourism. For 
ten years I operated a trading post on Route 66 in Flagstaff, Arizona. My customers 
included native Hopis and Navajos, as well as tourists on route to the Grand Can- 
yon, Sunset Crater, and the Petrified Forest. During those ten years I learned about 
tourism's seasonal booms and busts. The year was divided into "the season" and the 
"off season." If you didn't do well during "the season," the "off-season" got mighty 
long. I learned that the whole family had to work to make a living on tourism 
wages. We all worked long hours to make ends meet. I learned about the need to 
diversify. I was involved in the operation of a wholesale oil and gas distributorship, 
a truck-stop and trading post. I bought and sold livestock. Additionally, I operated 
a wholesale ice company, steak house and other businesses. 

I have no doubt that tourism will assume a growing importance in Emery Coun- 
ty's economy. Emery County is relatively close to Utah's population centers. A vis- 
itor from Salt Lake City can spend his entire vacation in Emery County without 
even having to purchase fuel locally. If we base our tourism industry on traditional 
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"windshield" tourism, we will have to attract a huge number of visitors, because per 
capita spending will be so low. We don't want to do that. That type of tourism would 
severely impact our public lands and compromise our cherished rural lifestyle. We 
hope to develop "value-added" tourism which will provide an enhanced experience 
to a smaller number of visitors. A National Heritage Area is a natural fit for that 
type of tourism. Protective designations such as the Bighorn Sheep Management 
Area also provide opportunities for sustainable tourism. 

The Bighorn She^ Management Area was developed in cooperation with wildlife 
managers and land managers primarily to protect the sheep and their habitat. The 
Area also provides unique opportunities for visitors to view Bighorn Sheep. Wildlife 
watching is a growing industry. In 1991, out-of-state visitors spent $983,000 on 
wildlife-watching trips in Utah. By 1996, that figure had grown to $1.4 million. Re- 
cently, two Public Lands Council members were explaining this concept to a Na- 
tional Public Radio reporter, while traveling through the Buckhorn Draw. As if on 
cue, a herd of thirteen bighorns moved out of a gully, up a cliff face, and paused 
on top of a large boulder. The reporter was thrilled by his first encounter with big- 
horns in the wild. Guides and outfitters will be able to provide that experience to 
others in perpetuity, if we adopt a plan that manages both lands and people. The 
Bighorn Sheep Area is only one example of the sustainable, value-added tourism op- 
portunities created by H.R. 3625. 

I repeat Senator Bradley's question: "How do we achieve a balanced, reasonable 
plan for conserving America's natural heritage while providing opportunities for eco- 
nomic growth and development across our public lands?" I believe that H.R. 3625 
comes closer to answering that question than any proposal yet offered. 

Emery County's public lands and its culture are inseparably linked. Our lands 
and culture have survived the rise and demise of free-range grazing. They have sur- 
vived the uranium boom and bust. They have survived the roller coaster trend of 
the coal economy. The question yet to be answered is, can they survive tourism and 
the service-based economy of the New West? Our challenges are great. We believe 
that H .R. 3625 will help us meet those challenges now and in the future. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify before you. 


Statement of Pat Shea, Director, Bureau of Land Management 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 
to testify on H.R. 3625, the San Rafael Swell National Heritage and Conservation 
Act. Though Representative Cannon's bill is predicated upon the local community's 
genuine concern for the preservation, conservation and interpretation of very signifi- 
cant heritage resources present in the San Rafael Swell and its surrounding region, 
there are numerous problems with the bill's approach to these issues which require 
us to oppose it today. And although the bill seeks a goal we support— to encourage 
and facilitate a collaborative approach among Federal land managers, local govern- 
ments, agencies, and other concerned organizations to protect certain heritage and 
natural resource values within the area— we have some alternative suggestions on 
how to accomplish that goal. The San Rafael Swell region is being "discovered" and 
all of us must acknowledge and deal with the impacts, both positive and negative, 
of that fact. The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) has the largest land holding 
in the area and has two land use management plans in place to provide manage- 
ment direction to these lands— the San Rafael Race Management Plan, and the 
Price Resource Area Management Framework Plan. The Utah Resource Advisory 
Council (RAC), established by Secretary Babbitt, offers an existing mechanism to 
begin looking at the impacts and solutions to the region's growing tourism economy. 
The RAC process is based on a recognition that there should be local solutions to 
issues of public land management, but not local dictates. Unfortunately, H.R. 3625 
employs the National Heritage Area model for addressing some of these issues, a 
model which has been used primarily in the eastern United States in areas of pre- 
dominantly privately-owned lands. It is not a model that is well-suited to the public 
land management issues of the San Rafael Swell region. 

Finally, though the recognition of the need to protect some areas in wilderness 
status is gratifying, unfortunately the proposal was not developed with involvement 
by all major interests. The wilderness areas proposed for the region encompassed 
by the proposal fall far short of previous wilderness bills considered in this Sub- 
committee, and indude management prescriptions which are incompatible with wil- 
derness as defined in the 1964 Wilderness Act. Given these deficiencies, if passed 
in its present form, the Secretary would recommend that the President veto H.R. 
3625. 
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Although we oppose this bill, we support the concept of a collaborative approach 
to recognizing the values of and developing means to protect cultural sites of na- 
tional and local significance within the San Rafael Swell region. I will outline some 
proposed alternatives to accomplishing this goal later in my testimony. Before doing 
so, however, I will discuss in detail five major problem areas in the bill. 

San Rafael Regional Heritage Council and the San Rafael Swell National 
Conservation Area Advisory Council 

First, the two councils proposed in FI.R. 3625 do not include representation by a 
broad enough spectrum of public land constituencies who have legitimate concerns 
about the management of the resources on the public lands encompassed by the pro- 
posal. These public lands belong to all Americans, and all Utahns, and Americans 
who live elsewhere in Utah and elsewhere in the United States have a legitimate 
stake in the management of these resources. This really should come as no surprise 
to anyone on this Subcommittee who has sat through the years of debate over these 
issues. Successful resolution of management issues in the region will require a more 
inclusive approach. 

Transplanting the national heritage area designation concept, which has been 
used predominantly in the eastern United States where mostly non-Federal lands 
are involved, to the San Rafael Swell region where there are large holdings of feder- 
ally administered lands, does not work well. FI.R. 3625 only vaguely identifies what 
entities will comprise the Fleritage Council and how they will operate. The partici- 
pation of local government entities, such as county governments, is essential if the 
Council is to succeed, but the procedure identified in the legislation leaves doubt as 
to which entities will actually participate. It is also not clear how entities will be 
represented on the Council. The use of the term "council" implies that entities would 
appoint representatives, but it is not clear if this is intended or whether these enti- 
ties form some sort of a coalition of interested organizations. The NCA Advisory 
Council has more detailed requirements for representation than the Fleritage Coun- 
cil, but is also vague as to the spectrum of interests that would be represented. 

Provisions for the Fleritage Council also conflict with, or at least lead to confusion 
about, who is responsible for planning and management responsibilities which 
FLPMA r^uires BLM to administer. FI.R. 3625 fails to clearly articulate what the 
relationship will be between Federal land managers in Carbon, Emery and Sanpete 
counties and the proposed San Rafael National Fleritage Council. The legislation 
charges the Council with completing and implementing a management plan for the 
lands and resources within the national heritage area, yet there is no provision for 
how this plan interfaces with BLM's San Rafael Resource Management Plan or the 
land use plans of the Forest Service which also manage lands in the area. Section 
105(b)(4) requires the plan to "detail appropriate land and water management tech- 
niques," but is unclear as to whether, or how, such decisions by the Fleritage Coun- 
cil would amend BLM's San Rafael Resource Management Plan. 

The title of Section 108 implies that the San Rafael National Fleritage Council has 
the status of a Federal agency. If so, the Council must operate under the laws and 
regulations which govern Federal agencies, such as the Archeological Resources Pro- 
tection Act, the Clean Air Act, the Endangered Species Act, etc. Yet Section 107(b) 
limits the Secretary from requiring "land use restrictions" when providing the tech- 
nical and financial assistance required by the legislation. This may, in effect, limit 
the Secretary from complying with the requirements of these laws when assisting 
the Council in implementing its management plan. 

The application of the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) and the 
FLPMA to the preparation of a management plan by the Fleritage Council is un- 
clear. It is not clear whether this bill envisions NEPA compliance. Secretarial ap- 
proval or disapproval of the plan, however, would require such compliance. Further, 
BLM's role in the management plan is uncertain. The plan would constitute a major 
Federal action for the Federal lands, yet it is not clear whether BLM would be the 
"lead agen^," for purposes of compliance with the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity regulations. Who would pay for the preparation of an EIS, BLM or the Fleritage 
Council, is not stated. 

Given these problems, I suggest that the BLM, the State of Utah, the county gov- 
ernments, ana other interested parties cooperate in doing an in-depth survey of the 
unique heritage resources, recreation resources, and tourism infrastructure of the 
San Rafael Swell region. After the information is available the various participants 
should make recommendations regarding implementation of the heritage area con- 
cept or other approaches for developing gateway communities which could be ap- 
plied in the San Rafael Swell area. By fully involving all parties in a such a survey, 
buy-in to the management plan would be more likely. 
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RS 2477 Right-Of-Way Assertions 

RS 2477 was adopted by Congress in 1866 and granted a right-of-way for the con- 
struction of highways across pubiic iand not reserved for pubiic uses. When FLPMA 
was passed in 1976, Congress repeaied RS 2477, but did not terminate vai id rights- 
of-way existing on the date of FLPMA's enactment. 

Rights-of-way vaiidiy acquired pursuant to RS 2477 provide access to and across 
Federai iands for States and iocai governments, and the generai pubiic. Flistoricaiiy, 
these rights-of-way have not presented many probiems for Federai iand managers, 
because in generai their existence is obvious and unquestioned. 

In recent years, however, there has been controversy over whether certain daimed 
access routes are "highways" that were "constructed" pursuant to RS 2477. This con- 
troversy causes uncertainty for Federai iand managers charged with managing and 
protecting Federai iands according to current environ mentai, iand use, and nationai 
security iaws. 

The matrix identified as roads on the map referenced in the iegislation indudes 
many routes which are wash bottoms, abandoned and unmaintained mining expio- 
ration routes, and traiis impassabie to vehicuiar traffic. We are concerned that ia- 
beling these areas as minor roads on the map couid, if it became iaw, estabiish 
these routes as RS 2477 rights-of-way. 

These so-caiied minor roads appear to be within many of the areas proposed as 
wiiderness or for semi-primitive nonmotorized designation, and i^isiatively estab- 
iishing them as rights-of way, is confusing, unmanageabie, and incompatibie with 
the purposes of these areas. According to this iegisiation, such roads wouid have a 
setback of 100 feet on either side, creating swaths 200 feet wide through areas os- 
tensibiy managed as wiiderness. Aii of the minor roads shouid be removed from this 
map, and no roads shouid extend into, or run through areas proposed for wiiderness. 
This biii is not the appropriate vehicie to resoive contentious RS 2477 daims. 

National Conservation Area 

The San Rafaei Sweii region of Utah has iong been recognized as having high- 
quaiity geologicai, archeologicai, historicai, paieontologicai, wiidiife, and scenic re- 
sources of nationai significance. The naturai and cuiturai vaiues of these iands have 
caused much of it to be inciuded in BLM's wiiderness study areas and in wiiderness 
iegisiative proposais dating back more than a decade. Furthermore, in 1989, BLM 
proposed an 876,000 acre Nationai Conservation Area for the area in its San Rafael 
Resource Management Plan and Environmental Impact Statement. 

Although FI.R. 3625 would designate an NCA boundary (except for a mineral 
withdrawal) it does not provide substantive protections for the important heritage 
and natural resources of the San Rafael Swell area. Moreover, it creates an unneces- 
sary Advisory Council which would represent a narrow segment of the population 
interested in the management of the NCA. The bill's Section 203 unwisely reinvents 
FLPMA's well -understood and tested multiple-use and sustained yield definitions. 
As a general matter, BLM does not support any bill whose effect would be to re- 
invent FLPMA. FLPMA evolved in 1976 from the decade-long investigation by the 
Public Land Law Review Commission, led by prominent western Congressmen and 
Senators. The final product is a statute which has given BLM numerous flexible 
tools to accomplish a variety of land management goals with input from people 
across the spectrum of interests. 

Finally, the NCA proposed in FI.R. 3625 would dedicate an area proposed by many 
including the BLM, for wilderness to the intensive management of bighorn sheep, 
in part for export to other regions. The ecological cost of "ranching" bighorn sheep 
is not known and needs to be examined closely for resource trade-offs, including loss 
of wilderness values. 

School and institutional trust lands exchange process 

Sections 204, 222, and 406 of FI.R. 3625 all deal with acquiring non-Federal lands 
inside various designations and exchanging them for Federal lands outside those 
areas. These sections do not provide a uniform approach to accomplish such land 
exchanges, creating confusion. Combining the provisions of Section 204(a)(1), 204(b), 
and Section 222(b) to replace Section 406 would provide a consistent and reasonable 
approach to these land exchanges. Section 406's requirement of acquisition of all 
lands within two years, without any sharing of the associated costs, is unreasonable. 
The land exchange process should allow the Secretary to work with the State of 
Utah to complete mutually acceptable exchanges. 

Wilderness 

I commend the proponents of this bill for recognizing areas that should be des- 
ignated wilderness. Nevertheless, the proposed wilderness is 80,000 acres smaller 
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than the BLM propcsed in the previous Administration. Moreover, it aiiows exces- 
sive access by vehicies on virtuaiiy any historicaiiy used route in a wiiderness which 
is drasticaiiy out of step with the Wiiderness Act of 1964. The wiiderness proposai 
outiined in H.R. 3625 is not the product of an inciusive process. Untii we have such 
a process, wewiii not have a workabie resoiution of the wiiderness issue. 

Thank you for aiiowing me to testify regarding this iegisiation before your Sub- 
committee. I wouid be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Statement of Governor Michael O. Leavitt, State of Utah 

Thank you for aiiowing me the opportunity to speak to you today about the San 
Rafaei Sweii National Heritage and Conservation Act. 

The protection of public lands in the State of Utah is an issue of national signifi- 
cance. The Federal Government administers more than 65 percent of the land in 
the State. These lands include some of the most spectacular scenery to be found 
anywhere in the world. The public lands in Utah are also host to a variety of activi- 
ties and uses, and in many cases, the center of a good deal of controversy. 

For decades now Utahns, along with many concerned people living outside the 
state, have waged contentious battles over how these lands should be managed and 
protected. 

In my State of the State address in J anuary 1997, I recounted a marvelous event 
I was privileged to experience here in the nation's capitol. In September of 1993, 

I was among those gathered on the White House lawn to witness a handshake that 
would change the course of history as Yasser Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin clasped 
hands in a gesture that bridged decades of bitterness and strife between Israelis 
and Palestinians with the signing of the Oslo peace accords. Across the street in La- 
fayette Park, protesters from both sides loudly chanted their objections. 

As I told the citizens of my state, "We're not talking about world peace, but our 
state, for decades has been divided on the wilderness issue. It is time, now, to say 
enough fighting, to begin building on what unites us. Each of us shares a love for 
the land, and each of us shares a common desire to preserve sensitive lands. Let 
us begin with those lands on which there is substantial agreement. I'd like to say 
to the extremes on both sides of this debate, let's quit protesting in Lafayette Park, 
come to the table, and after 20 years let's stop fighting and start protecting land." 

At that time I proposed a different approach to addressing these issues. I sug- 
gested that rather than deal with a statewide proposal that included enormous acre- 
ages and even larger political and emotional stakes, we needed to take a different 
road. I suggested that we deal with these public lands issues by means of an incre- 
mental approach, in which we would deal with areas or regions one at a time, piece 
by piece, as we worked our way a step at a time toward a total solution. 

I have been convinced for a quite some time that if we are going to break the 
impasse over wilderness and the protection of public lands, we must begin by desig- 
nating some wilderness somewhere in order to begin the process. This initial step, 
this first success, would be a critical catalyst for setting in motion the string of 
events that could ultimately break the gridlock and move toward resolution. 

In presenting this incremental approach, I emphatically stated that it could not 
be successful unless it were accomplished through valid pubic processes and active 
involvement on the part of the numerous stakeholders associated with the issues. 

The San Rafael Swell National Heritage and Conservation Act is a remarkable 
example of the innovation and quality that can occur when public processes are al- 
lowed to take root and develop in a natural and healthy way. This proposal is the 
fruit of years of discussion and soul-searching within Emery County, and in collabo- 
ration with an array of stakeholders. 

The product of this effort is a proposal that addresses the protection requirements 
of the lands in a manner that is both far-reaching and environmentally sound. It 
considers the protection and management needs of an entire ecosystem. It is a 
unique proposal that could only be designed by those who are closest to the lands 
and who understand its intricacies and nuances. 

This is an excellent example of the virtue of an open incremental approach. It 
clearly demonstrates the fact that there is indeed much common ground upon which 
to work. 

This proposal is truly a local initiative. It was not developed by outsiders nor by 
state or Federal Government agencies. But at the same time, Emery County officials 
did not do their work behind closed doors. This bill is the result of interaction and 
input from numerous sources from across the political spectrum. 

Its conception occurred as the result of a significant planning process known as 
the Emery County Wild Lands Futures Project. This process, which was sponsored 
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by the Coalition for Utah's Future— a private non-profit organization working to 
build consensus on major Utah issues— received strong support and involvement 
from my administration. Emery County reluctantly but courageously volunteered to 
be the pilot county in testing the potential for building consensus in these thorny 
matters. 

The Midlands Futures Project brought an array of stakeholders to the table to 
participate in facilitated discussions aimed at identifying common interests and 
shared values with r^ards to the BLM lands of the San Rafael Swell. Participants 
included representatives from local, state, and Federal agencies, as well as user 
groups representing recreation, hunting, water development and industrial inter- 
ests. There were also many significant environmental organizations seated at the 
table, including the Utah Wilderness Association, the Sierra Club, the Nature Con- 
servancy, and the Audubon Society. 

It was through these meetings that the walls of mistrust began to crumble, and 
people in the room discovered that their individual agendas were all driven by the 
same underlying motivation— a deep and sincere love for the lands and a desire to 
do right by them for current and future generations. 

Though the process was never completed because of intensified battles from both 
sides of the issues, important seeds had been planted in Emery County— seeds 
Emery County continued to cultivate and nourish, and which today have blossomed 
into a proposal that is without precedent in the Utah public lands debate. 

Consider what Emery County has proposed: Protection of 240,000 acres of wilder- 
ness. Areas we would all agree should be wilderness. Beyond wilderness the bill also 
proposes a National Conservation Area that gives statutory protection to the San 
Rafael Swell. In a bold step for which they have been widely criticized by many of 
their sister counties, they have removed the threat of commercial extractive develop- 
ment by proposing to exclude oil drilling, mining, and timbering activities from the 
Swell. 

For many other acres of critical lands that don't quite fit the requirements of wil- 
derness designation, they have innovatively applied an additional layer of protection 
in the form of semi-primitive non-motorized designation. 

To their credit, Emery County officials have looked toward the future, and are 
proposing to further enhance the value of this public lands resources by creating 
something very new to Utah— a National Fleritage Area. In doing so, they will be 
preserving and sharing with the nation an intriguing piece of western American his- 
tory and culture. 

They have also recognized the importance of another significant asset that is part 
of the San Rafael Swell— the Desert Bighorn Sheep. Their concept of creating a 
Desert Bighorn Sheep management area to provide opportunities for public edu- 
cation and observation of these magnificent animals in their natural settings adds 
an important new dimension of conservation to the National Conservation Area. 

All in all, this is a proposal that is environmentally sound and secure. It protects 
and preserves the lands, the habitat, the wildlife, and the spirit of a spectacularly 
scenic and varied landscape. It is a proposal that has my full support and encour- 
agement. 

It is difficult to overemphasize how important this proposal is toward setting in 
motion the processes and discussions that can ultimately resolve critical public land 
concerns within the State of Utah. All eyes are focused upon this bill. If it is suc- 
cessful, it is natural to assume that other successes will follow, and that these suc- 
cesses will follow a similar process of public involvement and environmental sensi- 
tivity that will serve both state and national interests. 

Indeed, if there can be hope for peace in the Middle East, then surely there can 
also be hope for meaningful progress in preserving and protecting the national and 
local interests associated with Utah's spectacular public lands treasure. The San 
Rafael Swell National Fleritage and Conservation Act is certainly a worthy rep- 
resentative to lead the way toward reaching this essential objective. It is my hope 
that in the very near future we can all clasp hands in another handshake of success 
that will change the course of the future, and that will leave a lasting legacy for 
generations to come. 


Statement of William FI. Meadows, President, The Wilderness Society 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am William FI. Meadows, 
President of The Wilderness Society, and I am pleased to come before you today to 
discuss a matter of great significance for our nation's public lands: the protection 
of the magnificent red rock canyons and other public lands in Utah. We have met 
together to discuss these important lands before, most recently when I testified last 
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J une regarding H.R. 1952, the "Utah Wilderness and School Trust Lands Protection 
Act of 1997," introduced by Representative Chris Cannon last year. 

I am also pleased to be sharing the panel with Representative Wayne Owens 
today, a Utah native who loves the state, its public lands resources, and wild lands. 

I understand that Rep. Owens will focus much of his testimony on the specific areas 
affected by H.R. 3625. With that in mind and in light of Representative Cannon's 
ongoing efforts with respect to the management of public lands in Utah, I will focus 
my remarks on the national implications of this legislation by highlighting key com- 
parisons between H.R. 3625 and Representative Cannon’s earlier bill. I believe that 
such comparisons will best explain the position of The Wilderness Society on 'The 
San Rafael Swell National Heritage and Conservation Act." 

Before I begin, however, I would like to acknowledge the work of many in Emery, 
Carbon, and Sanpete Counties who have sought to address the important issues be- 
fore us, as well as the efforts of Representative Cannon and Governor Leavitt. I 
would also like to express the willingness of The Wilderness Society to sit down with 
any parties committed to the sound resolution of wilderness issues in Utah, to work 
cooperatively to find a lasting approach to the sound management and protection 
of public lands and wilderness resources in that great state. 

1. Scope of Legislation: 

Introduced in 1997, H.R. 1952 addressed the designation of some 1.8 million acres 
of BLM wilderness in a "statewide" fashion, while H.R. 3625 addresses wilderness 
designation for public lands in two Utah counties: Emery and Carbon. [H.R. 3625 
also makes additional non-wilderness designations for Sanpete County.] H.R. 3625 
creates a total of 407,468 acres of wilderness designations in these two counties, a 
designation that is roughly 143,000 acres smaller than the Wilderness Study Area 
acreage in these counties, and roughly 666,000 acres smaller than the wilderness 
designations that would be made by H.R. 1500, "America's Redrock Wilderness Act," 
which The Wilderness Society supports. 

On a positive note, the wilderness designations of H.R. 3625 seem intended to 
take effect immediately upon enactment, while the wilderness designations con- 
tained in H.R. 1952 were entirely contingent on the completion of the state/F ederal 
land exchange outlined by this earlier bill. In addition, we are pleased that H.R. 
3625 does not contain H.R. 1952-like language allowing the State to pick which Fed- 
eral lands it would acquire in exchange for state trust lands within designated wil- 
derness areas. H.R. 1952 contained this potential "sweetheart" land exchange deal 
for state, at Federal taxpayers' risk and expense. 

Our concerns with the scope of H.R. 3625, however, are three-fold: First, it does 
not address the full range of wilderness quality lands in Utah. Second, even in those 
counties in which it does make wilderness designations, it actually reduces the level 
of protection that wilderness resources currently receive, by eliminating WSA pro- 
tection for over 140,000 acres. These "former" WSAs (which are currently receiving 
interim protection as wilderness) will no longer be managed to protect their wilder- 
ness values. Without wilderness quality protection, these lands may be lost to devel- 
opment activities including road construction and ORV use. Third, H.R. 3625 only 
protects some 40 percent of the wilderness designations contained in H .R. 1500. 

2. Wilderness Release: 

H.R. 1952 contained "hard" release language that would have expressly prohibited 
the BLM from protecting the wilderness values of lands not designated as wilder- 
ness under that legislation. Furthermore, under H.R. 1952, public lands in Utah 
could never again be considered for wilderness protection. H.R. 3625, on the other 
hand, contains non-standard, but apparently "soft" wilderness release language, im- 
proved language that— as we currently interpret it— would allow for the future wil- 
derness consideration of all remaining BLM lands in the state. In addition, H.R. 
3625 does not appear to undercut the BLM's authority to chose to protect wilderness 
values as part of a multiple-use management approach to "released" lands. 
[H.R. 3625 releases 143,000 acres of WSAs to multiple-use management, lands that 
are currently protected as if they were wilderness. (Sect. 304)] 

3. Wilderness Protection and Management: 

One of The Wilderness Society's chief concerns with the wilderness area bound- 
aries of both H.R. 1952 and H.R. 3625 is that these boundaries appear too-often to 
be drawn according to political lines or other non-ecological factors (e.g., both bills 
"cut" canyons in half and often follow county rather than natural boundaries). Of 
equal importance, however, is the matter of how both bills govern management of 
those lands which they do designate as wilderness. Unfortunately, both bills contain 
non-standard and damaging wilderness management language affecting a variety of 
management issues and resources. We believe that such exceptions to standard wil- 
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derness management are both inappropriate in Utah and set a dangerous precedent 
for future wiiderness iegisiation, nationaiiy. The damaging wiiderness "exceptions" 
of H .R. 1952 and H .R. 3625 inciude provisions reiated to: 

• Reserved wiiderness water rights and water deveiopments: In Utah and eise- 
where in the arid West, wiiderness areas must be protected from the future 
drain-off of their streams and other water resource "iifeiines." Yet the water 
rights provisions of both H.R. 3625 (Section 407) and H.R. 1952 expressiy deny 
Congressionai reservation of a water right sufficient to sustain these magnifi- 
cent desert iands. Furthermore, both biiis contain provisions forcing the Federai 
Government to appiy for a water right consistent with Utah state law. These 
provisions do not provide any real opportunity for water for wilderness re- 
sources, as Utah state water laws do not recognize wilderness resources as an 
appropriate recipient of water. 

In the two most recent BLM wilderness bills enacted for arid Arizona and 
California, Congress reserved a quantity of water sufficient to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the wilderness ecosystem. Both bills balanced the needs of water 
rights holders with that of the wilderness users and wildlife— FI .R. 3625 does 
not. 

Additionally, Section 407 (d) of FI.R. 3625 appears to be written to open the 
door for inappropriate water developments and dam construction in wilderness. 
As worded, this section seems to allow almost unlimited expansion of existing 
water developments (and the access thereto) without any regard for the impact 
of such expanded developments on wilderness resources. 

• Grazing management: During passageof The Wilderness Act of 1964 and sub- 
sequent wilderness debates. Congress has attempted to balance the continu- 
ation of pre-existing grazing operations in areas designated as wilderness with 
the protection of Federal range resources and other legitimate planning and 
management concerns. TWS believes the language of both FI.R. 3625 and FI.R. 
1952 would alter the existing balance between grazing and the protection of re- 
sources within wilderness areas, and could be interpreted as providing the BLM 
with less ability to protect range resources within wilderness areas than on non- 
wilderness public lands. 

Section 303 of FI.R. 3625 undermines existing Secretarial authority to enforce 
reasonable regulations and policies to manage grazing in wilderness areas to 
prevent undue resource degradation. Section 4(d)(4)(2) of The Wilderness Act 
states that pre-existing grazing of livestock in wilderness "shall be permitted to 
continue subject to such reasonable regulations as are deemed necessary by the 
Secretary." Language reflecting the Secretary's ability to provide such appro- 
priate guidance for the management of pre-existing grazing in wilderness has 
been included in subsequent wilderness legislation (the California Desert Pro- 
tection Act, for example). 

Furthermore, the grazing guidelines which Congress developed during pas- 
sage of the Colorado Wilderness legislation during the 96th Congress— which 
have provided the standard for grazing management in wilderness— also em- 
phasize that all reasonable measures must be taken to minimize the impact of 
grazing activities on wilderness character and to protect other resource values. 

• Other road and motorized use issues, and Native American motorized access: 
Road development and vehicular/ORV use constitute one of the largest threats 
to wilderness resources in certain areas of Utah and elsewhere in the West. Un- 
fortunately, several provisions of FI.R. 3625 appear drafted so as to allow dan- 
gerous road/vehicular damage to wilderness and public lands, including the bills 
sections related to "fish and wildlife management," "Native American cultural," 
grazing, "valid existing rights," and other uses. Each of these sections breaks 
with existing legal and administrative precedents for the protection of the fun- 
damental roadless and wild nature of Federal wilderness areas. 

• State fish and wildlife agency authority in wilderness: The Wilderness Act 
specifically allows for the continued jurisdiction of state fish and wildlife agen- 
cies over matters related to the management of fish and wildlife populations. 
The language of FI.R. 3625 (Section 408) broadens the existing situation under 
The Wilderness Act to the point that state fish and game agencies could appar- 
ently undertake almost any fish or wildlife related management activity, includ- 
ing water impoundments, dam or road construction, motorized use, and other 
significant development activities with no apparent restrictions. This language 
is unnecessarily and dangerously broad. 

• Mandatory Federal acquisition of non-governmental lands: Both FI.R. 1952 
and FI.R. 3625 force the Secretary to offer to acquire lands from non-govern- 
mental entities if such lands are located not only within, but also adjacent to 
lands designated as wilderness. Given the limited funding available to the Fed- 
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eral Government, the Department of Interior must be very selective in 
prioritizing iands to acquire. We see no reason to force the Secretary to offer 
to acquire iands that are not actuaiiy within wiiderness designations. 

Finaiiy, with respect to wiiderness protection and management, we must note 
that the ways in which H.R. 3625 is worse than H.R. 1952. Specificaiiy, H.R. 3625 
contains ianguage (which H.R. 1952 does not) that wouid harm wiiderness vaiues 
by adverseiy affecting management of: 

• "Vaiid existing rights:" Section 222(a) of H.R. 3625 dangerousiy expands exist- 
ing precedents concerning so-caiied vaiid existing rights (VERs) to inciude pro- 
tection of "fuii exercise of those rights." As drafted, this section wouid severely 
undercut the Secretary's current authority to exercise some controi over access 
to and exercise of VERs. (Sect. 222 & 302) Under such sections, development 
interests couid argue that the "fuii exercise" of their rights wouid require the 
construction of roads, fuii motorized vehicuiar access, and/or the instailation of 
fadiities that are incompatibie with wiiderness designations. Couid open the 
door for increased "biackmaii" development proposals in wilderness (i.e, aggres- 
sively proposed "development" plans that are made by private interests in the 
sole hope that the Federal Government will pay to stop them.) 

• Cultural/paleo resources: H.R. 3625 threatens both wilderness and cultural/ 
paleo resources by allowing "means of discovery conventional to the science of 
archeology, including customary means of ingress and egress." Management of 
wilderness lands is appropriately geared to a higher protection standard than 
that of other public lands. "Customary" archeological practices that might be ap- 
propriate on non-wilderness Federal lands may well be completely inappropriate 
in wilderness areas. For example, the language of H.R. 3562 could well be inter- 
preted to include road construction and motorized access including large earth- 
moving equipment. (Sect. 402) Such uses/activities would seriously degrade wil- 
derness values. 

• Communication towers: Section 207 states nothing in Act shall be construed 
as prohibiting Secretary from authorizing installation of communications equip- 
ment in conservation area for public safety purposes. Communications towers 
are most frequently located on ridgetops that are visible for many miles, such 
development would seriously impair the "untrammeled" character of wild lands 
and should be subject to the strictest of appropriate regulations. We are con- 
cerned that this Section could be interpreted so as to actually facilitate the in- 
stallation of inappropriate communications towers in wilderness, by allowing an 
abuse of the "public safety" test. 

• 2477 road claims: The set-back provisions regarding "roads and rights-of-way 
as boundaries" (Section 408(c)) expressly recognize so-called "County Class D" 
roads, which are closely associated with R.S. 2477 road claims. In recent years, 
we have seen an explosion of such road claims in Utah, many of which prove 
bogus on closer examination. We are concerned that H.R. 3625 appears to give 
validation to such controversial road claims. In addition, non- wilderness set- 
back strips along such "roads" minimize wilderness protection and maximize in- 
appropriate road and vehicular access into these wild and magnificent lands. If 
H.R. 3625 is to include provisions against "buffer zones" (Section 408(b)) be- 
cause they extend wilderness-like protection outside of wilderness areas, it 
should not include "anti -wilderness buffers" that extend development and 
mechanized travel into the heart of wild areas. 

4. Non-Wilderness Issues: 

Because it contains designations other than wilderness, certain of H.R. 3625’s 
troubling provisions also affect management of non-wilderness Federal lands— Na- 
tional Conservation Area, Semi-primitive Areas, etc. 

One of the most distressing aspects of H.R. 3625 is its language that threatens 
to give inordinate local control over management of these Federal lands. In the 
management of National Heritage Area(s) (NHA) for example, the Secretary (Sect. 
104) could make a local government/group the NHA "management entity." A local 
governmental or private interest that assumed management entity status would 
have a great deal of discretion in decisions affecting both planning and management 
of these Federal lands. If such a local entity took on this management status, then 
the Department's role in managing these Federal lands is largely relegated to one 
of providing technical support (Section 107). In addition. Sect. 106's vague wording 
also appears to give local government/interests an inappropriate role in imple- 
menting NHA plan. While it is clear that local governments and interests have a 
strong and legitimate interest in the management of these Federal lands, we do not 
feel it is appropriate to turn over management authority for Federal lands to local 
control in the manner proposed by H.R. 3625. 
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With respect to management of the National Conservation Area, Section 222 of 
H.R. 3625 r^uires that the BLM "cooperate" with the NCA Advisory Council cre- 
ated in Section 205. This "cooperation" requirement appears to greatly exceed cur- 
rent BLM requirement under FLPMA to "consult" with all interests during manage- 
ment/planning for Federal wilderness. 

In addition, FI.R. 3625 restricts the Secretary's ability (Section 401) to manage 
grazing and protect Federal resources (NCA, Semi-primitive Areas) in non-wilder- 
ness areas. FI.R. 3625's language governing management of pre-existing grazing 
within areas of the NCA and in the Semi-Primitive Areas outside of the NCA ap- 
pears to thwart agency protection of these lands. We assume that the intent of this 
Section is to establish that the designation— in and of itself— of the NCA or the 
semi-primitive areas conveys no additional requirements on the management of 
grazing. Flowever, the actual wording of Section 401 appears to eliminate almost all 
BLM authority to assure that grazing on these lands is managed so as to protect 
Federal resources. 

Section 407 expressly prohibits reserved Federal water rights for the National 
Conservation Area and Semi-Primitive Areas established by FI.R. 3625 and allows 
for the nearly unconstrained expansion of existing water developments in these 
areas. Such provisions undercut the protections that this bill claims to provide these 
Federal lands. 

Conclusion 

The mission of The Wilderness Society (TWS) directs us to ensure that the integ- 
rity and beauty of America's wild lands are protected unimpaired for future genera- 
tions. We have established two goals: to build and sustain a nationwide network of 
wild lands; and, to ensure that customs and practices affecting wild lands embody 
the land ethic. As described by Aldo Leopold and Robert Marshall who were instru- 
mental in the founding of The Wilderness Society in 1935, the land ethic, "changes 
the role of Flomo Sapiens from conqueror of the land community to plain member 
and citizen of it. It implies respect for his fellow-members and also respect for the 
community as such." 

Our vision for the future has at its core the commitment to secure and maintain 
the essential benefits and values of wilderness: habitat for the diversity of plant and 
animal species, pure air and water, natural beauty, physical recreation, spiritual re- 
newal, scientific research and the opportunity to educate ourselves and our children 
about the proper place of humanity in the great tapestry of the natural world. We 
see Congress! onally designated wilderness areas as the core of the national network 
of wild lands which we seek: a network also comprised of protected and well man- 
aged forest, park, refuge, and public lands. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman: We must oppose FI.R. 3625 because we believe that 
it: (1) provides wilderness designation for an inadequate acreage of wilderness qual- 
ity lands in the state and in the San Rafael area; (2) threatens wilderness resources 
in Utah and on other BLM lands nationally by failing to provide true wilderness 
protection for the public lands which it designates as wilderness: (3) releases lands 
currently protected as Wilderness Study Areas (WSAs) to management practices 
that may degrade their wilderness values; (4) makes non wilderness Federal land 
designations that do not adequately protect these special areas and their wilderness 
resources: and (5) threatens to cede an inappropriate level of control over Federal 
land and wilderness management to local governments and interests. 

We thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. 


Statement of Wes Curtis, Director, Governor's Rural Partnership Office, 
State of Utah, and Member, Emery County Public Lands Council 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, and members of the Subcommittee, I appreciate 
this opportunity to talk to you about a remarkable proposal for protecting one of 
the nation's unique public lands and heritage treasures— the San Rafael Swell. 

This bill is the product of years of work and a long process of public involvement. 
It is a marvelous manifestation of local initiative acting in the national interest. It 
is also a manifestation of a significant change in attitude and perspective on the 
part of the residents of Utah's Carbon and Emery Counties. 

As recently as a few years ago, Emery County was one of the leaders in opposing 
wilderness designation and other environmental protection schemes. They strongly 
resisted what was viewed as imposed solutions from Washington that threatened, 
rather than enhanced, local culture and lifestyles. Fortunately this attitude began 
to change once county leaders set aside the emotions of the moment and took a close 
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look at what they truly valued. In doing so It became clear that protecting this pub- 
lic lands treasure was vitally Important to the people of Emery County. 

Tounderstand our Interest In the future of the San Rafael Swell, one must under- 
stand our love for this land and our strong connection to It. Like everyone else, we 
marvel at Its scenic beauty. But to us this land Is more than beautiful scenery. This 
land has shaped our culture, our communities, our thinking, and our hearts. It Is 
part of our lives. 

We have a love not only for the land, but for the heritage and legacy It has given 
us. This land tells the stories of our past— the tales of who we are and how we came 
to be. 

It Is Important to note that the bill you have before you Is environmentally sound. 
It has been carefully crafted to ensure that every needful protection Is In place, be- 
cause we knew this proposal would have to stand up to Intense scrutiny. This bill 
reflects the keen sense of responsibility we feel to protect this public lands treasure 
and to pass It on as a legacy to future generations. 

We are puzzled when we hear certain factions, who seem to have little Interest 
In finding workable solutions, denounce this bill as Inadequate and then sum up 
their opposition by parroting the tired and worn phrase they have applied to every 
lands proposal of this decade by saying this Is an "anti -wilderness bill." They then 
Imply that this bill leaves thousands of acres unprotected because It releases them 
from Wilderness Study status. They Imply that wilderness designation Is the only 
means for protecting these lands, and that anything else Is "anti-protection." In 
making these statements they are not telling the whole story. 

The truth Is this: H.R. 3625 Is a wilderness bill— and a whole lot more! 

A weakness Inherent In all the past and current wilderness proposals, regardless 
of their total acreages. Is that they are one-dimenslonal In their focus. They offer 
"slice and dice" protections but don't preserve the Integrity of the whole. They focus 
on lands and acres, not on eco-systems. 

H.R. 3625 Is the only proposal from any quarter that offers protection for the en- 
tire San Rafael Swell. It not only designates 407,000 acres of wilderness. It goes be- 
yond this to protect the environment and Integrity of an entire eco-system. It not 
only addresses the needs of the lands. It addresses other needs as well— such as 
habitat and wildlife management and cultural and historic preservation. 

This Is the only proposal that withdraws the threats of oil drilling, mining, and 
timbering from the entire San Rafael Swell— a remarkable concession for a rural 
county with an economy based on mineral extraction. 

This Is the only proposal that provides special protection and management for the 
desert bighorn she^, as well as opportunities for watchable wildlife and public edu- 
cation at the same time. 

One of the great success stories of the San Rafael Swell Is that of the desert big- 
horn sheep. The Sid's Mountain herd began with the transplanting of a small herd 
of sheep In the late 1970s. Now the Swell Is home to one of the largest herds In 
the state, and It has been used as transplanting stock for many other herds, both 
Inside and outside the state of Utah. 

We take great pride In this locally. In fact, we have selected the desert bighorn 
sheep as the symbol of our National Conservation Area. 

This Is the only proposal that preserves another critical component of the San 
Rafael Swell— a component every bit as priceless and threatened as the lands— that 
of the history and heritage of the San Rafael Swell region. 

This bill Is a protection measure In every sense of the word. The purpose of a Na- 
tional Conservation Area Is to protect resources. The purpose of a National Heritage 
Area Is to protect and perpetuate cultural and historic resources. 

The questions we pose to any and all, are these: In what way does this proposal 
fall to protect the resources of the San Rafael Swell? What specific threats to these 
lands have we failed to address? If there are any, we want to be the first to know— 
and we will be the first to address them. 

We have learned an Important lesson through the course of developing this pro- 
posal that we wish to share. We have learned that a locally Initiated, locally driven 
approach such as this one has an Important side-benefit attached to It. We have 
found that It leads to local buy-ln, local ownership, and local pride In the proposal. 
As a result the local residents become part of the solution Instead of part of the 
problem. With this buy-ln and community pride the local public becomes the eyes 
and ears to help monitor and protect against abuse. This represents an Important 
and positive shift In attitude from days past. 

It would be a sad day for the future of the public lands debate, a sad day for local 
Initiative, a sad day for the national environmental Interest, and a sad day for the 
lands themselves If this proposal were rejected simply because It doesn't carry the 
popular label of the day. 
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On the other hand, passage of this bill would be a triumph for compromise and 
common sense; a triumph for hope— for hope of resolving difficult public lands issues 
in a sound and sane manner. It would be a triumph for the lands, for the habitat, 
for the wildlife, for the environment, for the history and heritage of the American 
West, and for the nation as a whole. 

This is truly an extraordinary proposal— or maybe we should just call it a "Swell'' 
proposal. Instead of being satisfied with standard issue, one-size-fits-all khakis, the 
people of Emery County elected to begin with a new piece of cloth. By taking this 
cloth to the designer and the tailor, they have come up with something quite dif- 
ferent from the designs and fashions of the past. They have come up with something 
better, for in this case, the cloth has been tailored to be a perfect fit— a perfect fit 
for the needs of the lands, a perfect fit for the eco-system, and a perfect fit for the 
American people. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for providing the opportunity to address this Com- 
mittee. 


Statement of Richard M. Warnick, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. Chairman: 

My name is Rich Warnick. As a member of the Utah Wilderness Association, I 
was one of the authors of our original Utah Bureau of Land Management wilderness 
proposals in 1985, which first advocated a series of regional wilderness bills. I later 
served as the BLM ranger at the Cleveland-Lloyd Dinosaur Quarry from 1987 to 
1989, and also monitored wilderness study areas on the San Rafael Swell and Deso- 
lation Canyon. 

It is with a feeling of cautious optimism that I offer my comments on H.R. 3625, 
the San Rafael Swell National Heritage and Conservation Act. I ask that this state- 
ment be included in the hearing record. 

Local support is the key to wilderness designation in Utah. In the Utah Wilder- 
ness Act of 1984, our last successful wilderness bill, the areas that received designa- 
tion were the ones with the strongest local constituencies. It is indeed encouraging 
that Carbon and Emery Counties have put together this proposal. I believe it can 
become the catalyst for a long-delayed compromise on this issue. 

As you know, the Utah Wilderness Association worked hard to achieve consensus 
on a San Rafael wilderness package. In a four-year process facilitated by the Coali- 
tion for Utah's Future, UWA put into practice the principle that more progress can 
be made when parties focus on solving problems instead of trying to win battles. 
This process aided the formation of the Emery County public lands council. The 
"handshake agreement" reached between UWA and Emery County in March, 1995 
represented a glimmer of hope. Unfortunately, the present bill does not reflect that 
agreement. If it did, I would have no doubt that Congress would approve it. 

The amount of wilderness designation in the bill is inadequate. Leaving aside Sids 
Mountain, only approximately half of the area that deserves wilderness protection 
on the San Rafael Swell is included. The bill's proposal for Desolation Canyon is 
about 100,000 acres short of an adequate designation— it also uses county lines as 
wilderness boundaries. 

I believe the wilderness areas in this bill fall short simply because some elected 
officials have an unjustified fear of the National Wilderness reservation System and 
its relationship to economies. National conservation areas can augment wilderness 
designation, but they should not substitute for it. New negotiations will be needed 
to achieve a genuine compromise. 

H.R. 3625 also contains unprecedented management language. Title IV, sections 
402, 403, 404, 405, 407 and 408 should be changed. Wilderness area management 
is adequately addressed in the Wilderness Act and relevant agency management 
policies. 

Everyone who hailed the proclamation of the Grand Staircase-Escalante National 
Monument ought to support the San Rafael Swell National Heritage Area. The Bu- 
reau of Land Management has not been able to take care of and interpret the abun- 
dant paleontological, archaeological and historic sites on the San Rafael Swell as 
well as it should. I fully support the proposal for a national heritage area. 
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Testimony by Donald Keith Peay 

Representing the Utah Chapter of the Foundation for North American Wild Sheep 
59 North Eaglewood Drive 
North Salt Lake, Utah 84054 

H. R. 3625 "San Rafael Swell National Heritage & Conservation Act" 


The Utah Chapter of the Foundation for North American Wild Sheep is a non-profit, pro- 
hunting, wildlife conservation organization Over 500 Utahn's ate members of this 
organization, that has generated more than $1.6 million private dollars for Bighorn Sheep 
restoration and preservation in Utah since 1991. The Emery and Carbon County 
Commissions should be commended for their proposal, which if implemented by 
Congress, shall provide long term protection of such a rich and diverse cultural and 
wildlife region in Utah. Extensive public input has gone into the plan, along with 
comment and recommendations by the professional biologists of the Utah Division of 
Wildlife Resources (DWR). 

Although Bighorn were indigenous to this vast area, they were extirpated by the I950's. 
Records of the Utah DWR show that Desert Bighorn were re-introduced into the San 
Rafael Swell beginning with I2sheepin 1979, II sheep in 1982, and 28 more sheep in 
1983. Through careful management and the use of helicopters, predator control, water 
development, and other modem wildlife management tools, recent counts of more than 
440 observed animals correlate to an estimated population of 600 Desert Bighorn in the 
San Rafael Swell. Biologists have found that when sheep become to concentrated, they 
tend to suffer catastrophic die-offs. The San Rafael Swell Desert Bighorn herd is doing 
so well, that beginning in 1991, Bighorn were captured from the San Rafael, using 
helicopters, and San Rafael Bighorn were transplanted to start two new herds in the Dirty 
Devil River and Little Rockies areas. 

The San Rafael is definitely a core area being used as a source Desert Bighorn Sheep to 
re-introduce sheep to many of their indigenous ranges throughout Utah. The San Rafael 
Desert Bighorn herd allows for viewing, and carefully regulated hunting opportunities, 
which generate hundreds of thousands of dollars to the state wildlife management agency 
and local economy. It is highly commendable, that the local county commissions have 
recognized this extremely valuable resource, and has set aside core areas where Bighorn 
are the primary management objective. 

The Utah Chapter of FNAWS has invested more than $300,000 in private dollars in the 
San Rafael to assist the BLM re-arrange grazing permits in a win/win fashion with two 
long time grazing permitees. 
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Petroglyphs clearly show the presence of Bighorn in the Desolation Canyon area. 
However, once again, they were extirpated by the 1950’s. 

I was personally involved in restoring and releasing Rocky Mountain Bighorn along the 
Eiesolation Canyon, Turtle Canyon, and Bighorn Mountain in 1994. Fifty Bighorn were 
released in 1994 and 1995. The present estimation of the herd is now about 100 animals, 
which is still below the 150 number believed to be a Minimum Viable Population 
(MVP). Helicopters were once again invaluable for re-storing and now maintaining 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn in this remote and pristine area. Professional biologists have 
expressed a desire to research, and possibly provide additional water sources developed 
by man in this arid area. The BLM has already installed two man made water 
developments in the Turtle Canyon/Elliotl Mountain area. 

It was shocking to see on our local TV, a report on April 14, 1998, a group of 
Washington D.C. based, "conservationists" blasting Congress, saying budget cutbacks 
were endangering wildlife populations on our public lands. 

A professional wildlife biologist prepared two graphs showing the distribution of Bighorn 
in Utah in 1972, and now in 1997. The total population of all three Bighorn species in 
Utah was less than 500 in 1972. Today, that number is approaching 4,000, and growing. 
Thirty years ago, Utah had 5,000 elk, that number today is 60,000. Utah has greater 
populations and broader distribution of black bear, cougar, mountain goats, elk, bi^m, 
moose, antelope, wild turkey, hawks, eagles, and many other wildlife species than we 
have had since 1920. Similar stories could be told in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, and 
Arizona. These Washington D.C. groups need to come out west, and get the fiicts. 

Yes, the west is facing growing human populations which can threaten wildlife habitat 
and wildlife populations. However, as I just stated, through careful, modem day wildlife 
management systems, the vast majority of Utah's wildlife species are infinitely more 
abundant than they were 70 years ago, when Utah was sparsely populated, and 
considered a vast untamed wilderness. 

It is my testimony today before the American people, that Utah wildlife conservation 
organizations, local govermnents, and Utah's state Government and Legislature are 
committed to keeping abundant wildlife populations on public lands for future 
generations of Americans to enjoy. That includes, viewing, photography, scientific 
study, or hunting. People are coming to live in the west because we have a great quality 
of life. To ensure future wildlife populations, we need to have management capabilities. 
If the Congress of the United States wants to protect wildlife, they need aggressively 
pursue this legislation, and pass into law, RR.3625, The San Rafael Swell National 
Heritage and Conservation Act. 
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Bighorn Sheep Distribution in Utah 
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Bighorn Sheep Distribution in Utah 
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Donald Keith Pcay 
59 North Eaglewood Drive 
North Salt Lake, Utah 84054 
801-299-1685 

EDUCATION 

B.S. Chemical Engineering, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, 1986 
MBA, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 1989 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Hercules Aerospace, Salt Lake City Utah, 1984 - 1991 

Worked in various engineering and lower level management positions involved in the 
manufacture of solid rockets. Final position was a plant environmental operations 
supervisor, responsibilities included: RCRA ground water monitoring program, 
collection and disposal of hazardous waste, and operation of processing plant to break 
down and dispose of waste waters used in the manufacture of nitro-glycerin. 

Petroleum Environmental Management, Inc. (PEMI) 1991-199S 
President and founder of firm. PEMI performed environmental site assessments, 
engineering, design and implementation of remedial systems for the retail gasoline, and 
real estate industry. Sold firm in 1995 to a Maryland based consulting firm. 

Spoi^men for Fish and Wildlife (SFW), 1995 - Present 

President and founder. This grass roots coalition's mission is to: protect wildlife habitat, 
promote quality wildlife management programs, and protect Utahn's hunting and fishing 
heritage. SFW has been a part of seeing an increase of over $30 Million into Utah's 
wildlife management and wildlife habitat protection programs. 

Utah Chapter, Foundation for North American Wild Sheep (UFNAWS), 1991 - 1998 
President and co-founder. This all volunteer organization has raised more than $ 1 .6 
million, completing 10 major habitat projects involving millions of acres for Utah 
bighorn sheep. UFNAWS has also assisted the Utah DWR, BLM, and Forest Service in 
establishing 1 1 new populations of Bighorn throughout Utah. 

AWARDS 

"Outstanding Contributor Award", 1996 from 6,000 member international FNAWS 
Board of Directors, School Trust Lands Administration by Governor Leavitt, 1995 
Graduated top 1/3 of MBA Class 

"Outstanding Chapter of the Nation Award", President of the BYU American Institute 
of Chemical Engineering (AIChE) student chapter 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SHEET 


Wilson G. Manin. Depun 
State Histone Presen-ation Officer 
Division of State Histoiv- 
Preservation Office 
300 Rio Grande 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84 1 0 1 - 1 ] S2 
Phone 801-533-3552 
Fax 801-533-3503 
E-mail: WMartiniShistory state.ut.us 


Outline of Comments 
San Rafael Sweii \\'esier7i Heritage Area 

• Leading area for heritage and natural resources 

• Histone Districts 

• Significant historic and archaeological sites 

• Magnificent Rock Art 

• Hundreds of important historic and archaeological resources 

• Many experiences available 

• Tradition of mining and recreation 

• Nine Mile Canyon 

• Museums suppon efforts 

• Helper Western Mining and Railroad Museum 

• Price Museum of Natural History and Arcnaeoioav 

• John Wesley Powell Museum in Green Rii er 

• San Rafael Museum in Casiledale 

• Organizations support effort 

• Private 

• Public 

• Federal 

• Local 

• Recommendation 

The San Rafael Swell Western Heritage Area in L :ah has the resources and 
organization to become a significant National Her.age .Area. We suppon its 
designation. 


H:\WPDATA\Supple.testim.wpd 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE INTERIOR HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL P.ARKS AND PUBLIC LANDS' 

APRIL 23. 1998 
WILSON MARTIN 

DEPUTA'. STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to be here and address this Subcomminee. It was some 
:\vo \ ears ago that I addressed this commmee regarding the National History Preservation Act. 
specirically the operations oi the .Advisory Council on History Preservation and proposed new 
-eguiations for that agency. 

I am happy to repon that much progress has been made in that area and the new 
regulations being proposed by the .Advisory Council on Historic Preservation are much different 
that the proposal two years ago. Thiough this committee’s work, significant regulation 
streamlining has occurred which will have an effect of reducing the cost of this program in Utah. 

In that testimony. I talked about a growing opportunity in 'Utah for heritage tourism and 
.;e'. eioping heritage areas. I ipecmcaily discussed the Sanpete Regional Heritage Tourism 
Councii and emphasized a neeo to support a heritage industry. 

Now I come to talk about another specific area of Utah, the San Rafael Swell Western 
Heritage area. This area of the state is one of the country’s leading last frontiers and possesses 
important historical, cultural, and natural resources that are representative of the central themes 
associated with the history of the .American West. Themes including pre-Columbian and Native 
American culture, exploration, pioneering, settlement, ranching, outlaws, and prospecting and 
mitung. The San Rafael Swell area has significant resources and institutional structures that can 
suppon the development of a hentage region in the state of Utah. This designation will be an 
economic asset to this part of Utah and will strengthen a needing economy. 

The area has hundreds of imponant historic resources that are listed on the Natiohal 
Register of Historic Places or eligible. They include; 

Helper Histone Distnet with over fifty propenies on the National Register. 

This historic area has homes and associated mining and transponation sites 
and provides a great tourism experience. The town of Helper has caught the 
vision of what might be by adding a mining museum. The Western .Mining 
and Railroad Museum. There is a trail walk and outdoor mterpretive 
exhibits, not to mention the real thrill of seeing in operation, the rail yard and 
ongoing related activities associated with this National Register Historic 
District. Bridges, rail facilities, the houses and people all make this a 
wonderful sigmneant heritage destination. 

A theater group is now in Helper which is adding night life. The annual 
illuminated Christmas parade attracts thousands. 

Not far fiom Helper is the historic town of Kenilworth, a company town, it 
is all there with its narrow grid streets to company housing, outbuildings, 
water chaimels. bridges, guard shack, and much more. Hiawatha also close 
by, is a place ready to happen. It has the old fire station, community church, 
company store and even the infemous jail all In tact. It is a potential living 



history museum with machine snops. official conages and mining ser\'ice 
facilities. Other places like Scofield and Sunnyside have stories to tell and 
all of these would be reason enough to designate this area as a N ational 
Heritage Area. But there is more — much more. 

Price has numerous historic buildings and a fine quality museum, largely 
dedicated to the archaeology and paleontology of the region. It is a fine 
facility of national imponance connected to the College of Eastern Utah. It 
provides one of the anchors to the region. .All of this is in the nonhem pan 
of the proposed area. 

East of this is Nine Mile Canyon. Nine .Mile Canyon has pioneer 
homesteads, an old town site of Harper. Flying Diamond Ranch. The 
Canyon also sports historic graffiti and significant prehistoric Rock An. 

Figures include mountain sheep and many others images. Emery and Carbon 
county have numerous national significant sites with the recently developed 
Buckhom Wash Rock Art site. Temple .Mountain Wash, and Black Dragon 
Canyon pictograph. .All are listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

The internationally famous Cleveland Lloyd Dinosaur Quarry. Castiedaie 
historic buildings, and important San Rafael Museum add much to the region 
as well as the Dry Wash petroglyphs. Lime Kilns, Head of Sinbad 
pictographs, and numerous historic, archaeological and Paleontological 
attractions. 

The Green River with its outdoor recreation opportunities and the famous 
John Wesley Powell Museum anchor the eastern edge of this significant 
heritage area. 

Many of these are open for tours, site visits or events. Other destinations include the Cedar 
Mountain Driving Tour which gives the public access to archaeological sites of the area: the Price 
Mumcicai Building, listed on the National Register of Histone Places for its imponant local son. 
Lsnn Fausen. \V?A (Work Progress Administration) murals. .A museum here offers hands-on and 
interDretive e.xperiences for the tourist, resident and river traveler alike. 

There is not only places to visifi but there is also organizational support. In this area, there 
are three Cenified Local Governments, certified under the National Park Service Historic 
Presen ation Act and one Main Street town, the Carbon, Helper, and Green River certified local 
aovemments and Helper Main Street. These local governments already receive grants and technical 
assistance for developing a heritage industry in Utah. Even small groups like Reflections of the 
Ancients program in Wellington are there to serve the people and provide excellent heritage 
education, tourism, and recreational experience for people who visit this imponant region. The 
Castle Country Travel Council has been a long supporter of the heritage of this region. Private 
oraarazations like the Adventure River Expeditions out of Green River and the College of Eastern 
Utah have also supported this regions heritage destination experience and economic develop through 
heniaae. With this legislation, a multi-county organization can develop the plans and implement 
joint efforts to develop the area. 
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The San Rataei Sweil has the resources. She peopie. and the organizations ior the 
development oi a hentage area management plan which could asstst in conserving this imponant 
heritage area, establish and maintain interpretive exhibits, develop recreational oppormnities and 
increased public awareness and appreciation of the natural, historical, and cultural resources ot this 
region. Not only that, but the economic development — the key outcome can be realized. 


This hentage area, developed in parmership with businesses, local, state, and federal panners. 
has an excellent oppominity for success. Most imponantiy, it is a parmership for economic 
development and has as its outcome, heritage tourism and building, what we call in Utah, a heriiase 
industry -- a parmership between private and public sector to achieve economic success through the 
use of our heritage. We strongly suppon the proposed legislation to create the San Rafael Swell 
Western Heritage .■krea. 


Wilson G, Martin 


H:testmiony.smaii.v,pd 


4 
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THE WILDERNESS 

I remember Ihe first time I saw him 
Kind of hanging around by the store 
His face and his arms were both sunburned 
His nose was all peeled and sore 

His boots had soles like a waffle teW 

Khaki shorts that had bei S piff tb'lH e t est 
He wore an old faded blue tee shirt 
With a big “Save the Whales” on his chest 

He looked like just a regular feller 
With maybe a story to tell 
Then he asked if I could please help him 
To check out the San Rafael Swell 

We both jumped in my four wheel drive pickup 
And went out to take a look at the place 
I could tell that he liked the desert 
By the look that he got on his face 

When we got to our first grazing allotment 
I stopped the truck and sat there to wait 
It was his job cause of where he was sitting 
To get out and open the gate 

He got back in and was cussing 
And when I looked down I started to hoot 
Cause he hadn't looked where he was stepping 
Now he had green stuff all over his boot 

He explained how he didn't like cattle 
He said they shouldn't be allowed on the land 
They ruin the “wilderness experience" 

Kind of hard for a cowboy to understand 

But I showed him the canyons and the pinnacles p • t u >' 
Caused by ri*eto and nTn d ut g n w a untol d Sr-esi oo '^o'' 
and we marveled at the colors and stillness 
As we watched natures beauties unfold 

We saw signs of the “Old Ones” The Fremont 
Who left their messages carved in the stone 
And we saw diggings left by the miners 
And some petrified dinosaur bone 


rHo/cZ. 
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Wc saw the remains of an old homestead cabin 
Right next to a cool flowing spring 
An example of how this land could be friendly 
And the next year heanless and mean 

We got back to town and I left him 
I forgot him and I'm sure be forgotme 
Then I saw him about a month later 
On the late evening news on TV 

He explained how the land should be set aside 
As a wilderness for backpackers and friends 
And get rid of the cows and the cowboys 
And the four wheel drive trails had to end 

It seemed tike a lot of folks listened 
they were starved for a touch of the land 
They wanted a place to be all alone 
It was a feeling we could all understand 

They got to thinking of us as intruders 
It was their place they wanted to preserve 
It was dteirs and we no longer belonged on it 
We’d been here for as long as we deserved 

We talked to our Senators and Congressmen 
Told diem in detail of our plight 
We wrote letters and talked to each other 
We put up one Hell of a fight 

We thought for a while we were winning 
We held rallies and parades with our friends 
But just like it says in the good book 
Eventually all good things have to end 

We lost but I guess its been alright 
There are plenty of thmgs here to do 
Cause we live on a big reservation 
And they put all our cows in the zoo 


K»ntP«t»raen 

©1991 
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fHOfoMntt iktic wnlHtiM taynM 
V|> awl lilini mticf. 

Thi«e ycsti ino, mjf mrif* anil 1 
hoafkl pi«fcil) ia Ike Silver Ciijr aita 
kopini M inrrvt ibeit from toulhcasieia 
AtitMia ia five ytait ot se. Oar home 
away (lOM koiac aa<( Ike fricads •« 
made ia the Miiabre* VaHejr were a wcl< 
eoate icapitc from ear jobi aa marrageta 
ol a large aalata ptaicive aad gucil 
arconriaedaiiem Ktots ihc aiaicliae in 
Aiiemia. We were allracled to ihc area 
for Ike tcaaena yea stared in year articles 
— aa eclectic Meitd ef ranehcra, miaert 
and hippies ht a beaalifut aataral selling. 

The last three years, hmvever, have 
made us aaara ef the divlsivcaesi. Igno- 
isnce, bypoertiy aad blaiaal lies anKmg 
the anll-enviieamcnlalisli and certain 
employees of the Forest Service. 71*011 


and the Greater Gils Biudivcisrly Privet 
(or their deicrminaiion sad loriiiade 
srtdcr sMk adverse aad vMenl condi- 

hlark B. Apel 
Caaeabel, AiImos 

ABOUT LYCRA AND 
DENIM 

Dear IICN, 

As a somelimes cross-eoenlry aki 
racer and moeaialn biker who occasioa. 
ally dons lycra, I sty ihai > ihink 
T.M. Power misses Iba polar when ha 
esamines Ike 'caeaile bomoe'' that irtdl* 
lionil Wesictaera seem lo have for ibe 
aewly arrived arbaa ’sarvkca'' people 
VICN. SrtmV 


As a noa-so rcceal arbaa laigraai (I 
came to ibe Weal (tom BntWn )8 years 
agoX 1 can tell you from long obaerva* 
tiofi ibai arbaa people are really not very 
laicrcsHd ia getting lo kaow old-iime 
rcaideals. Mott people in Vail and 
Aspen, for instance, don't have a eWe as 
lo how a working raach really operates. . 

When Ibe Walmarls and tbs (Hly 
Marketa arrive, poshing oat smalt basi- 
nets owBcrs Ibal have dedlested tbeir 
fives lo the t om n tanillcs they live in. the 
people have a righl lo be opsel. Wbea' 
pcopia with lots of money and not omeh 
il*M carve op the hay meadows, desiioy 
ing lhalt agrienhatal productivity and 
leaving noahing b«i ostcniaiiovs displays 
of eortspIniOHS rspcadiiurc to mess sp 
aha laadaespc, local people have a right 
lobaapsH. 

Mark Xey, a foteai ladasiry 


nrwi » womiag, jua oegm W rpptccisie 
the -OW West." 

The local folks may joke abovi oar 
lirestylu bat they do not Ihetaica us. On 
Ihc other hand we. bi cot condescending 
and somelimes ill-informed arrogance, 
have made very conccrled efforts lo 
dcsiioy them in the name of "tefeem.* 
There are 210 million people oal 
Ibcic acfou Aitwtka. with ears and toys 
and trash, kwkisg (or a place a play. Wa 
hava a broke federal govemmem ihai is 
redaeing, not lncrcasin|, iu FotcM Ser- 
vice end BLM perseruici. Who b going 
lo menage ihe sUaiiiool The fasitai wty 
we can deilioy the cnvIronmcM In ibt 
Weal is lo dcMroy ihc esitting laiar 
Infiisiiociaic, and Ibal't ancily what 
we are dolt^. 

Roger C Brown 
Oypsnm, Colorado 


Why one advocacy group 
steers clear of consensus efforts 


T he Southern Utah WiMrineis Assoeiatioa oficn teccivea 
inviiallnns from goveinmeiu cnirtiu or other grempi lo par- 
lieipale on various types of sdviioty cemmitleet. It b esa- 
slly out policy m decline these offets. The rMioasb behiad iMs 
policy goes like ihb: 

I. Adi-isory tommiil,,, meimjt ImItttUt wUtA btot/k from 
lAe MUti 4 ur\ and lArrefatt hart Halt at aa Jtiht ta thaaft. 
TVil incliaaiiuB b so siall any change by lalkiag ot iladying tbe 
bsuc w deatb. 

2. Fiaakly, mrr/MrtKi/aartaa it sought aMti/yioro-<yc w Mtoa 
ptotru ahrtt IC u astwatJ mt utmU lay down 4B>r iegof ond mher 
■vufvwi totoS ’iaimW^rrh." The ulksnould rhea proceed white 
die other side, in the bureaucracy or ptivsie sccior, contlauci lai 
envitraimcataily dtsinsetivc. aad someinnea tlegsl. aciiviibt. 

i.AJritarytammutrtteamt^afa taairattriy ipatt<4br 
a goirrnmcnt agency oihtt failiag to or aHtttfHiaf ta tatty am 
ilJ uatatary at rrgufoiory mandatt. Aa siency loves aorhlag 
more than to shirk Its «tly by shilling rcsponsibiNiy so affected 
^lies, rsihet ihan rbk penuibiag any of ihosc parties by doing 
its pib. SUWa will am psnicipaie jusi to led aa agency to do 
> b«l is legally retpriied. We wilt tell ibe igeney, iben sue tf m 
complisace fullvws. 

i. AAssory tataamKtt u/W Werlrd W urymtMrd agkiah m 
duel rrspiMstbrhry. ihur cording any reugh drrwioni tht 

drf.hrrurionr proceed* or ’maul the eomm.trre comes ro o 
r>M«miui.' In must rase*. Ihc groups ate bimed toward ophiilaiinn, 
• hrie *eir mandalc or miswHi a for onmervadon, aito d>ea (indinp 
olien pnrvnh eacaset fra nfficialt to <ln fa Icia lhaa whal ia needed 
J. .1 Jatiory comminers art apta run ty eonsentus. Oinaca- 
aus wtNks only when ihcie n sotm beau of apeement lo bcgio 


«ri*; it decs am work if parltelpaMa arc coming from diamcirteal- 
If oppoaUg viowpolma. A coaaanaas eaa ba reached, lor hwanco, 
if panieipama agica a road hheold be built, but need to dccMa ika 
best tome. A c o n st n m t cannot be reached when tema pankipaata 
waai to deatcM. and mhcis want lo praaeci, a Haei ef feent. 

It. SVWA htUtttt Uteagfy ia Aamtteaa democracy. Tbi 
framers of lbs ronailiuioa establbhed ihitt branches of govern- 
mcM (ot there to be appropriate cbecka and balances. We will ost 
an ihMC biaathei ia order lo meteufully Khieve enviionmeaial 
proseciion. Our opponeali despise os fet using al ibica blanches 
because U b essy for them to grease one bnach bai am all ihice. 
Advisory commiliets ate oiually a (oram In wbkb to browbtat 
ngcacies. laking away aaoihei of eoi ihite aveaucs (or Kcoant. 

T. SUWA it a lart oad order ptgaaiuUaa. LowaaiU ciihai 
compel or allow bureaocrais lo do ihc lighi ihiog. Lawtalis arc 
besier eover fee good huieaucitfs aad a bciiet mwivaioe of bad 
buieavciMs than an adviiety comminee. SUWA will net negoti- 
ate whh lawbreakers. The law usually icqoitca a minimum lua- 
daid of enviroaoitatal priricciion. When ibe law b followed, 
wc'ic willing to talk about Mbct iaiuea, 

If ihis poiicy allows eui cihics to bbd us as csiiemisU. Iben 
*• •• eanemisis And we are the first to sdmii ihcr* arc cacep- 
liortt to she nrle. On ueeaiion SUWA bat aad will nier lato nego- 
riaiioflo wbea a favorabb omcomc sppeara pottiMe. ■ 

SUWA's postihm b borrowed from a pdiey adnpSed by tbe 
Oregtm NHural Reanutrci CvaacH. Then’i an vac lirvemhig ibe 
wheel iwiee. ihe group says. SUWA eaa b« reaebtd al 4]| 
Alaracda Avc.. Sth Lake Ciiy, UT Ul 1 1; ONRC b to )23 Soaib- 
rvesi Fifih Ave., rttnlaml. OR RTTBI. 


- nijh Counuy Newg ~ May 30. lOO-l 
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EMERY WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 

P.O. Box 998 
Cude Dale, Utah 84513 

Telephone (801) 381-23 1 1 


April 13, 1998 

Congressmemberr Clhris Cannon 
1 1 8 Cannon House OlBce Bldg. 

Washington DC 20515 

The Honorable Representative Chris Cannon, 

The Emery Water Conservancy District has read the HR Draft Bill #3225 to establish the San Rafael 
Swell National Heritage Area and the San Rafael Swell National Conservation Area. 

We endorse the concept and view the proposal as a sound and workable land management vehicle. 
The Bill recognizes the many multiple uses of the area and provides a usable program for protecting 
and preserving the area; Cultural and Paleontological Resources, the Native American cultural and 
religious uses; the Local Grazing uses; San Ra&el Swell Desert Bighorn Sheep Management area; 
Semi Primitive non-motorized use area; Wilderness Area; and the Bill provides for a management 
plan and council to insure the implementation of the proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene Johdnsen 
Chairman 

Emery Water Conservancy District 
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Ray Wareham, President 
Perron Cattleman Association 
P.O. Box 55 Perron, Utah 84523 


April 15, 1998 


TO: All Utah Legislators 

Emery County Coirunissioners 
Emery County Land Council 

Dear Sirs: 

The Perron Cattleman s Association would be pleased to go on record as supporters of the San 
Rafael Swell National Heritage Area proposal. 

It seems this is a very useful and reasonable proposal for all parties concerned. Also, it will be 
very useful in protecting the very unique beauty of the San Rafael Swell area. All groups of 
people can be represented with a plan of this type as well as preserving the beauty and history of 
the area. 

It is our hope that all of our elected officials can support the proposal. 

Sincerely, 
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Subject: San Rafael Swell National Heritage/Conservation Area Legislation, H.R. 3625 

Date: Wed, 15 Apr 1998 10;36;57 -0600 
From: Deckers <bikenid@etv.net> 

To: senatoi1iatch@hatch.5enate.gov 
CC: payne@ecc.co.emery.ut.us 

;^ril 15, 1998 

To raembers of the Utah Delegation: 

RE: In support of the San Rafael Swell National Heritage/Conservation 

Area Legislation, H.R. 3625. 

MECCA Bicycle Club (an association of bicycle enthusiasts), located in 
Emery County, Utah give their support to Bill H.R. 3625. We use the San 
Rafael Swell Desert and surrounding areas quite extensively and believe 
that this Bill will preserve, protect and control the use of this area. 

Sincerly, 

Danny Decker 
Chairman of MECCA 
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^ l^esfolutton 

of 

tU^e Carbon Countp ^Boarb of Cotnmfesfionersf 

WHEREAS Carbon and Emery Counties, being political subdivisions of the 
sovereign State of Utah, were once one entity: and, 

WHEREAS the economies and cultures of Carbon and Emery County are now and 
forever linked: and. 

WHEREAS the Emery County Commission has gathered together parties from all 
Interested groups to discuss the management of the San Rafael Resource Area; 
and. 

WHEREAS representatives from the environmental, recreational, livestock 
grazing, resource development and various and sundry other Interests have 
spent hundreds of hours forging a thoughtful and and workable management 
plan for the San Rafael Swell; and, 

WHEREAS the Congress of the United States of America has made provision In law 
for Heritage areas: and. 

WHEREAS the legislative embodiment of those discussions (H.R. 3625) calls for 
the creation ^ such a Heritage Area In the San Rafael; and, 

WHEREAS said proposal contains adequate protection and proper management for 
the Desert Bighorn Herd; and, 

WHEREAS said proposal provides for all user ^oups Including protection of such 
Wilderness designations as fit the orlgliud Intent of the Federal Legislation: and. 

WHEREAS the Carbon County Board of Commissioners believes that the fonnwon 
of the San Rafael ^source Area Is In the best Interests of the Citizens of Carbon 
County; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Carbon County Board of 
Commissioners call upon the Congress, especially those members representing 
Carbon County directly, to vote favorably on such leglslstion as would create the 



Michael S. MUovlch-Commlssloner Ddte 
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Uidlyd Forest ^ West FriM River Ikliv 

Z>mrai^«r Scrvke NsOaoriFomt Price, Utali t4M] 

A«te«inr« »«“ * («5) <37-2«17 

rttll>(43S><37^4M0 

Pile Code: 1510 


Dote: Aprg 30,1990 


Emoy County Cbntimisioi»n 

75 East Main 

Castle E5alc,UT 84513 

Dear Commissioners; 

We i»ve reviewed text of H JL 3625, a bill to establish die San Ral^ Sv^l Katicmi H^tage 

Area and die San Rafael Swell National Coosovatlon Area in the State of U^, and for odi^lRir- 
poses. This bit! is die result of many hours of bard wc^ on the part of many and individuals 

throug^ut the local ar^ Your leadership has been instrumeaGd in putting the proposal together. 
We commend yotir efforts and will laid support to help make ibis dream a reality. 

In our review we identified a few changes and ciarificatiODS that we believe would help strengthoi 
die bill. We also provided these comments to higher levels of the Forest Service fyt possible isclu- 
3ic» in formal agency coanment mi the InU. These oonments referenced to ^cific sccticms of the 
bill are: 

SEC. 103. (b) Boundaries. - This section describes the Heritage Area as including Carbon and Em- 
ery Counties and portions of Sanpete County, Utah. Some features just outside diese boundaria are 
In^xmant to the local heritage such as the John Wesley Powell Museum and a portion of Nine Mile 
(ivorid renowned for the quality and quantity of its pictograi^ and peiroglyidis). Wmding 
could be added to Secs. 104, 105 and/or 106 to allow including such locations in the planning and 
implementation activities for die area. 

SEC. 104. (a) Recognition of Management Entity. - Because a portion of the Heritage Area includes 
Nacionai Forest System Lands, wording should be ineliided to provide for consultation of the Secre> 
lary with the Secretary of Agriculture, acting through the Chief of the Forest Service cm recognizisg 
the management entity. 

SEC. 1 05. (7) ( I ) Approval or disaf^vai. - Add - The Secretary shall consult with the Secretary of 
Agriculture acting through the Chief of (he Forest Service for comment and concurrence on those 
portions of the plan relating to Naticmal Forest System Lands before approving the plan. 

SEC. 107, (c) Determinatimis Regarding Assistance. - Wmding should be added recognizing aiui 
providing for panicipoion of USDA and F«est Sendee. Wording should be added to the Bill itksti- 
fying audiorities for receiving and providing assistance. 


a 


Carte* ter Ac Lend tMd XmvIm PmuiU 



Emery County Comnussionecs 


2 


SEC. 108. DUTIES AND AUTHORITIES OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES. - This should be 
clarified, We do not believe the intent is to requiic Federal agencies to receive certification fn»n the 
management agency that adverse effects of each activity has been minimized. 

I stq^rt and commend this effort and initiative by local pec^le to preserve and maintain important 
parts of the local heritage and culture. The suggestions listed above should e nhanc e and stroogthea 
this effort. 

Sincerely, 
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Southern Utah Wilderness Alliance 


;^ril 8, 1998 

1471 South 1100 East 

Salt Lake City, Utah 84105 


Tracy Jeffs 
Chairman 

^ery County Public Lands Council 

P.O. Box 1298 

Castle Dale, Utah 84513 

Dear Tracy: 

Thank you for recently taking the time to discuss the Public Lands 
Council's San Rafael proposal with Herb and I, and your hospitality 
with lunch. 

Since our discussion. Representative Cannon introduced H.R. 3625, 
which SUWA opposes primarily because of the lack of wilderness 
protection offered by the legislation. 

Despite the introduction of Representative Cannon's bill, we remain 
willing to discuss this, and any other, proposal with your 
organization. We would be happy to explain why we oppose 
Representative Cannon's legislation, or to discuss the portions of 
the PLC' s proposal where there may be comnK>n agreement . 

During our visit we were given a small map of Che PLC proposal. We 
%ire}uld appreciate a larger map which provides sufficient detail so 
that we can determine which motorized routes would be left open 
within the various designations. We vnuld of course be happy to pay 
the copying costs for such a map. 

Thank you for your consideration of our request, and please call if 
I can answer any questions. 



c: Herb McHarg 


1471 SmSi IIOOEmI • MUkt C39. Me 94105 • VImk: (Ml) 4M-3I61 - Fw (101) 4964233 
21SI'WH(9lnW*AftMS£,nMnMr • SC. 39003 > Itae (302) MM2I5 • Pn: (203) S464393 
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In iweive short months, a tradtiionai rurai 
comsnuiMy is Utah moved what 
appeared to be a deeply seated, anti-envi- 
ronmental sentiment to a {Mtxection orient- 
al {Miblic lands ^enda. Involved Emery 
County leaders and citizens alike, are now 
publicly espcusing the desire to work whh 
disparate panics and land managers to solve 
^blems and seric mutually beneScial land 
{detection mechanisms. How did this 
rather dramatic translbmmH» in the cotts- 
ty's approach to public lands issues occur? 
The answer involves the willingness of sev- 
eral visirmry c<»inty and environrr^cai 
leaders to be the '‘guinea pig” in a coopera- 
tively designed Community and Wild Lands 
Futures Pilot Project sponsored by the 
Coalition fw Utah's Funjre^*rojeot 2000 
(CUF>. a ncsi-pixrfjt, multi-issue organiza- 
tion comprised of diverse ewrunuBity lead- 
en interested in a quality future for all Utah 
citizens. It also involves the surfacing of 
kmg held within tiK county but 
unacknowledged, due to the acrimonious 
nature ofenvirratnental tfisputes Buough- 
out Utah and the West over the past fifteen 
years. 

Hjc pilot was conceived at dte sumnwr of 
1993 when CUF’s conflict resolution con- 
sultant, Susan Carpenter, put a hypothetical 
questKHi befom a group some 25 dis- 
parate stakeholders interested in resolving 
the cortflict over Utah's BLM wilderness 
designation issue. She asked partkipanis to 
assume the year is 1999, and ^at a Utah 
BLM wilderness bill, which everyone could 
suj^wtt, had just been signed into law. 
"What”, she asked, "are the steps beginning 
in 1 999 and then working backwards to 
1993, that led to the passage of this iHli?" 
The coup's respotse to this question 
became the basis for the ctxicepftiaiization 
of Um! Community and Wild Lands Futures 
Pil« Project (CWFP). CWFP. they hoped, 
could become a model for other nnai Ut^ 
cosununities atd trttercsted parties in the 
West, 

The t«Md is key here. 

Conservatioflists in the design group 
reasoned that heigring conKnunitres 


articulate their values, visions, and goals 
for an ‘‘ideal " future, would enable citizens 
to move beyOTd currettt problems and con- 
tentious issues toward a more pro-active 
plan based on commonly shared community 
values and "sense of place”. This, they also 
theorized would lay a more productive 
foundation for subsequent discussions 
regardiftg envircmmentally sensitive, adja- 
cent public lands. Rural leaders in the 
design group supported this community- 
based. gra.5sroots approach. They 
expressed the iKed for local empowemiem 
and a seat at the table when making deci- 
sions regarding public lands issues affecting 
dreir future. 

"nte group boiled these Ideas down to three 
conimunify questions, which were to be 
followed by broad-based wHd lands futures 
deliberations in a focused geographic area. 
The community quesikms w«e; W!m do 
KV have?. What do we wa/i/?, and What 
can we do? In short, the hypotheses proved 
correct. Asking cit^rts what they valued, 
how they wanted the future to look, and 
exploring options to achieve tiss visiot on 
the from side of a county-wide general 
planning irati^ive, led to outcemes such as: 

1. (he formation of a public lands council. 

2. county agreement to enter wild lands 
fUiurts deliberations with a broad range of 
interests and affected parties from within 
and without the county, 

3. a county proposal ftff the protection of 
over 500.0TO acres of BLM land (including 
184.000 acres of wilderness), and 

4. the conceptualization of a public l^tds 
institute involving cooperative partnerships 
with the BLM aM other agencies fm- dte 
preservation and management of the San 
Rafael Swell. 



A vinvtifflie San ftifael Svrfl ahmg ilir Sin ftafael 
Rirer. pluita fry N. Ui\ite Miller 


The design group 
reasotied that help- 
ing cammiatiiies 
articulate their 
Miluts, visions, 
and goals for an 
‘'ideai” future, 
would enable 
citizens to move 
beyond current 
problems and 
CQatentious issues 
toward a more 
fwo-active plan 
based on 

commonly shared 
community values 
and “seme of 
place”. 
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<^jin«rv County Culture Typifies Many 
Rural Utah Counties 

Quietly tucked away along the heel of the 
eastern slopes of the Wasatch Plateau, 
^proximately 150 miles southeast of Salt 
Lake City, UT. exist roughly one dozen 
rural Emery County communities. Over 
75% of the Emery County work force 
(population 10,332) earn a living in one of 
three non-agricultural, economic sectors: 
mining (26.5%) government (24.4%). and 
TCU (transportMion, communicatiofts. artd 
utilities — 22.5%). Additionally, many of 
these residents are third, fourth and fifth 
generation Mormon pioneers with a strong 
passion and respect for traditional land use 
ethics. The natural resources in the area 
have always been as much a part of their 
community fabric as they are an integral 
part of their economic well-being. 

What differentiates Emery County from 
similar neighboring counties? BilumifMws. 
underground coal feeds several, multi- 
million dollar, coal-fired power plants, 
which cOTitribute to a significant county tax 
base. The demographics are also somewluu 
unique. In 1990, of all counties in the U.S. 
with populations over 10.000. Emery 
County ranked second among the “most 
child-oriented counties”; 43% of the popu- 
lation was under 18 years of age. Over 10 
percent of the families with children lived 
in poverty. The dependency ratio in the 
county was 104 in 1990. This means that 
there were 104 dependents (persons under 
18 and over 65) per 100 persons age 18 to 
64. Unemployment in I W was 7.2%; 
third highest in Utah. 

As with many rural Utah counties, only a 
small portion of the land in the county is 
privately owned (8%). The majority of 
lands lying within the county’s borders, are 
public lands, managed by the federal 
government. This fact feeds a dominate 
rural resentment toward “the meddling feds 
in our backyard”. “Our backyard”, in this 
case, happens to be the geologically unique 
and magnificent San Rafael Swell (the 
Swell), currently under the management of 
the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) in 
Che United State Department of the Interior 


(EX)I). County Commission Chair, Kent 
Petersen, refers to the Swell as “the desert - 
where our hearts are”. It lies largely within 
Emery County’s borders on the northwest 
edge of the Colorado Plateau, and reaches 
within fifteen miles of several towns along 
Emery County’s corridor of private lands, 
known as Castle Valley. The Swell is 
apjxoximately 50 miles long and 30 miles 
wide. It is a spectacular dome of uplifted 
sedimentary rock containing Jagged cliff 
faces, narrow slot canyons, hidden valleys, 
mesas, buttes, canyon systems, and desert 
streams. It is home to big horn sheep.and 
provides critical habiut for peregrine fal- 
cons. among other species. Over the past 
100 years, it has also sustained numerous 
ranching operations. 

Like most areas of the rural West, Emery 
County is not immune to the divisive dis- 
putes regarding environmental issues on 
public lands, in particular that of BLM 
wilderness designation. Figuratively speak- 
ing. in early 1994. many folks in Emeiy 
County would have rather eaten environ- 
mentalists for dinner than have fathomed 
the idea of sitting down to talk things over 
with them. Eighteen months later, in star- 
tling contrast, one influential citizen leader 
recently remarked, “The environmental 
community is welcome anytime at our 
table. I’m ready to step out front on this. 
I’m an environmentalist.'' What happened 
to create such a dramatic shift in perspec- 
tives? Lei's look at the pilot project. 


niot Project Background 


In 1990. a Project 2000 wilderness task 
force lamented over the vitriolic and polar- 
ized nature of the BLM wilderness dispute 
in Utah. This led to board member, Terry 
Tempest William's reflective comment that 
"ail Utahns shore a common love for the 
land”. Inspired by the discussion, CUF 
Executive Director, Stephen Holbrook, 
conceptualized a conflict resolulion project 
involving all of the key affected patties 
(stakeholders) in the Utah BLM wilderness 
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dispute. As the project developed, the orga- 
nization also recognized an overall need to 
improve environmental decision-making in 
Utah and the West. 

CUF’s first initiative was to convene 
representatives of all key groups to identify 
and clarify primary issues associated with 
the debate. Out of this came agreement on 
and documentation of the issues. The CUF 
staff realized that the project required skills 
beyond those within the organization. A 
national search for a conflict resolution 
consultant, resulted in the selection of 
Susan Carpenter of Su.san Carpenter and 
Associates, who initially worked on the 
project in collaboration with Interaction 
Associates. After 50 on-site, state-wide 
interviews, and Dr. Carpenter’s characteri- 
zation of the dispute as being "at the top of 
the conflict spiral", it was concluded that 
CUF should define Us role as a neutral 
party, ‘‘championing’’ the use of processes 
to advance the resolution of issues related 
to the BLM wilderness dispute in Utah. 



Recognizing that the wilderness issue was 
too big to tackle as a whole and that the 
fears and distrust among panies was too 
intense, the stakeholders decided to tr>‘ a 
building block approach. These purttci* 
pants drove the direction of the project by 
choosing from a series of options identified 
and explored by the group. The group 
decided to address the issue of whai to do 
with the school trust lands in BLM wilder- 
ness. It was the hope of CUF that if this 
effon succeeded, the .stakeholders would bo 
able to resolve additional issues and eventu- 
ally lake on the designation issue. The par- 
lies did reach agreement on acceptable 
mechanisms. Two documents, both edited 


by CUF board member, Cherie Shanteau. 
were (Moduced during these initial etforts. 
The first. “Guide to the issues", spelled out 
the demmining factors to consider in 
deciding whether a parcel should or should 
not be considered for wilderness. The sec- 
ond. “Assessment and Recommendation of 
Mechani»ns to Resolve Problems Relating 
to School Trust Lands in BLM Wilderness”, 
evaluated sute in-holdings within BLM 
wilderness. 


erceptions of Power 



l.-rmri w/,H, VIo.’ucSI U 1. 
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Genuine engagement in the project varied 
among stakeholders. Those who felt un- 
empowered in the debate, tended to invest 
more lime and energy in the project than 
those who believed they held power and the 
ability to block undesirable legislation in 
Congress. The latter operated more from a 
damage control angle than from one of 
genuine engagentenl. They tended to 
represent polar extremes, at "war" with 
each other; appearing as mirror images, like 
warriors sharing common strategies 
characterized by adversarial power politics. 

Election outcomes every two years altered 
the mix of stakeholders with perceived 
power. 10 sMne degree, but the mi.s 
remained largely constant over time. What 
(he elections did dramatically change: how- 
ever. was playing strategies: who played 
offense, who played defense, and eventually, 
who chose to play at all . 

After the 1992 elections. CUF secured the 
endorsement and participatiun of Utah's 
Governor Leavitt, and all five of Utah's 
congres.sional delegation members: 
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Scfutofs H^dt (R) and Bcmteu (R). and 
Representatives Hansen (R),C)itoa (D), and 
She}^«fd(D). Both Govcmw Leavm and 
Rep. Shepherd were former board members 
that believed in the project's potentia! value 
fOT Utah ^ a whc4e coimmmity. Aitteu^ 
the majority of these key (tecision-m^rs 
represented constituents advocating liale or 
no wikkniess. newly elecaaj Conpesswoman 
Shepherd represented a largely urban. 

pro-wilderness 

consihu«K^. 
Shepherd's 
endorsement of the 
project was met 
with mixed 
reviews from 
environtnental 
organization staff 

, , . . members repre- 

Rtrmtr oaam member atd 

Congretstvaman. Karen Shephenl. arm u- «oting (Mjor 

hues politicol need for a braadly supported interests in the 

comnumity-based rtst^iuion to the Vtali JMOjcCt. Since the 

BLM wUderaess dispute. lands in <|Uesiion 

were of national significance, these repre- 
sentative did not believe in a Utah-based 
wilderness decision and believed the new 
Democratic political landscape dkxaied a 
need to focus their iimiied resources at a 
national level. They felt they had the power 
to pmwet their interests at a congressional 
level and perceived little incentive to work 
with the compatible state and local power 
^ruenues. 


In the spiing of 1993, separate caucuses for 
both sides of ihe issue were planned uid 
convened. CUF reached out beyond the 
current participants to provide anopponu- 
niiy for rrxjre than fifty people from each 
side to deliberate the value of pursuing next 
steps. Governor Leavitt addressed both 
groups to express his support for the prob- 
lem-solving initiative. National, state and 
local interviews were conducted to deter- 
mine possible next steps. Soon after, four 
national environmental organizations for- 
mally withdrew from the project, having 
decided that they had a better chance of 
achieving their objeaives in Washington 
DC. Was the project worth pursuing with- 
out several key stakeholders? Susan 
Carpenter advised that productive advance- 
ment of the issue could still occur |WOvided; 
1 . CUF was willing to re-frame the project. 


2. a critical mass of sttUahofdcr representa- 
tives were still interested m pursuing next 
steps, and 3. cnvironriKmial interests were 
still represented in the process Within one 
month, all three conditions were met. 


O' vVoab Forum Builds Foundation for 
Pilot Project 


During the spring of 1993, CUF conducted 

participaiU interviews in Utah 
Washington DC. This helped identify a 
common thread among all of the diverse 
interests: the desire to explore social and 
economic issues of rural communities 
adjacent to wilderness study areas. Absent 
support from several, locally-based repre- 
sentatives of national organizations, CUF 
drew on the adviK of other supportive envi- 
ronmental leaders and resource experts in 
the region including: Dick Carter, of Utah 
Wilderness AssociatkMi (UWA), wto sup- 
ported the project from beginning to end; 



Soord memhri- Terry Tempest Witlianx. expresses 
her hopes for riinil fuiiire.i in a h'eat'Oiir 
enmp. uidle hmud nii'iiiher C'irrie Vianiean fist Hi- 
lutes JisaisoiHi 


author. Teiry Tempest Williams; Jim Ruch 
of the Grand Canyon Trust; Charles 
Wilkinson of University of Colorado’s 
Natural Resources Law Center; and Don 
Snow of Northern Lights Research and 
Fducaiion Institute. Combining their 
advice with that of rural leaders, representa- 
lives of key interest groups, resource 
experts, consultants, and board members. 
CUF Senior Project Coordinator. Debor^ 
Canister. coUaboratively planned the devel- 
opment of a one and a half day forum in 
June of 1^3. focused on" Rural 
Communities and Wilderttess Areas" - 
addressing the social and economic sustain- 
^lity of adjacent communities. Some sev- 
enty represemaiives of different interest 
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^ups participated, including those men- 
tkHKd aAx>ve. Fmiaa goals included: I. 
idenuficalion of current social and econom- 
ic concerns of adjacent rural communities, 

2. definition of visions, long-term interests, 
and common goals the ^ture of d»se 
communities, 3. exploration of t^ons to 
produce a positive future, 4. development of 
recommendations and preliminary strategies 
for implementing them, and 5. determina- 
tk>a of ways to proceed. I^rticipant 
engagement in the deliberations was broad 
and genuine among participants. Highlights 
from the sessions are described below. 

Don Snow addressed die group on the tt^ 
of ‘'Solving Problems by Working Together 
- Creating Positive Visions”. He i^ke of 
the need to move beyond the use of 
medianicai and politicai tools mward dei^l- 
Qping relationships and “habits of the 
heart". "I do not believe in the goodness of 
environmental battles won at the expense of 
locd c{»nmunities. I do not take oWort in 
vict<»ies that re»i!t in (he imimdiate loss of 
livelihood, or the invasion of personal iden- 
tity, or Ubeity, in the name of environmental 
quality." “I would {Hcfer diat we innovate, 
aid v^rene^ possible, that we seek to find 
the means to cooperate at the local level." 
Harold Hiskey, Vice President of Regional 
Services for Southern Utah University high- 
lighffid tlic ifdicrcru dii^nences between 
urban and rural cmnniunities. Rural com- 
munities tend to be delicately self-reliant, 
but have less flexibility and stability than 
their urban counterparts. For example, 
quality of Itfe can be diminished widi the 
loss of one doctor or one teacher, he said, 
Garfield County Commissioner. Louise 



GoifM CtHMx Conmiis-iitu’er. Lonisf Union (far kft). 
jY^iiTV-v rwa! nm frnsami itih’wrf m ihf MiHihfomm. 
$euttd tt> iliv lifthi arf C»i>nly Crmimixsiwm Laiw Minw 
iMillartI Cimiityl. ond BUI Bn’tM iStm Jiuiii Cimniyl. ami 
£.\caiiiye Oiifi /or of ilw Stuiilieaswrn A.mm laiuui of 
G<n<,um<nti. Bill 


Liston also ^x>ke about quality of life 
issues. She di^ssed }«id ^wardship, 
characterizing her fellow citizens as "nature 
lovers, nof nature worshippers" and she 
closed by asking, "Can rural communities 
adjacent to wildemess areas expect to have 
economic vudNiity and sustain^iiity?" 
Grand County Councilman, Bill Hedden, 
told the group he felt like a “visitor here 
from die fwiue". He highlighted the over- 
wdrekning growth probietTis Grand Cminty 
was facing from its successful tourism pro- 
motion campaign. He spoke about droves 
(d' tourists, the rapid degradation of the 
desert's fragile envimunent due to a sharp 
increase ut foot traffic. Moah's loss of cus- 
toms and culluie. and of wildemess as a 
tool for ittanaging people. The message 
that we need to lake charge of our future 
iKiw before it takes charge of us, he said, 
“is a warning from ihe future". 

The forum included a visioning activity 
that was conducted for the finl time in die 
project's history. Participants drew pictures 
of their reflective ideal rural communities 
and described them in professionally 
facilitated small groups. Each of these 
groups then leported back to the entire 
group. Hie results were fascinating. The 
diverse participajiis shared far more in 
common than most had ever suspected and 
the improved rfipoit among partic^iants 
was palp^ile. The activity served to 
iilusiraie the underlying project premise 
that 'all Utahns do share a common love 
forihelantf. Later that evening at the 
Grand County Community Cemter, rancher 
Hardy Redd and cooservalionisi. Jim Ruch, 
facilitated an infonnal. interactive, pane) 
session focusing ^ the town of Moab. as a 
case study. 

The next day. panelists discussed 
"Siralegies.Tool$ and Programs • Options 
for the Future". Scott Hirschi, Director of 
State Lands and Ritesiry. described his 
experience in dealing with the desert tor- 
toise issue in W^hington County. Other 
paneiisVi dtstxjssed lationale for sustainable 
local economies, the need for cooperation 
and dialogue, and the inherent problems 
with bureaucratic rule-making. Following a 
general discussion to identify additional 
options, task groups convened to form and 


“/ do not Mievt 
in the goodness 
sfemmmmenlal 
indties won at the 
expense of bcal 
communities. / 
ih not take com- 
fort in victories 
that result in the 
immedisle toss of 
Milwod, or the 
invasion of per- 
sonal identity, or 
liberty, in Ike 
name of environ- 
mental quality.” 
“! would prefer 
that we innovaie, 
and whenever 
possible, that we 
seek to find Ike 
means to cooper- 
ate at the local 
level.” 


-!hn Snow 
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Pnifesstir Charles Wilkinstiii. NuthiiiulWihlriiiess SiH-ieix 
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develop recommendacions and action plans. 

Over lunch, Charles Wilkinson provided 
his perspective on the group's deliberations 
and his commitment to community based 
consensus processes. He echoed rural 
participants' expressions of family values 
and the desire to have attractive choices for 
their children to stay or return to their 
communities. He commended rural 
Southern Utahns for their attendance and 
for the respect and integrity that permeated 
their discussions. He provided a brief 
history on wilderness designation, 
expressed hope chat the group could act 
before a crisis arises in Utah, and made 
suggestiorts on possible ways to proceed. 

After lunch, task groups reported back their 
findings to the larger group. Participants 
coTKluded that next steps should include 
two inter-connected tracks: I . rural commu- 
nity development and sustainability issues, 
and 2. wild lands futures issues. A volunteer 
group agreed to meet during the summer 
and flesh-out how best to proceed. At d»e 
close of the forum. Congresswoman 
Shefrtterd conveyed her continued suppon 
for the group's efforts and shared her 
thoughts on the need for "New Ways of 
Doing Business.” 

This projdcf background briefly sumnvtrizes 
the first rwo and a half years of project his- 
tory. It is the foundation upon which the 
pilot project was consirncied and it relates 
to the gubernatorial and congressional del- 
egation decision to ' fast-track" a Utah 
8LM wilderness hill in January of 1995- 


•P 

V^mmunity and Wild Lands Futures 
Pilot Project (CWFP) 

In the summer of 1993, the broad-based 
group of stakeholder volunteers known as 
the Process Advisory Group, including 
decision-makers and resource representa- 
tives. gave birth to the Community and 
Wild Lands Futures Pilot Project. As 
described in the opening of this paper, 
when challenged to consider how a wilder- 
ness hill passed Congress by working back- 
wards from 1999, the Process Advisory 
Group agreed that the first step .should be 
community-based. Out of the discussions 
came the following project goals: 

1. Address community and wild lands 
futures in a rational and scientific manner. 

2. Create a grass roots process for compre- 
hensive local community planning and 
sustainability. 

3. Identify resources to enrich the process 
and generate useful information to share. 

4. Connect the local visioning/planning 
process with the issue of public wild land 
futures and with state and national process- 
es and players. 

5. Develop a broad based recommendation 
for the classification of public wild lands in 
the pilot region. 

6. Educate the broader general puMic about 
rural planning and community self-determi- 
nation. and ecosystem management of nat- 
ural systems and wild lands issues. 

7. Create a replicable model. 



Pun ra Ath-isiir\ Oioiip lln■»ll^^■rs riiiu fiUlMlUe 
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A concept paper was circulated among 
approximately 300 interested parties at 
national, regional, state and local levels 
requesting constructive feedback. The 
reviews were favorable, which meant the 
next task was to select ftom one of several 
receptive pilot communities. 


„,*iDei 7 County Takes the Plunge 


CUF staff ventured through various rural 
counties to visit and clarify with county 
commissioners what the pilot project 
offered. Grand and Emery Counties 
expressed the most interest. The advisory 
group reconvened in October of 1993. 
Emery County Chair, Kent Petersen, 
informed the group that his county was 
about to embark on a general planning 
process in collaboration with Utah 
Association of Counties <UAC), and the 
Governor’s Office of Planning and Budget 
(OPB). He felt that the pilot project could 
fit into the planning process, provided that 
Emery County's plan was locally driven. 
"We welcome input from the Coalition 
[CUF], but we want to emphasize that the 
initial planning will be an Emery County 
effort”, stated the letter he provided. Grand 
County Councilman, Bill Hedden, surprised 
the group by requesting help from CUF to 
fund staff support for the newly formed 
Canyon Country Partnership (CCP) involv- 
ing southeastern rural county officials, fed- 
eral agencies, interest groups and the 
geiteral public. Eventually, it was deter- 
mined that both requests could be accom- 
rmdated. In October of 1993. Emery 
County became the chosen community for 
the pilot project, and CCP received CUF 
funding to initiate staff support. 


Majw ImpUmematioK Challenges 


The light was green. The county was 
receptive. A broad group of individuals sup- 
ported the pilot project concept. OPB's 
State Planning Cor^inator. Brad Barber, 
was involved with both the pilot project and 
the general county-wide planning initiative, 
and communications were up and running 
with state-hired planning consultants. Bear 
West. The conditions seemed ripe for 
implementing the pikM project. Much to 


CUF staff members' surprise, the experi- 
ence during the next four months was like 
being lost in a maze filled with smoke and 
minors. Ultimately, an exit was found, but 
not without the occasional feeling that it 
might be best to just pul! the project. 

Why the smoke and mirrors? The answer 
is trust. Unfortunately, CUF was perceived 
by many in Utah's rural sector to be a pow- 
erful Wasatch Front group with a hidden 
environmental agenda. How could this 
infruential board possibly care about Emery 
CoiBity? The project’s vrildemess history 
meant guilt by association and nothing but 
trouble. The fear was real. In short, the 
inherent challenges faced by an outside, 
neutral third party, working to implement a 
coc^ratively designed pilot project dealing 
with sensitive community and wild lands 
ftuures issues, were abundant The primary 
project implementation hurdles are 
described below: 

Fear Drives Commuaicalian Coiislrainls: 
In November of 1993. the County instruct- 
ed CUF to route all communications 
through the general planning consultants, 
who would then report to a county staff 
representative, who would then report to his 
boss. who. in turn, would report to the 
county commissioners. Thus, project com- 
munications involved numerous individuals 
and layers, which naturally served as filters. 
This ineffective mode of communication 
was lately driven by a pervasive lack of 
trust and belief in a hidden wilderness 
agenda among newly involved county rep- 
resentatives and consulting suff members 
assigned to the project. Other problems 
utvoived financial ramificaiions for the 
gerKial planning consultants due to the 
unexpected need to integrate the pilot pro- 
ject with the general planning process. Also 
CUF's collaborative style seemed foreign to 
others. One county representative said that 
CUF ^uld have “no role" until the county 
plan was in place. This was extremely dis- 
concming since the pilot project design 
embodied the principle that it should occur 
on the front side of a community planning 
initiative. The high slakes nature of the 
project led to countless clarificaiion meet- 
ings with county reptesenialives. planning 
consultants. OPB. and eventually with 
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county leadership. Patience and shear 
tenacity, led to more direct cormiuinicalicms 
amount key players and deciston-roakers. 
Finally, agreemaats were reached aliowmg 
imegration of the community futures activi- 
ties into the beginning of the general jrfw- 
ning process. TTrus, the door cracked qjoi. 
as did the opportunity to develop under- 
standings and build trust among project pa'- 
ticlpants. 

Involving Outside Parlies: Project advi- 
sors recommended invoiverrwnt of awiron- 
mentai interest representatives in the coun- 
ty’s general planning process. This, they 
felt, would help connect the ccunmunity 
futures phase with the wild lands fuli^ 
phase and provide a mechanism fw two- 
way education among parlies regarding dif- 
ferent interests, issues and concerns. The 
steering committee would have been an 
ideal place to achieve this integration of 
interests. However, given the ani«nviron- 
mental sentiment in the ctwnty. merely 
suggesting the idea might have killed ll» 
project. Instead, CUF found mother way to 
facilitate this education process. 

County agreed to invite, as observers, 
certain conservation leaders who had 
proven to be genuinely interested in solving 
public lands problems at a community- 
based level. Fortunately, what began as one- 
way dialogue, eventually grew ittio exten- 
sive two-way communicaiions. 

Exploring options to achieve desired 
visions and goals, also led to a cross-fenil- 
izatlon oi ideas among diverse groups and 
individuals. By summer of 1994. trust was 
building and the county agreed to invite a 
sei tes of resource panelists from within and 
without Lite county that could provide 
diverse perspectives on economic develop- 
ment and sustainability issues. Notably. 
Luther Propst of ihe Sonoran Iristitute. used 
a slide show picsentation to summarize 
common attributes among successful com- 
munities in the nation and the West. This, 
on the heels of identifying top community 
values and visions, created a turning point 
in the project. Citizens responded to his 
presentatjon by acknowledging the positive 
and unique aspects of the adjacent public 
lands in the Sw'elt. as well as the historical 
and cultuny sffengtfis within their comimimnes. 


Modeling Good Process: Perhaps it was 
equally frustrating for all parties mvolved in 
tius cooperative effort to achieve a solid 
imderstanding of the county’s planning 
process, iu design, and its goals. General 
discomfort with the pilot |st}ject's BLM 
wiidemess history and the fact that it was 
conceived of outside of the county, com- 
bined with the complexities of adding it to 
a more traditional planning project, made 
tile delivery of a cohesive process quite dif- 
fkmlt. Tliese latter constraints prevented the 
pilot from serving as a central driving force 
within the community, which made it 
extremely difficult to initiate momentum 
and maintain broad citizen involvcmem 
throughout the initiative. 

Elections and Dechion-maker Buy-in: 

The land and the interested parties changed 
vay little over the years. What did change, 
however, was who held the power to make 
decisions. 1994 county elections occurred 
six mcmtiis into the planning initiative, 
which was close to the final stages of the 
community futures activities. Only County 
Commi.ssion Chair, Kent Petersen, 
remained in office. Fortunately, the two 
new commissioners aptly gained under- 
standing of the pilot project's relationship 
to the general planning activities. The next 
two mOTths were spent assessing the pilot 
project, given tlie new political landscape 
at local, state, and national levels. In 
December, the Emery County leadership 
agreed to move forward with the 
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Wild Lands Futures f^ase of ttie fwojcct, m buy-in and commttnjejl to {Kojeci 

the condition that they could “puil the plug ouicwnes on the part of aJi of the necessary 

at any point" they felt necessary, decision-makers remained an elusive goal. 

This was comptkaied by the fact iliat BLM 
Much to the diMTiay of many environmen- wikteness bills require ai act by Ctm^ss 

talists, the unthinkable occurred. The 1994 iavcMvingover ^ ttecision-makers, 

elections resulted in a national political Hisiorically, passage of such a bill requires 

shift to the Republican party, driven by the a state congressional delegation’s unani- 

ttesire to regain more control in decision- mous support, particularly that of both sen- 

naking at state and local levels. aors. The Ala^ wilderness bill is the 

Congresswoman Enid Waldhokz’s (R), vie- only exception to this role, 

tory over incumbent Congresswoman 

Shephetd (D) in the 1994 national eleetions. In the face of the wilderness "fast-track", 

refilled this sweep dcross the nation. CUF and the Emeiy Cotsity ^akeholders 

WthoBt Congresswoman Shepherd, Utah's jumped into high gear, completiBg a wilder- 

congressional delegation lost its environ- ness designation proposal f<w the Emery 

mental "balance" and its members quickly County Commission by March. 1995. 

decided to “fast-track” the wilderness deei- UnftMtunarely, tftis short cycle didn't 

sitm-makmg process, making a Joint address larger political concerns <rf the 

announcement with Governor Leavitt in county commissioners and the County’s 

January of 1995. The plan was to complete wilderness recommendation dilTered signif- 

a county-initiated, public recommendation icantly from the stakeholders' recommenda- 

in time to suimiil legislatHm to both tkm. Interestingly, Emery Coun^ {rians to 

houses of Congress by June of 1995. pursue the goal of maintaining consensus- 

Unfortunately, this leadership decision based land-use planning, regardless of the 

proved to be the equivalent of dropping the outcome of the pending Utah wilderness 

floor out frcHit underneath die wild lands legislation in Congress. Why are they pur- 

fiaures i^tase of Ae CUF project. suing cooperative effwts? A lodt at the 

actual |hIoi activities and outcomes will 
It is one thing for a project provide insight as to why Emery County 

to have the endorsement of sees value in adopting these practices. 


key d«:isk>n-makei5, and it 
is anodrer to have 
their genuirte 
engagement and 
understanding. 

Governor Leavitt 
remained 
engaged and sup- 
portive of the 
{Hoject 

beginning to end. ; 
However changes ' 
in the partisan c 



con^iosition and puner. Cm 
the balance with- "fini frufi' 
in the congres- 
sional delegaiitm 
presented significant chal- 
ioiges. Since CUF's activi- 
ties involved a new way of 
doing business, some lead- 
ers were more comfortable 
with U than others, irKiud- 
ing incumbents. Therefore, 


Fiirmer CUF ho«n/ mmitwr uni hmv Hmvpnrjni aip 


''fiiil'frufi' mihietneis Jnisioti fill have •>» thf piU 
pftfiei'l fill' fadliwiorli-imstilium. Suyun Ciirftenlrr 


Data research, community feedt»ck. 
vid human resource experts served to 
enrich the process throughout the pilot 
activities. State planning consultants 
[Mwicled salient data and many presen- 
ters explored the relevant global, 
national, state, and county trends in 
areas such as coal and agricultural nw- 
inH-pn,jnis.ip- tourism, and demographics. 

•imjiiiiaiimtihr Respected senior rancher and water 
,yr nn thf piUn Specialist. Eugene Johansen reflected, 

" Carpfiiirr ••jhe big thing is that our communities 

used to be all of one 
mind or out of the same mold. Since we 
brought iadustry and other things we are no 
longer the same way. There arc a lot of dif- 
ferences and those differtnees have to be 
dealt with. Fifty or twenty five years ago 
we cilhcr mined or we were in airicullure. 

Now wc arc retirees, recreatiooisis. and 
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environmernalists Nw we have lo deal 
with all of the problems that exist and not 
just a few our own." 


“The basic trahes 
identified by the 
participants had a 
significant effect on 
the planning 
process, particidarly 
the public lands 
classification 
issues..." 


- Wes Curtis 




•inmunit)’ Futures 


• ”VVhat Do We Hav e?“ - Clarifi ing the 
Values of the Cuunly's Citizeas 


Scoping Meeting: In March of 1994, 
ai^roximaieiy fifty Emery County 
participated in a public seeding meeting 
designed to identify issues, concerns, and 
aspirations for Emery County. Residents 
broke into facilitated <»na}3 gtt»^ di»nis- 
sions to achie\% these goals. Citizen 
responses were recorded on wall notes, and 
participants voted on their three most press- 
ing issues. Bear West proj«d consultants 
analyzed the lesulfs. The ^ issues 
included: protect water rights, maintain 
multiple use. maximize local conuoi - mini- 
mize federal/state influence, balance devel- 
opment with rural quaJity (d life, continue 
impiovement of educational system, and 
increase the County's role in decision-mak- 
ing processes. This session provided an 
(^}portunily for citizens to "vent", while 
idertiifying current concern and issues in 
the County. 


Communily Swri’ey.- In April of 1994. thir- 
ty five hundred questionnaires were mailed 
to all of the box holders in the County ask- 
ing eight questions aimed at identifying the 
major values, strengths, weaknesses, and 
visions of Emery County citizens. A three 
percent response rate was achieved and 
CUF analyzed the approximate 100 respons- 
es. Next. CUF reported respondent demo- 
graphics and documented the frequency and 
priority of responses. The local newspaper 
carried a front page story reporting the 
results. The cop five values identified were; 
1 . Small town, country atmosphere and 
rural life-style, 2. Scenic beauty (proximity, 
access to mountains and desen). 3. Low 
crime. 4. Good friendly people. 5. Peace, 
quid, and privacy. Top strengths included: 
community-minded citizens, economic 
dcvdopmeni pos.sibilines. good schools, 
good law enforcement, good city and coun- 
ty governments, recreational r^tportunities. 


and a scenic environment. Top weakness or 
threats to the County’s future included: 
outside political and environmental inter- 
estt, high unemployment with panicular 
concern over shortage of youth jobs, influx 
of welfare cases, recreation needs, educa- 
tion in general, lack of concern for county 
beauEificatioft. water shortages, and growth, 
in descertding order of response frequency. 

According to Emcrv County participants, 
this activity established a thinking process. 
It toc4: the “pulse" of the ccrnimunity. laid a 
very solid foundation in determining the 
priority values of the community and it 
helped determine a planning direction. In 
Economic Development Extension .^gent, 
Wes Curtis' words. "The basic values iden- 
tified by the participants had a significant 
effect on the planning process, particularly 
the {Xibiic lands ciassiflcaiion issues. 1 
would recommend that community leaders 
conduct a similar activity on an annual 
basis, both to reassess community goals and 
altitudes, and to evaluate progress toward 
achieving community goals." 

• “What Do He WaHl'/" - Defining What 
the County Woiitd Like to See Happen 

Visioning tt'urkshop: Enclosed with the 
citizen survey, was an "eye-catching" 
announcement of. an invitation to, and an 
R.S.V.P. section for a County “Futures 
Worksftop". Its purpose was to identify 
what citizen's wanted Emery County's 
future to look like and specific steps that 
could lead to this desired future. To maxi- 
mize broad citizen involvement, community 
outreach included: public notification in 
meetings, newspapers, and on local televi- 
sion; flyers distributed by youth groups; 
essay contests regarding what individuals 
"hold dear” about living in &nery County; 
■futures' discussions in high school govern- 
ment clas.'ies, noiificaiion of seniors, and 
communications with town mayors, power 
plant managers, and steering committee 
members. Dinner was served and child 
care was provided to encourage attendance. 

Over iOO individuals responded. 
Approximately seventy-five actually attend- 
ed. One fifth of the participants were from 
Emery County's largest community. Green 
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Riven a town that lies east of the Swell, 
isolated from Emery’s other towns along 
Highway 10. This was a large turn-out by 
County standards, involving many new 
faces. For example. County functions often 
occurred with little input from Green River 
representatives due to the distance and iso- 
lation that exists between Green River and 
Castle Dale, the County seat. 

At the workshop, in May 1994. County 
leadership and planning consultants 
reviewed the County comprehensive plan- 
ning process, outcomes of the scoping 
meeting and questionnaire responses. Next. 
OPB’s State Planning Coordinator, Brad 
Barber, presented relevant trends affecting 
the County's future including agricultural 
and non-agricultural trends, state and local 
population change, growth by industry, 
implications of technological advances, 
unemployment rates, largest employers, 
sources of County income, land ownership, 
tourism trends, and market values of 
agricultural products. 



PltiHiiiiiii toniiilluiii. fiuli>h Hi t ki'i' •</ Hi-i" W«'>r. 
I'j'i'icii'.t a'iifin’ \i\iiin\ oiul vmih /<« rhv Oii’in > 
J'uluiv. 

Next, local facilitators conducted interac- 
tive small group sessions involving a 
futures exercise, which they had previously 
reviewed with CUF project consultant. 
Susan Carpenter. It was much like the one 
described above at the Moab fonjm. 
Participants drew a picture of their ideal 
County future. These personal visions then 
became the basis for identifying each par- 
ticipant's top three County goals, which 
were recorded on wail notes and prioritized 
by participants. The results from each 
small group were then reported back to the 
whole group. Thus top citizen goals were 
identified. These were reported in the 


Emery County Progress as follows: I . 
Maintain the small town country and rural 
life-styles in Emery County, 2. Maintain 
multiple-use of public lands. 3. Stress eco- 
nomic development - create employment 
opportunities. dis«rsify economy, encour- 
age new businesses, and keep young people 
in Emery County, 4. Preserve and improve 
wrater supply, S. Connect all of county 
(roads and phones), and 6. Pollution-free 
environment. 

Several “outside” observers, were asked to 
make comments at the close of the work- 
shop. Wayne Urie of the Utah Farm 
Bureau, conveyed his respect and encour- 
agement for the volunteer citizens' commit- 
ment to help develop a common vision for 
the County. George Nickas of UW.^ later 
summarized his remarks in writing, ’it's 
obvious (hat many goals of county residents 
are consistent with environmentalists’, 
though we may differ on how to achieve 
them. That is where the dialogue initiated 
by the Coalition's efforts may prove to be 
particularly fruitful as we explore options 
for preserving wild lands while meeting the 
hopes and aspirations of local residents.'' 
Gibbs Smith of Gibbs Smith Publishing, a 
former president of the Utah Chapter of the 
Sierra Club, also shared encouraging 
remarks with the County citizens. He later 
submitted a letter to the Emery County 
Progress editor, which was printed in July 
of 1994. He wrote, “The meeting was 
encouraging. The hopes and dreams of the 
citizens, and of the County and city offi- 
cials who anended. inspired me to feel that 
Emery County will serve as a model for all 
of Utah in shaping a County plan that 
unites the citizens and envisions a future of 
economic development, environmental 
preservation, and a vital rural lifestyle '' 
These latter tnieractions spawned a new 
line of thinking in Emery County regarding 
environmentalists. “May be they don't all 
wear boms.” mused one county reptesenutive. 


“Il’s t^vious that 
many goals of 
county residents 
are consistent 
with eanronmen- 
talists’, though 
we may ^er on 
how to achieve 
them. That is 
where tiie dia- 
logue initiaied by 
the Coalition's 
efforts may prove 
to be particularly 
fruitful as we 
eifdore options 
for preserving 
wild lands while 
meeting the hopes 
and aspirations of 
local residents." 


George Nickas 
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• "How Dv We Get There?" • Identifying 
Different Ways the County Could 
Achieve Future Vismas 

Economic Sessions: The range of options 
for explofing ways to achieve ite Ca^y 
vision was limited by the stmetute s« focih 
in the general planning process. Thus. 

CUF reluctantly settled on econwnic 
development as a topic for expiring 
options to achieve the desired CbuMy 
future. The ideal scenario would have 
involved a more comprehensive approach 
incliKiing education, human slices, 
infrastructure and the economy, as well as 
citizen facilitated usk ftwees. Abseni this 
<^ion.economic develt^ment »emed to 
offer the best way to explore fuiuie options 
with broad citizen involvement and 
infonnMion sharir^ from a wide range of 
resource experts. Working closely with 
County represeniatives. in August of 1994, 
CUF organized a scries of economic 
development summits. The CoutMy invited 
a number of observers with diverse 
interests to attend, and approximately fifty 
citizens participated in each of these 
summits. 

The purpose of the first summit, in 
September of 1994, was to gather relevani 
infcmnalion. Resource experts diared a 
broad range of options with County citizens. 
The keynote speaker. Luther Propst from 
the Sonoran Institute in Tucson, Arizona, 
presented a slide show on'’Factors in 
Creating a Successful Community'’. This 
sparked a lively, facilitated citizen discus- 
sion regarding the lessons and imf^icaiions 
for Etnery County, Key ihouglas were cap- 
tured on wall notes for all to see. A panel 
followed, focusing on trends and forecasts 
in areas such as coal usage/power genera- 
tion. Teton Coumy, Idaho experiences, and 
rural developtiMnt. Guest panelists includ- 
ed Jeff Burts. Utah Suce Office of Energy 
and Resource Planning; Richard Clark. 
Teton County. Idaho Economic 
Development Council and member. Greater 
Yellowstone Coalition; and Ed Meyer. Utah 
Office of Business Development. Citizens, 
once again, engaged in a facilitated discus- 
sion regarding the implications for Emery 
County’s future and posstWe action items. 
Key ideas were recorded on wall notes. 


Tbe second summit, also in September 
1994, focused on spwiRc areas of interest 
for the Cotmty, Ptuticipanis reviewed a sum- 
mary of salient points from the first meeting 
before hearirig presentations from resource 
experts at value-aided agriculture: resimerfo- 
gy's role in rural Utah; and light industry, 
manufacturing and small business. Guest 
presenters iiKluded: Dainis Worwood, 

Emery County Extension Agent; Mike 
Alder. Technology Development for Utah; 
Wes Curtis. Utah Small Cities Inc.; Les 
Prall. Sute Department of Community and 
Economic Development and Brooke 
Williams. Plateau Innovations, fallowing 
each presentation, participants interacted in 
^iitaced discussions r^arding general 
implications for the County. Citizen feed- 
back and possible action items were record- 
ed aid later ^moritized by panicipanis using 
these wall notes. The results were then for- 
warded to Emery County's Economic Devel- 
opment Actkm Team for futtlier assessment. 

The third summit, in October 1994, involved 
recreation and tourism. Brad Barber pre- 
sented tourism trends and their potential 
inif^tcattons in &nety County. Jane Brass, 
Coordinator for the Western Rural Devetop- 
meri Center, Oregon State University, 
provided the County witfi extensive informa- 
tion regarding tourism assessments. Next, 
citizens and County leaders engaged in 
thoughtful dekberMons regarding the impli- 
cations for Emery County. As the discussion 
evolved, citizens agreed to the desirability of 
a County-wide tourism assessment survey 
and many of them expressed a need for cau- 
tious tourism development, in order to 
protect certain community values associated 
with the San Rafael Swell. 

All of the economic sessions were energized 
and full of creaiive citizen ideas. In the 
Economic Develc^eni Director. Rosann 
Fillmore's words. “The economic develop- 
ment visioning meetings made us more 
thoughtful as we planned. Th^r l^oadened 
our understanding of issues and drew ftom 
OUT communities the opportunities citirens 
most want to pursue." Steering Committee 
member, Keilh Ware, of Emery Cc^nty 
concludes. “It gave thought to how we may 
progress without compromising our lifestyle 
that we value so much." 
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• Creating a Public Lands Committee 

Recently, Bill Howell, Executive Director 
of (he Southeastern Association of 
Governments wrote, “A public lands com- 
mittee was formed by the County panly in 
response to the pilot and partly in response 
to the County planning effort.” The idea 
surfaced in November of 1994, in an inter- 
active public lands meeting during the gen- 
eral planning process. One month later, it 
was a reality. Emery County Steering 
Committee member Val Payne thinks, "It 
all ties back to the brainstorming thing 
{Futures Workshop] because public lands 
appeared in all of the various groups in one 
form or another. It helped us realize that 
was an important area to be focused on." 
Now, having been institutionalized by (he 
County Commission, it has served as a 
forum for internal County wilderness desig- 
nation deliberations, and has functioned as 
a focal point for interactions with the BLM 
and other agencies. 

The opening of the council 's position state- 
meni reads. "We the people of Emery 
County, place high value on the lartds of the 
San Rafael SwelLand it is our desire to pre- 
serve and protect these lands for fu«ure gen- 
erations. We also place high value on pre- 
serving and protecting our communities and 
our local economy.” At the onset of the 
wild lands futures discussions with outside 
interests. Chairman Petersen told the partic- 
ipants, “We are all environmentalists widt a 
small “e". We have a deep love for the land 
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Developing a CiKiperulive Problem - 
solving Approarh fur the Protection 
and Use of Public Lands in the 
County 


Once citizens had explored options to 
achieve the ideal County vision through (he 
economic development summits. CUP staff 
began focusing on how best to make the 
transition from (he community futures phase 
to the wiid lands futures phase of the pro- 
ject. The new public lands council was the 
obvious v^icle for doing this. 
Communications, again proved problemat- 
ic. Late one evening, after one CUF staff 
member was figuratively taken to the 
"wood-shed" and drilled by leaders ques- 
tioning. “You want to do what, with whom, 
where, when, and why?." and after clarifi- 
cation of what CUF was offering regarding 
wild lands futures deliberations, a bottom- 
line question was pul forth: “Who*s 
process is it?" CUF staff responded. "It is 
everyw** s process." while quickly pointing 
out Emery County's role as host and as a 
major stakeholder. CUF reassured County 
representatives diat rttc project would not 
move forward without (heir direct involve- 
ment and af^oval to do su. After careful 
consideration. County leaders cautiously 
agreed to take next steps. 
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T^is was soon complicated by the 1994 
post-<lection decision to “fast*ttack" a 
wilderness bill by Governor Leavitt and the 
Utah congressional delegation. In late 
December of 1994, a caucus was held with 
willing conserv^irm leaders to detennine M 
they saw value in moving forward. Many 
pleaded with Govemw Lesfiti’s rejwesenia- 
tives to extend the time-frame needed to 
conduct comprehensive discussions for dte 
Swell. How wis this to be used as a model 
for lasting resolution to the BLM wilder- 
ness issue throughout the Stale?, they 
probed. Deputy DirecKW for Policy. 

La Varr Webb, informed them thM 
Governor Leavitt had already secured a 
longer time-frame to ensure time for a 
public rec^imendatitm process. A poikical 
reality existed. The Republican aNgnment 
of bmh the Utah congressitmal delegatkxi 
and (hat of the United Stales Congress meant 
a window of opportunity existed to attempt 
passage of a Utah congressional delegation- 
based wilderness bill. Furthermore, local 
papers were reporting the desire, on the 
part of some delegation members, to act 
imnyfdiardy without anymore pul^ic 
process. 

Thus, a window of opportunity to attempt a 
"wilderness consensus" for the Swell also 
exited; short as it was. All panics reluc- 
tantly agr^d to move forward. Control 
issues in (he County iiluminated the need to 
educate parties regarding the mcaiting of 
consensus. Unfortunately, the external 
time constraint precluded CUF's plan to 
conduct a participant skill-building work- 
shop. Instead, a group charter was drafted 
to make the process more explicii. non- 
adversahal. and more productive. It defined 
consensus as "solutions which alt parties 
find acceptable". The charter outlined the 
project's purpose and goals, principles, and 
ground-rules, leaving open a section on 
structure and procedures. This section was 
to be completed by project participants at 
the wild lands planning session. It was 
shared with, modified, and conferred t^on 
by key players in advance of the first meeting. 

Next, CUF identifted all of the primary 
interests involved with (and martagement 
issues for the San Rafael Swell, taking into 
account (hose with the power to significantly 


influence detison-mak«s or block future 
legislation. In late January of 1995, CUF 
convened all willing stakeholder repres«ita- 
tives to initiate the wild lands fiilures delib- 
eraions. f^rticifsinis represented county. 
«ate. federal, congressional, conservation, 
mining/power generation, recreational, and 
agricuiiurai interests. Resource experts, 
fadlitatof/cunsuliants, staff, and various 
CUF board members were presetu to sup- 
port the group. Meeting goals were to; 
review the Emery County /arH.''<?jroofcoines 
to date, identify goals and components for 
the wild lands futures phase, and under- 
stand how the project relates to the 
recently announced state wide BLM 
wilderness process. 

Some thirty five participants reviewed 
Emery's visions, goals and activities. The 
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charter was folly embraced and adopted by 
the group. Brud Burber shared the latest 
irtformation regarding the Utah BLM 
wilderness privess. Several participants 
e.xpix'ssed strong dissatisfaction with ihc 
"fast-iravkcd nature of it. Puhh.'her and 
conscrvaiionisi. Gibbs Smith remarked. "If 
you believe tn ihe draft charter, what is 
going lo happen if the environmeutulists in 
Utah use naiioRul muscle? This is going to 
go into a pswer play. There will be big 
losers who will seek retribution. The scene 
will he poliuted even worse if otte of the 
sides is a big looser. It lakes time and a lot 
of re.v.>un.e.N to get to co«sen.sus and keep 
with the vhaner. It may not happen here. 
The reason I'm hero is that I believe in a 
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coihboraiivc {wocess, but t sincerely 
believe that this is going to play out in a 
way dial it will go <Hi Isw years." Brad 
acknowledged the short lime-fra/ne and 
encouraged Ottos to coavcy his feelings 
directly to the Governor. 


Rjc/Wi' Cfta/ifiT Ckaii- >/ Chih. Gil^f Smith 
eiidv'ses xmiip vhumr and pir<hi i.i \em s 1/ tn rwnonv 
liiif iti iht deltgiiiivn i 'j'aM-uatt" dei ixitut. Hhilt The 
Nainre Cm’xrnumvs Chit Mimtague tl). and £Mirr\ 
Coiiniy .tCoHUM.t.rutiu'rJiiiiii'Uiii Psicnirl. 


In the a^noon. the gnwp iooiwd at the 
geographic scope, roles, time-frame, com' 
ponents, activities, resources needed and 
assignments. Only six meeting dates were 
possible due to an April 1995 statewide 
county wilderness recommendation dead- 
line. Governor Leavitt arrived and was 
briefed on die group's progress by County 
Chairman Petersen. After responding to a 
series of questiims from the group the 
Governor concluded, “It is a political 
process. Mistakes will to made, but it can 
be drnie in the given time-frame. These cir- 
cumstances are not ideal, but it is possible. 

I pledge that this will be a disciplined 
process • open, and what you come up with 
will be the primary means of movir^ for- 
ward. It is a great opportunity, especially 
considering the starring point that Project 
2000 had." What the Governor meant by 
“opportantty". in this context, was the pro- 
ject's chance to do something tangible; to 
create a specific proposal for a spectftc 
piece of legislation. 

Participants convened for the first substan- 
tive session in early February of 1995. 
M^ing goals included: 1 . review of crite- 
ria for wilderness, including an update on 
the aflects of wilderness study areas 
(WSA’s) and wilderness managemeni. 


2. undrastand die values and interests of the 
pattic^anis, 3. define the geographic scope 
^ F^ffits for discussion. 4. seek consen- 
sus oo specific areas for consideration, and 
5. deteimine die sequence future discus- 
sions and resources needed. All of the 
meeting goals were rm. Chic week later, 
the group met for a second session. The 
gotds of this meeting were to; 1. clarify 
wilderness management and air quality 
issues, and 2. to develop reccmimenda- 
lions regarding two pri^sed wilderness 
areas. Outside BLM specialists served 
as resource for the wilderness manage- 
ment and air quality issues. Next, the 
group s^ied Crack Canyon. They 
reviewed possible boundaries; identified 
issues, concerns, and possibilities; explored 
options for handling the issues; heard from 
various observers, including a few members 
of Emery (Touniy's Public Lands Council, 
who look hard-line positions; and adjourned 
with the clear understanding that a grewp 
recommendation would not be achieved in 
time to meei the deadline, using diis format. 

Given the size of the group and the pending 
April deadline. CUF met with key partici- 
pants to discuss options for expediting the 
consensus process. It was suggested that a 
representative smaller, working group could 
convene to dcveli^ a consensus recommen- 
datim for die larger group's consideration, 
provided ite larger group agreed to diis 
revised foimat In late Fcbniary of 1995. 
the third large group meeting of the month 
took place The goals were to agree on (he 
working group format for the development 
of a group consensus, and to understand all 
of the issues, interests, and concerns for 
each WSA being considered in the process. 
Panicipaflis ctmeurred with the working 
group concept and its members under tto 
following conditions: 1 . panicipani input in 
advance of the working group sessions, 2. 
participant notification of working group 
schedules and session outcomes, arid 3. five 
day advance panicipant review of any 
working group recommendations prior to 
large group consideration. Next, panici- 
pants identified issues and interests for 
Mexican Mouaiaio. San Rafael Reef. 

Muddy Creek. Sid's Mountain and 
Horseshoe Canyon WSA's for the working 
group's consideraiion. 



/ pledge that this 
will be a disci- 
piiited iHocess • 
open, and what 
you come up with 
will be the 
primary means of 
momg forward. 

- Covemor learitt 


IS. 
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Cimyuispim Chaiivun Kfm Ptiersfn nrsoiftMi'i nikkr- 
wis hinmihmex x'lrk U^A't Gfi’riit- SirUa ifor kftt 
tvhUe Commisfiiincn Jnh'isiui. Hri Cltni^. ttiti/ 8>tiil 
Borhfr sliiih thf niup 


li was decided thal the woikins 
would convene on the fourth lai^e group 
meeting date in March. 199S- Emery 
Commissioners Petmen and Johnson, 
UNVA's Dick Carter and George Nickas, 
OPB's Brad Badxr. and Emery County 
representative Wes Curtis, comprised the 
group. The goal of the sessitm was to 
negotiate agreements an designation/ 
aiiocatiurts for tie WSA's of the San Rafael 
Swell. f^icifMLnts reviewed the differences 
between traditional and interest-based nego- 
tiations and ways to reach agreements. 

Brad Barber updated the group on the 
statewide decision-making process. He also 
briefed the group on his findings regarding 
air (}uaitiv and water rights issues. The 
group expired (^ions for agreeing on 
boundary designations using maps provided 
by the BLM and the State Agreements 
were reached on all WSA's with the excep- 
tion of Sid's Mountain, but consensus 
cations were identified for this area. After a 
brief caucus, the Emery Count} contingent 
indicated a need to take the group's find- 
ings back to lire Emery County Public 
Lands Council. 

Several days later. Emery County leader- 
ship decided it was in their besi interest to 
proceed to develop the County s own 
recommendation on wilderness designation 
to meet the April I county submission 
deadline to the congres.siorui delegation. 
They were concerned that to do anything 
other, would place them in an unfair posi- 
tion in their subsequent negoibtions with 
the delegation. "We had no indication thai 
the delegation would abide by our recom- 
mendation. We had high hopes, but if 


Emery Coumy was m one side and the 
other rural county recommendations were 
on the tHher side (sipiificantly less wilder- 
ness acres!, we could have been left holding 
*e bag.” remarked Emoy County's Wes Curtis. 

One week after the working group negotia- 
tion, in a ddjriefing meeting with UWA, 
OPB and CUF staff members, Emery 
County Commissiotwr. Randy Jcotrsot, told 
dte group that he had “pushed hard for a 
consensus", which was close at hand. Ke 
then tdenttfied toe multipie roadblocks to 
reaching one. He spoke of external con- 
straints dial focused the discussions solely 
on wilderness with a '‘W” and of pessimism 
conveyed by a state-wide coumy organiaa- 
tion. He spe^e of the “incredibly short 
time-frame", but concluded that we need to 
“etch in stone that this fsocess is not a fml- 
ure”. He reported a shift in the way citi- 
zens view and address wilderness issues. “I 
see progress on every plane." he remarited 
UWA representatives spoke about how indi- 
vidual and organizational ‘percejsions of 
power' TeIatE5d to pJayer/non-player status 
over time {see page jj. and the need fo; 
“political maturity''. Both Emery County 
and UWA acknowledged significant 
pressures placed on the process from those 
choosing not to participate, and both parties 
ideiiliiied toe lack of ^larantee thai a consensus 
would be appropriately icspccted the Utah 

detegatioA. as an insurmountaUe obstacle. 

Barry ^boll's article in toe October Issue 
of the Catdiysi described toe pressures 
being fell by participating parties on the 
conservation side. In the xriiclc Scott 
Groene, Southern Utah Wilderness 
Alliance's (SUWA) staff attorney says,” 
Project 2000 at first concerned us because it 
was an attempt to deal with wilderness in 
Utah and not nationally. It firzied because 
the nJiional groups aren’t involved." In the 
same article Scholl quotes Congeesswomtm 
Shcplicrt). 'If the people of Emery County 
make some detisiwis about how much land 
to preserve, then they'll feel nictft invesred 
in those decisions. It's a tenible mistake to 
leave public opinion and grassroots support 
out of the equation. If you igttore those 
factors, you get endless re-sisiance. 
Preservation is then seen as federal imposi- 
tion on a -small pitiful state. It ail comes 
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back to the people. 1 firmly believe there 
are enough people in Utah who support 
preservation, but they haven't been activat- 
ed.” These quotations capture two distinctly 
different perspectives or pathways chosen 
by wilderness advocates in response to 
CUF’s consensus building initiative. While 
the decision on the part of the national 
wilderness advocacy groups to withdraw 
participation was a factor throughout the 
pilot project, it is interesting to note how 
much progress was made by those conser- 
vationists who chose to risk involvement at 
a community level. Today, Emery County 
representatives continue to stress how close 
they were to reaching consensus on wilder- 
ness boundaries with UWA. “We were 
within a fifteen minute period of deciding 
we could live with each other," says Emery 
County’s Tracy Jeffs. “If we could have 
had two more months for these ideas to 
mature at a local level and another fifteen 
minute meeting, we could have reached .a 
consensus." he recently concluded. 

Emery County’s recommendation to the 
Governor and the congressional delegation 
proposed 184,000 acres of designated 
wilderness, 84.900 acres of '■primitive" 
areas (roadless), and 244,300 acres of 
“semi-primitive” areas (vehicles only on 
existing and designated roads). While one 
environmentalist told the County that its 
plan “stinks", a few conservation leaders 
actually congratulated the County on its 
intention to protect over a half million acres 
of BLM land. Notably, pilot project panici- 
pant Brooke Williams, took the county at 
face value and asked, “O.K.. you say you 
want CO protect all of (his land, but you 
don't want to do it with wilderness. How 
are you going to do it then?” This led to 
Emery County Public Lands Council dis- 
cussions in which Council Chair. Tracy 
Jeffs, seeded the rationale for a more pro- 
active. cooperative County approach to pub- 
lic lands issues. 

Today, the seed is germinating and 
concepts are maturing. County initiated 
deliberations include ideas to 1. develop a 
resouice area partnership among Emery 
County, the BLM, the Forest Service, and 
other public land users, 2. become a 
nationally supported pilot program, and 


3. conceptualize a non-profit San Rafael 
Swell institute. Today, Emery County is 
[uoposing and exploring a planning/man- 
^emenl paitiKrship arrangement with the 
BLM. purpose would be to: 

• Incorporate direct local involvement in 
land management agency planning 
processes. 

• Incorporate direct local involvement in 
land management agency decision-mak- 
ing processes. 

• Reconcile differences between the 
Emery County master plan and the plan- 
ning goals and objective of the land 
management agencies. 

• E)evelop consistency between the ordi- 
nances and regulations of the federal and 
County entities. 

• Cooperate in law enforcement activities. 

• Cooperate in the provision of emergency 
services. 

• Cooperate in the permitting, design, 
placement, construction, and costs ol 
public facilities (roads, buildings, eic.). 

• Cooperate in the faciiitation of allowable 
uses. 

• Cooperate in the mitigation of impacts 
from various uses. 

• Cooperatively work to resolve local 
contlicts between uses, users, and stake- 
holders. 

• Leverage (he limited resources of the 
local and federal entities through 
ccKirdinated efforts. 

• Share in a joint stewardship over the 
public lands within Emery County. 

Cl'F believes it b a major acromplishmeni that 
Emery County is now adopting cooperative, prob- 
lem-solving principles in newly conceived public 
lands initiatives within the County. 


“HV were within 
a fifteen minute 
period of deciding 
we could live with 
each other. If we 
could have had 
two more months 
for these ideas to 
mature at a local 
level and another 
fifteen minute 
meeting, we could 
have reached a 
consensus'" 

- Tracy Jeffs 


^^uidin^'principIe^rLwsonri-earned 


Ciyen iUt- complex lusioiy of The 
Conmiiiniiy aiul Wild Lands Futures 
Project, end its relewncc to public lands 
disputes ihuntiilioui the West. CUF has 
attempted to capture and share guiding 
principles and key lessons learned vi'iili the 
hope that this can lead to the wiftiweinenr 
of environmental dceixion-makuift in Utah 
and the West 
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• Locat ownership in the planning 
initiative is essenti^. 

Utah State University Professor. Mark 
Branson indicates that tKiieves die fibn 
project did create a grass roots process for 
c<»nprei»Rsive iocai comrnumiy pisuiing 
and sustainability.-.becauseof the long-term 
invoiwmem of (commissionefsj Kaw 
Petersen and Dixie Thompson in the Project 
2000 process." However, his research oo 
related issues suggest that these sorts of 
“problem-unraveling exercises" will only 
work if they ate perceived to be “the local 
folks' own idea". Jane Brass from the 
Western Rural Devck^xnmt C«)t«^ writes. 
“My sense was that the process brought a 
wide range of loc^ citizens into the plan- 
ning process. I think they took ownership 
of the process so dial they could have influ- 
ence over the changes that a cre inevit^le 
in their area. They are not denying or 
resisting cluinges. but rather artempting to 
manage it to their benefit." Brooke 
>^3ttains ^rees. “Emen' now' has confi- 
dence; they feel that what they know is 
importait. Rural Utah seems to suffer from 
an inferiority complex. The pilot made 
^at strides in fixing that." 



/iiHtiy OwflO Sfri’mv 2 ihu 

titiH'rii'n Ilf ihrt.'.Hf:'-. htitutn. 

U'lft.t/liy (ifcufs nilh fill, in 


Feedback from Emery representatives sub- 
stantiate local ownership in the process. 
Rosonn Fillmore writes, i believe Emery 
County is absolutely pro-active on (he 
issues- No longer do we have a “vtctim" 
mentality regarding public lands issues. 
Emery County vill be involved in decision 
making ” Steering committee inerrtierZora 
Peacock agrees. "Peoples opinions have 
changed. They know they can do some- 
thing.” Wes Curtis adds. "The process initi- 


ated a nuny of planning activities and dis- 
cussions of local values and priorities. The 
process also led to a de<^r luiderstandiiig 
of the value of such planning processes. As 
a result. Emery Ctniaty is nearing OHr^ile- 
tion of a Comprehensive Master Plan that 
will have a breads uid d^^ tfiaLsurpasses 
most similar plans. “It is the feeling of the 
participants that every rural county could 
benefri a great deal frrom an experience sim- 
ilar to that of Emery County." And former 
Coumy C<»nnussi(mer, Mask Justice 
remarks, “I think everyone needs to be in 
(Ik planning busuiess. You need to know 
where you are gouig. If you don't know 
where you arc going and don 't have a goal 
about what you are trying to achieve, then 
you just wander." 

* Third party guidance is valuable, 

provided sound process skills and 
communications allow /or an mc/it- 
sire, broad-based community-driven 
initiative. 

[n hindsight, the pilot might have had an 
even greater impact if it could have func- 
tioned as the central process, mlwr than as 
an add-on to a more traditional planning 
process. This would have in^aoved eosa- 
munications and provided an (Opportunity to 
ptasue, in depth, the comimtnky assess- 
ment. the articulation of visions, and the 
explorvioR of options. Tradiliooid plan- 
ning could have been applied as needed, 
and a more creative and collaborative com- 
prehensive County plan could have been 
frirther developed. Overwhelmingly, partici- 
pant feedback referenced the need m leadi 
beyond leadership and the usual citizens, to 
engage a broader range of conununity 
members. More time spent in the commu- 
nity before, after, and during the plarming 
meetings might also have led to broader 
commitment and community trust. One 
participant recommended larger, totally 
public meetings interspersed along the way 
as a means for opening up the process to 
the entire population. This, combined with 
citizen-led task forces, would surely have 
heightened citizen involvement. 

In spite of the many challenges met by a 
neutral outside party working constructively 
to advance discussiwis on a cemplex public 
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lands dispute, project outcomes suggest that 
a broad-based communiry futures approach 
can serve as a valuable force for shifting the 
dynamics away from adversarial behavior 
among parties toward that of cooperative 
problem-solving. In the ideal world, the 
inertia for such an organic process would 
spring forth from within a community, but 
it is possible for an outside third party to 
serve as a catalyst, provided their are no 
hidden agendas. 

• The economic well-being of rural 
communities adjacent to public lands 
is related to the communities’ willing- 
ness to look beyond today's problems 
toward tomorrow’s possibilities. 



lUoah panelisis Jini Riirh. Br-Mite />«.n 

jflrf St oll Hint III. II. M ' ) ii'hJ lot ililulor 
Lornte lilts hsitn m (oriini poi iinptiiilt 


Executive Director of the Utah Rural 
Development Council. Scott Truman, 
argues that Emery County's prosperity is 
directly related to its willingness to "sit 
down and take a look at the greater picture, 
and realize how good it is. You take anoth- 
er county that doesn't have that economic 
base and while they may have it, in some 
ways very good, they are still somewhat 
desperate as they view their world with 
other people outside of their county and 
(here is an act of desperaii<Ki (hat I think 
goes with hunting the smokesuck indus- 
tries; going for jobs at any cost." This 
premise was echoed by Brooke Williams at 
the Moab Forum. He argued cha( people in 
rural areas need jobs and health care to pro- 
vide for their families, and may be forced 
to compromise their environmental t^uality 
to survive. Using a graph, be showed the 
inverse relationship between per capita 


income in third world countries and pollu- 
tion. Tracy Jeffs reflects on the ‘‘catch-2?” 
involving die desire to develop while pro- 
tecting rural values, "I take full credit for 
lack of time to explore ecosystem manage- 
ment It's wise to do but we got swallowed 
up in the wide tide.” Thus, CWFP vali- 
dates a need for more educational, com- 
munity-based conservation initiatives 
aimed at both economic and environmen- 
tal sustaiuability. 

* Healthy participant dynamics are 
essential ingredients for creating pro- 
ductive problem-solving efforts. 

The multitude of challenges met by the ini- 
tiative to unprove environmental decision- 
making in Utah and the West required a 
tremendous amount of patience, time, and 
ftnarKial and human resources. Trust build- 
ing through mutual respect among disputing 
parlies took years to achieve. These 
process accomplishments are intangible, yet 
essential ingredients for shifting the dynam- 
ics of the dispute away from adversarial 
behavior among panics toward that of inter- 
est in identifying mutually acceptable solu- 
tions together. Panicipant ownership in the 
project's design was key to moving the pro- 
ject forward, however, it took time and 
patience for all involved. When some of 
the environmental organizations withdrew 
their participation from the project, the pro- 
ject’s focus shifted away from working to 
solve state-wide wilderness issues, toward 
(hat of solving community and wild lands 
fiKures pn^>lems in a focused geographic 
region. This was fhisliating for some, who 
would have preferred to stay on the initial 
track. There is also a question of liming. 

A sense of urgency stimulates participation 
that might otherwise be reluctant. This 
creates a dilemma because the process is 
inherently tedious and lengthy Dopanici- 
parus value the many inherent and intangi- 
ble ptojea accomplishments? The majority 
of project participants from all perspectives 
recently indicated that the pilot project was 
useful because it created trust and under- 
standing among widely differing people. 
However, many felt that it was just a 
beginning, and that its value is yet to be 
realized. 
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‘^Many walls 
of suspicion 
and mistrust 
have been 
removed 
through this 
process." 


“There have been significant changes in 
£mery County as a result of the project 
activities. Perhaps one of the niosc signifi- 
cant changes has been a change in attitude 
and perspectives on the pan of ctHiniy lead- 
ers and many citizens. Instead of the tradi- 
tional “knee jerk" reaction of “no wilder- 
ness.'’ and of environmentalists being devi- 
ous enemies who could never be trusted, 
leaders in Emery County have learned to 
respect and accommodate many differing 
points of view. Many walls of suspicion and 
mistrust have been removed through this 
process.’’, writes Emery County citizen Wes 
Curtis. He continues. “Even though there 
have been important changes in Emery 
County already, it is felt the ultimate prod- 
ucts of this effort arc still in the future, and 
that seeds that are currently germinating as 
a result of this project will bear significant 
fruit in the future. ” UWA's George Nickas 
writes, "We’re confident that these commu- 
nity based decision nuking processes will 
become the “model" for public lands issues 
Indeed they must in order to address the 
ecological crisis we face within an appro- 
priate sociai/poliiical context." BLM 
Resource Area Manager. Penny Dunn feels 
the project was useful because “it devel- 
oped a good working relationship amongst 
county officials and interested citizens and 
state/federal officials ’. Senator Bennett’s 
representative. Brad Shafer writes. 
“Although the agreements reached in this 
phase ultimately fell victim to political 
pressures, one should not base the decision 
of the usefulness of the project on that final 
outcome. I feel it useful in two panicula; 
aspects; one. the process provided a forum 
for interested and willing paries to come 
togelher and rationally discuss the San 
Rafael Swell; two. through the process of 
working individual arguments out. each 
party was able to see some legitimacy to 
(he other's position." 

• Political decisioii’inakers need to 
champion, honor and respect incUo 
sive, community’based, problem-solv’ 
ing initiatives. 

Decades of polarity and resenimeni among 
opposing parties add to the complexity of 
the Utah BLM wilderness decision-making 
process. “Only a few visionarie.s. including 


the Emery County Commi.ssion. the Utah 
Wilderness Association (UW.A) and those 
who panicipaied in the Project 2000 
process, recognized that the wilderness 
debate could have been a wonderful exer- 
cise in innovative planning." writes Salt 
Lake Thhiiiw Recreation Columnist. Tom 
Wharton. He continues, "Governor Leavitt 
stared with the right idea, proposing an 
eco.system-nianagement approach to the 
Escalante Canyons that showed promise of 
meeting the economic needs ol Garfield 
County while protecting a large region of 
state, forest service, national park and BLM 
lands. But. in a knee-jerk reaction, major 
environmental organizations wouldn't even 
consider Leavitt's ideas. 



/ n t ( . ..I n,.:. .<■!. 
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“UWA's Dick Carter writes. ” .. wilderness, 
because it is a congrc.vsional allocalion, 
may not be the best issue to seek a consen- 
sus-based solution, particularly because the 
decision makers showed only passing inter- 
est/suppori (and later non-suppori) for the 
process (the timing factor) and were never 
willing to say j "consensus-bascd solution" 
would be .tccepted as part and parcel of 
their legislation, Possibly, a fourth issue of 
consetiiwiice is the fuel that wilderness has 
become an incredible political icon (il has 
always been a crucially important biologi- 
cal and culiurul icon). Years ot fear mon- 
genng by wilderness opponents and don't- 
civss tliis rhetoric by envi- 

ronmenuilisis have done little to assist a 
valuable discus-.ion. It has become an insti- 
tutional p»>liiicul icon, making it difficult to 
discuss even .ilier .1 years of facilitated dia- 
logue!" 
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• Consensus decision-making may 
not have been realistic once the com- 
pkx issue of wilderness des^nation 
was fast-tracked by the congression- 
al delegation. 


7W in^Ma Utah BUM 

wiideme» process had (M) de pikM project 
was dramatic. Never had the project moved 
forward so expeditiously. While the sudden 
deadline serv^ to focus and seriously 
all willing partki^ts, dme- 
Irane was too short. Tihe pace even moved 
beyond the comfort level of urban partici- 
pants. Precious little time was left for edu- 
c^kn widiin and among parbcipati^ p^- 
tks. it colU^sed a {Hojected et^ month 
process into five shw weeks. There was 
no diTW for the participants to walk and talk 
tc^ether on the land, and it focused the 
entiie wild lands distmsskm on wilderness 
with a ct^tal “W” as opposed (o the 
intended comprehensive wild lands designa- 
lionAnanagemenl In Susan 

Carpenkr's wmds, it "limited the (mject’s 
^lility to let the amununity set its own 
pace aitd the project's ^iiity to work with 
other counties in the state”. CWFP Ulus- 
trates dtat suc(«ss of diis apfMoach requires 
an issue of sufficiMt concern to stimulate 
inffirests that does rtot demand quick tesolu- 
tkxi. It also shows how once the initial 
conditioning has been achieved, subsequent 
efibft scan be luvkrtakcn mcwe expeditious- 
ly. Additionally, credibility development in 
one area can smooth (hr way in another 
area. 

Govonor Leavitt conveyed his thou^ts in 
a teoer to CUF's Stephen Holbrook. He 
wrote, 'The attempts of consensus building 
serves as an important fint step in' these 
kinds of negotiations. Your willuqptess to 
be i piayer in the process and work togeth- 
er with those of differing viewpoints should 
be a model for conflki resiriutiofl processes 
in the ftuure.” "If I were the Governor.” 
states County Extatskm Agent, Oetuiis 
Worwood, "what I would do is (say) O.K.. 
you have to be willing to come to die table 
- be part of the solution - or you have no 
seat at the table.’* "I think the environmoi- 
tai community that sits down with these 
people, particularly from Emery County, 


based what they’ve been through* need 
to realize that they are sincere about it. 
And, as they look u oegodating and work- 
ing plans tmt, I don't dunk duu diey shcxdd 
be taking dut polar position just so they 
can meet some place in the middle. I think 
there is an effort that has been made 
already to start in die middle and make 
something work even beoa-, nuher than 
staring on opposite ends and trying to come 
to a position where nobody really likes but 
diey're willing to agree." CUF agrees that 
it is time to create itime opportunities ts» 
people to work together to fbKi mutually 
acceptable solutiofis to today’s daunting 
community-based problems. 




pplication of the Model 


In conclusion, the Community and Wild 
Loads Futures Pilot Project did advance 
environmental decisiem-nuking thitMigh 
inchisive community and interest group 
paiticipation. Outemnes are evolving and 
project participant evaiujUions where over- 
iMielmiogly favorable. County participant. 
Keith Ware says that the project moved the 
CtMmty in a direction it may not have other- 
wise taken by "making everyone more 
aware of what we stand to lose if we do not 
act to protect our heritage." In the spring of 
1995. founder of the greater Yellowstone 
Coaltti«), Hick Reese, wrote "The benefit 
of the work of Project 2000 in Emery 
County is independent of the timing or the 
ultimate outcome of wilderness legislation. 
And therein lies its greatest value." OPB's 
Brad Barber writes, "It {the project] uughi 
os that this type of &ing may work in tbe 
toon. Once a wilderness bill is done in 
Utah • we should talk about moving into 
cooperative management." CUF board 
mentoer aid Moah Times Sditw, Sam 
Taylor says, “In the event the [Utah delega- 
tion) bill does not become taw, CUF has 
laid the ground work that will still lead to 
piece-meal resotuiion for dte BLM 
wilderness issue. We have given tiem a 
ro«l-map," he concludes. 

Many participants believe (hat the pilot has 
triplication value tor comj^hensive plan- 
nit^ efforts in rural areas, and some can see 
it being applied to growth management, 
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transportation, education and topical prob- 
lems in urban areas. It clearly is recog- 
nized as being superior to the ctwiventional 
approach of deriving local input from a 
couple of perfunaory public hearings. Jane 
Brass suggests that the need for disscminai- 
ing information regarding the {mIoi model 
“is pervasive as states struggle with public 
lands issues." She cautions that communi- 
ties should not have consultants dictate a 
quick way out. Rather, she recommends 
working through a process to “find answers 
that will be more acceptable to your com- 
munity”. Another participant echoed the 
c(»icem that it could be dangerous to create 
a “cook book approach". The emphasis 
from a model should be on need and a few 
questions to ask in the beginning, he cau- 
tioned. Chairman Petersen advises other 
rural county leaders, who might be consid- 
ering a similar planning model. “1. Put 
together a good steering group. 2. Listen to 
their input, and 3, Listen to people firom 
other areas and take advantage of their suc- 
cesses and failures." 


‘‘Endlessly shifting public policy does not 
address the underlying concerns of both 
environmentalists and resource users, who 
would do better, in my view, to solve problems 
together on an on-going basis." 

- Steph*ii Holbrook 


* Community Visions: a Catalyst for 
Creating Positive Futures 

CWFP demonstrated that engaging local 
citizens in discussions about their values 
and visions of the future enabled them to 
develop solid plans for economic develop- 
ment and empowered them to af^roach the 
highly polarized issue of wilderness as an 
issue which could be resolved with their 
traditional adversaries, not as a battle to be 
won. CUF’s Stephen Holbrook remarks. “It 
is said that ‘those who live by the sword, 
die by the sword’, perhaps this is a little 
strong in the environmental decision-mak- 
ing context. It might be more accurate to 
say that those who live by the power of 
each election shall be displaced by the next 
election. Endlessly shifting public policy 
does not address the underlying concerns of 
both environmentalists and resource users, 
who would do better, in my view, to solve 
problems together on an on-going basis." 

“The constructive progress made by the 
County in are relatively short time-ftame 
will continue to bear fruit for the county <xi 
public lands issues a:'d other matters of 
interest. In reference to Discovering 
Common Ground by Marvin Weisbord, pro- 
ject consultant. Susan Carpenter, summa- 
rizes her perspective. She writes, 

“Weisbord makes the point that creating the 
tension between what we have and what we 
really want is a much more effective way to 
get what we want than the more traditional 
methods of problem-solving and conflict 
management (identify the problem and then 
develop options to solve it). My experience 
bears this out. I see the Coalition’s Emery 
County Community/Wild Lands Futures 
Project as a powerful, effective model 
which can be applied to a wide range of 
issues at the county and state level across 
the West." Currently. CUF is moving for- 
ward with an initiative focused on quality 
growth in Utah. History will reveal whether 
we, as a whole and increasingly diverse 
community in Utah and the West, are able 
to build on the lessons learned from the 
Emery County experience. 
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